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NOTES 


DISASTER AT BHOPAL 


Describing the scenes an eye writness 


` who was in Bhopal оп December 2/3, 1984 


stated — “It looked like the end of the 
World.” Within the last decade, perhaps 


.no other disaster has taken such a great toll 


іп terms of loss of human lives and injury 
as that of Bhopal when methyl isocyanate 
gas leaked from the Union Carbide Pesticide 
Plant and hundreds of inhabitants of the near- 


by slums choked to death in their beds due ~ 
“to the effect of this Toxic Gas. 


Still more 
were blinded when they ran out of their 
homes, choking and gasping, trying to 
escape the “Zehrill (Poisonous) Gas" which 
spread like a thick foggy cloud over the 
city. 


The Union Carbide Construction con- 
taining the insecticide, leaked poisonous gas 
which within hours, not only caused the 
death of many hundreds but what was per- 
haps more horifying, maimed, blinded and 


and incapacitated vast numbers of residents 
of the city. It has generally been accepted 


? that volatile isocyanate can be more deadly at 


times than cynaides because they are highly 
reactive ; also isocyanates have the quality 
which can modify vital constituents of the 
human body like haemoglobin, hormones, 
enzymes etc., and the danger of their causing 
extensive damage to living organisms are 
also known. Any industry using Isocy- 
anates should therefore have laid great 
stress оп safety measures when handling this 
at industrial level by maintaining special and 
continuous vigilance against Toxic pollution. 


For quite sometime before this disaster 
took place there were minor warnings as it 
were, of the shape of things to come. In 
1981 eighteen workers were exposed to gas 
leakage. Again the media took up the 
question of safety having noted shortcomings 
in the Plants’ safety standards. In 1982 
experts from the parent corporations in the 
U.S.A. visited the Plant and their report 
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mentioned flaws-in the :design which could: 


lead to release of the Toxic materials. No 
adequate steps were apparently taken to 
rectify these flaws which resulted in the. 


terrible agony suffered by the people of 


Bhopal. 


It is of interest to note the two different. 
answers, given by the then Chairman of Union 
Carbide in this connection. ‘On béing asked 
after his arrival.in Bhopal as to whether such 


an. accident could have happened.in the plant.. - 


in a developed country, eg. U.S,A., he said 
there was no difference in the safety stan- 
dards maintained at Union Carbide’s plants 
in Bhopal and..West Virginia... Later, іп :ап 
interview .with thé. *New York Times" 
correspondent іп February, '85,- he admitted 
that the.plant in Bhopal had.: violated safety: 
standards. and. operated. according. to. pro- 
cedures which would пої be-tolerated.. in.. the 
U.S.A.: 


Equally, puzzling has been the confusion 


regarding methods of physical, medical and: 


financial rehabilitation. An appraisal: of 
the steps taken to date in connection -with 
the methods: of all the areas mentioned above. 
` illustrates this. Almost all - authorities апа 
activities agree that the Survivors of the 
holocaust-show, -inthe main, problems : rela- 
ted to respiration: ‘and.-.vision.. : Complaints 
related. to .skin, nerves,: ear; 
organs as-alsodental: areas have: also been 
fouhd; Vóluntary- organisations such as: the 
“Sangharsh :Marcha’’ -as also: Doctors. of 
. the: Calcutta. based “Arog Action Forum” 


initidted-an-All India Conference-.early: this . 


year where. medical as well-as compensatory 


reproductive ` 


factors were discussed. "Thé Centre: there- 
after invited a well known West-German 
Toxicologist to undertake a thorough inves- 
tigation into the suspected Cyanide poison- 
ing of the gas victims because traces of 
Cyanide poisoning had been discovered - ‘in 
thé. bodies of victims during autopsy Бу. the . 
doctor concerned. The Toxicologists’ inves- 
tigations confirmed this fact and detoxifica- 
tion treatment (NATS) was given to some 
victims who responded positively to the 
therapy, and upto mid-June; this treatment 
was avaitable at the clinic run by a voluntary 
agency. : 


But surprisingly, the authorities did not 
accept this:expert opinion, neither was the 
detoxification therapy encouraged. Оп the . 
contrary greater emphasis: was laid- on res- 
piratory problems due to- affected lungs.‘as . 
also on mental stress. At-present everyone 
is involved in a legal: tangle and: some “firm 
decisions have yet to be taken. 

Furthermore, compensatory ` measures 
have also not been decided upon. While 
immediate and short term measures have 
been taken to provide relief and medication 
to the victims, it is not уёгу clear аѕ to what 
longterm measures are to be taken for them, 
many of whom are children. Almost: six— 
eight.months, have gone by while the 
Government, thé Judiciary and the Multi- 
national concerned are negotiating or dispu- 
tíng, in monetary terms, the question of 
relief and compensátion to these peoples. 


a 


These. procedures, though, essential, 
should however also take into consideration 


the Human factor in this debacle, It appears 
that the victims cover several groups—those 
who did not survive, those who are perma- 
nently disabled, some wh) are permanently 
but partially disabled and others partially 
disabled but temporarily. For the first 
group, rehabilitation of the dependents arise.. 
However for all the others delay may mean 
the loss of their capacity to be physically 
| rehabilitated in which case they may lose the 
chance to be restored to society and to 
normal life. 


TECHNOLOGY FOR 
SUSTENANCE |. 


With the World population increasing - 


at a much higher rate than the rate of increa- 
sein food and sustenance, it has become 
essential to take up research in higher yield- 
ing new varieties of major crops such as 
‚ wheat, rice and other such serials, as also in 
innovations in methods of food processing 
and conservation. Particularly is this true 
of the Third World and developing countries 
where provision of adequate sustenance to 


continuous increasing populations is one of . 


thé main problems. 


Among the many essential factors requir- 
ed for the development of human resources 
are nutrition, health, shelter and education. 
Of these the first is perhaps of primary im- 
portance. Throughout the history of man 
we observe human efforts to improve me- 
thods of cultivation and conservation of 
food and from the beginning of this century, 
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in many countries, several important crops | 
have shown increasing vield through crossing 
and screening of existing. varieties. In the 
developed countries such as the USA, within 
the last 50 years approximately, the average 
yield per hectare for industrial processing in 
agricultural produce like Peanuts, Maize 


‘or Tomatoes grew by about 300—400%. 
. As far as Third World agriculture is concer- 


ned, there have been remarkable increases 
per hectare in wheat and rice due to conver- 
sion into new high-yielding varieties, through 
crossing and screening of existing varieties. 
For example India began cultivation of new 
varieties of wheat from 1966. By 1972, 
the annual wheat production doubled to 
about 23.4 million tons. By wider use of 
new seeds through sustained research, better 
irrigation and adequate use of fertilisers, 
production continued to rise and by the late 
70's, the country became self-sufficient in 
cereals although in 1966, she was the 
World's second largest cereal importer. In 
many other parts of Asia, the quick maturity 
time of similar new varieties has led to 
doubleor tripple cropping wherever water 
supply is plentiful. Throughout the world 
therefore, in many areas to-day, it is expcet- 
ed that use of Conventional Biotechriology 
in food cultivation and processing, will 
continue to make significant contributions. 


Howexer progress through this method 
is necessarily gradual while in contrast, use 


. of New Biotechnology through Genetic im- 


provements using advanced techniques . 
namely Cell and Tissue culture and cloning 
methods by innovations have shown remark- 
able speedy results and its scope appears 
to be unlimited. These methods have been 
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applied to crops such as rubber, cocoa, tea 
or coffee and oil (such as unilever's clonal 
palm) has shown significant advance with 
yields increasing by about 30%. 


. To date the main areas of research under 


‘new biotechnology in plant agriculture, 
.covers disease and pest resistance (which 
reduces. the need for pesticides), growth 
regulations, tolerance against cold, salinity 
-or aridity and nitrogen 


lisers. Again, use of new biotechnology 
may also motivate development of varieties 
of crops cultivable in specific climatic zones 
at present, in a wider sphere or in non-tradi- 
tional climatic zones. Also increase in crop 
resistance to diseases, pests and herbicides 


ыс 


‘fixation’ into’ · 


cereal crops which reduce the need for ferti- >and infrastructure 


can go a long way to solve the food short- 


' age, thereby helping. Asian and other Third 


World countries greatly. 


However the new technology requires 
costly Research and Development which may 
result in further increase of technological 
dependency of Third World countries оп the 


. developed ones. Also, Agricultural innova- 


tions are generally geared to local conditions 
which is greatly 
dependant on the economic conditions of 
specific countries. For the time being 
therefore, use of conventional techinques 
of biotechnology has an important role to 
play in overcoming problems of food 
shortage. 


ate 


RE-PRINT 


THE SLAVE 
BY SITA DEVI _ 


On the eighth day the bridal pair retur- 
ned according to custom. This time the 
bridegroom was not left here, but went away 
with his attendants after half an hour. He 
had remained absolutely silent all the time. 


. Sarama’s mother drew her daughter in- 
to her arms and began to caress her. The 
girl remained stiff and silent. She was gor- 
geously dressed, and loaded with gold and 
jewels. - 


“I hope he did not ill-treat you ?" asked : 


the mother. 


“A mad man cannot distinguish between 
good and bad treatment,”. answered her 
daughter. 


“Why did you insist on going ?’ asked 
her mother. “Ме did not want to send you." 


“Since you have accepted blood money 
from them, 1 had to go," said Sarama, and 
getting up left the room. ‚АЦ the women of 
the neighbourhood crowded to their house 
as soon as the news of Sarma's arrival reach- 


ed them. The jewels came in for all the: 


attention since there was nothing.else to talk 
about. Sarama sat silent listening to them. . 


In the evening, after the visttors had 
left, she went to her mother aud said, 
*Mother, I am going over to see aunt 
(Shashadhar's mother), I hear that she is 


. very ill.” 


“Don’t stay there. long," said her 
mother from the kitchen. 


But Sarama returned very late. It was 


` past ten, and her mother had retired to bed. 


But she was awake. “What made you so 
late?" she asked. “I was very anxious. 
You have so many ornaments on you.” 


“1 went to a few other houses," replied 
her daughter. “They all made me take 
sweetmeats. I won't eat anything more 
tonight," saying this, she wrapped a 
bed-sheet round. herself and flung herself 
on her bed. : 


. ` Next morning, thé house was in con- 
sternztion. АП Sarama's jewels had 
disappeared! She had only her shell 
bangles on. ; 


- Sarama remained mute. Abuse and 
even blows could not make her confess where 
all her ornaments had gone. 


~ 


Her mother began to weep. -“If you 
don't say anything, how can we trace them ?" 
she asked. “They will murder you. The 
iewellery cost them eight thousand rupees. 
It is no joke.” | 


. “That’s my business," said Sarama. 

“They had bought a slave for their mad son, 

_ with eight thousand. "They won't kill a 

person, who has cost them so much. But 

the money was my own. I did what I liked 
with it. | 


Here the curtain was rung down on 
Sarama's tale. 


Shashadhar received a letter from. his 


mother. She was too ill fora long time to 


write him. с 


—0—— 


. out on the streets. 
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“The Lord has turned his merciful gaze 
on us, my dear boy," she worte. “We were 
almost beggars and were about to be turned 
Nobody knows what 
made the money-lender change his mind. 
He has given up the house we mortgaged to 
him. He has even returned the note of hand 


` for the rest of the money. He has got his 


money he says. But he won't reveal the name 
ofthe person, who paid him the money. He 
has given his-word not to. 


is quite true, Poor Sarama came to see me 
a few days ago. Her father has ruined the 
poor girl. Не has given her away in 
marriage to а mad man, because they paid 
him some money.” 


The Modern Review for May, 1933. 





It might sound ' 
- like a fairy tale to you, my darling, but it 
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COMMONWEALTH AND IND 


O-ANGLIAN LITERATURE 


By Dr. S. D, KAPOOR: 


^ 


Commonwealth literature includes 
literature written in English by people belong- 
ing to different races with different cultural 
backgrounds and with different national: 
objectives. The only factor that binds their 
literature together is that they belong to- the 
- Commonwealth which comprises a communi- 
ty of nations that were once part of the 
British empire. It is well known that the 
Commonwealth was formed because the 
former imperialists did not want to snap 
their connections with their one time colonies 


forthwith. In other words, in the changed | 


political climate the oppressors were trying 


to retain good relations with the oppressed 


people, The white territories. forming part 
ofthe Commonwealth did support Britain 
during the Second World War. 


Thus as against the literature of a nation 
or a culture, it is the literature of a hetero- 
‘geneous group of nations consisting of white 
‘territories, including Canada, Australia and 
' Newzealand ; non-white territories, including 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, West-African coun- 
tries and Malaya; and mixed territories 
whose inhabitants are partly British and 
partly non-British, the Central African and 
East African countries. 


In the white territories the transition 
from slavery to freedom was more or less 
` peaceful. In the non-white territories it was 
not peaceful but in a way hurried. In the 


‚ tories. 


mixed territories the problems are much 
more complicated and have not yet been 
solved. : 


Thus the -problems—linguistic, social 
and political—that each group of nations, 
maybe each nation, had to contend with, 
were different. One could, however, find 
something common among. non-white terri- 
In this context the label ‘Third 
World Literature’ is much more precise as 
it defines not only the nature and content 
of its literature but also the direction it is 
taking. This kind of literature begins with 
the discovery that one is not only black 
( or yellow or brown ) but also non-white 
and that the “‘settler’s skin is not of any 
more value than a native's skin.” 


As I have already said the literature of 
Commonwealth countries does not have such 
a homogeneous character as it includes 
white, non-white and mixed territories.: In 
this paper I would, however, like to confine 
myself to Indo-Anglian Literature and shall 
‘not be dealing with literature of white terri- 
tories except in passing. 


The literature of non-white countries of 
the Commonwealth can be properly under- 
stood only in the context of their struggle 
to take complete charge of themselves and, 
to borrow an expression from black Ameri- 
сап activists, to attain complete manhood, 
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For during the period of colonization certain 
attitudes had been dinned into them which: 
they could not jettison out of their system 
` even after attaining independence. It was not 
a question of mere survival which came with 


political independence ; it was a question. 


of “complete psychological freedom which 
demands that we neutralize all blood sucking 
tentacles of the white consciousness and 
thus empower ourselves to release the full 
force of our creative power and critical 
judgment." | 


Tt was not merely a question of becoming 
aware of “cultural estrangement”? or “double 
consciousness”? but also of choosing abso- 
lutes for shaping their future. Leon Damas 
of French Guinea catches this tension in the 
following poem : i 


шу Бабы thrived on the margin. 


of culture 

the margin ‘of theories the margin of 

idle talk 

with which they stuffed me since birth 

even though all in me “ры to be 
. Negro 

while they ransacked my ' Africa. 


But it was the most difficult thing. to do 
unless one accepted the prescription giyen 


by Fanon of rejecting the imposed self . 


through violence. The'native had to fight 
against the cultural instruments and institu- 
tions of the imperialists defended by the 
native elite who had taken over from the 
erstwhile rulers. Besides, they were told 
*frequently that decolonization need not 
mean regression and that they must put 
their trust in qualities which are well-tried, 
solid and {highly esteemed.” The predica- 


i 


\ 
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ment of the native is that though they know 
that the values of the imperialists and the 
facts of their existence do not hang together, 


` they can neither reject them completely nor 


assimilate them. “The imperialists’ humanism 
claims that they are one with the. rest of 
humanity but their racial methods set them 
apart." 


The fight of the native against the white - 
value-system which is “the sum total of 
prejudices, myths and collective attitudes 
and the cultural compulsive has been dilu- 
ted to a great extent because of the subtle 
ways adopted by the imperialists.” “They 
picked out promising adolescents ; they bran- 
ded them, as with a red hot iron, with the 
principles of western culture; they stuffed 
their mouths full with high sounding phrases, 
grand glutinous words that stuck to theteeth. - 
After a short stay in the mother country 
( white country) they were sent home, 
white-washed. These walking lies had no- 
thing left to say to their brothers: They 


. only echoed.” 


The process of estrangement of the 
native mind was completed through language 
and literature. The acquisition of the lan- 
guage and'literature of the rulers became a 
sign of sophistication and class although 
this sophistication was not of the same class 
as that of settlers’. Our claim to joining 
the Commonwealth club is that we жеге 
co-sufferers and some of us speak and write 
in the same language. We have neyer cared 


. to ask and answer the basic question whether 


literature written in English by the natives 
can be representative of a non-white territory. 
Some of us who teach English language’ and 
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literature and those who put it to creative 
use assume that the English language is our 
own and we can. wield it with the same 


sophistication with which a native of white . 


territories can. We also assume that lan- 
guage is an individual affair and that a wri- 
ter breathes life into dead language, any 
language. In fact, language is only in part - 
an individual affair. It is created and fa- 
shioned in order to deal with problems that 
a society is confronted with at a particular 
stage of history. Dadaism, surrealism and 
noveau roman were thrown up by historical 
situations and are part of the culture that 
-produced them. In the process of struggling 
and solving these problems the struggle and 
experiences are incorporated in the form of 
language. "Language is only in part an 
individual instrument. It is in main a 
community instrument used for community , 
purposes. As'such it tends to launch out 
on a career of its own, to which individuals 
(living in that society) contribute very much 
as the coral insect contributes to the coral 
reef or island." In our case ће coral insect 
is removed from the coral reef or island. 


A language is not just a tool; it is the 
repository of a culture's collective experience, 
emotions and feelings. The knowledge of 
the world and of fellow beings that the society 
has acquired comes to be included in the 
language. That is why literature is not only 
an emotion of the writer but an emotion 
aboutthe world, expressed in a language 
that itself embodies our collective knowledge 
ofthe world. Unless we credit an individual 
with an international character, living in a 
number of cultures 
cannot grant him that all knowing status. 


simultaneously, we : 


If we accept that a writer or an individual ` 
cannot be separated from a culture, from 
Society, we must also accept that his work 
is part of a culture and of a language “which 
is a record of its human relationships, its 
consciousness of the new problems given it. 
tosolve and its changed thinking brought 
about by the struggle to achieve these prob- 
lems.” In other words, the cultural and 
historical universe determines the language 


and sensibility of a writer and when a , writer 


takes up pen to write he cannot separate it 
from the cultural moorings which constantly 
feed the language. The kind of language 
that the Americans have fashioned and the 
kind of variation that the black Americans 
have shown will go to establish my point. 
Let me hasten to add that Iam not by any 
chance trying to suggest that Indians should 
not write in English or that they should not 
learn thelanguage. What I am trying to 
suggest is that а foreign language cannot be 
used for sophisticated purposes with facility 
while writing great literature. It is true 
that Indians, like other people of the 
Third World, will continue to read and 
write in English particularly because modern 
imagination is western imagination. 
One way of keeping ourselves in touch 
with modern imagination is through the 
medium of an international language and 
English happens to be availible to us. But 
the- literature that will be written in this 


` language will be of a different quality. “It is 
` not easy to use language for the length of 


a novel or а play out of a self-conscious 
awareness of its function as the medium of 
the fictional artifice without in some way 
confronting the burden of a collective or 
individual past that language carries." Thus 
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the tension between the collective experience 
of a culture embodied in the language of 
the colonizers and the realities of existence 
that the native users of this language exploit 
to convey is inherent in Indo-Anglian litera- 
ture. The writers are prisoners of that 
language and at the same time makers of 
that prison. 
double-consciousness that one finds in Indo- 
Anglian literature ; it is mostly the expre- 
ssion of borrowed sensibility. | 


The comparison with Canadian and 
Australian literature written in English will 
not be valid—although Canada has its Indians 
and Eskimos, Australia its Aborigines and. 
New Zealand its Maoris— as in these coun- 
tries the cultural ethos is more or less the 
same and the language is spoken by the 
majority of inhabitants. The institutions 
that support the language also go with it. 


English in India is still the language of the- 


middle, upper middle and upper classes that 
aspire to move up the social ladder. It is 
the language not of the masses and the writer 
cannot communicate with them if he chooses 
to write in English. Since literature is 
communication it involves an artist, an 
audience and a language familiar to both. 
If he chooses to write in English, he' can 
communicate only with a number of people 
in the country and those speaking that lan- 


guage outside that country. The cultural - 


estrangement that Frantz Fanon talks about 
cannot be overcome this way. In a way, 
this will be strengthened if he communicates 
with a limited number, Even now we have 
a feeling in the country that those who are 
well up in the language can get a cushy job. 
With the result that the same «ambivalence 


It is not the expression of . 


° 
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is revealed in our approach to the language. 
And we conveniently skirt the gnawing 
question by saying that we cannot do with- 
out the language. 


I would like to emphasise that language 
is created-not to provide material for the 
artist. . Language arose out of man’s labour 
and out of the mastery over nature that man 
developed through labour. It will be useful 
to consult a small but interesting book by 
Raymond Williams. Keywords which will 
give one an idea how words came to acquire 
meanings over the centuries in the light of 
new experience and new concepts and. how 

they acquired new connotations. The lan- 
guage of our one time masters that we use 
is cut off from the.vital sap that sustains a 
culture. We have not been able to fashion 
the English language the way black Ameri- 
cans have done in the U.S.A. 


It is for this reason that there is insuffi- 
ciency of criticism and critical thought in 
India. We may wax eloquent at the achieve- 
ment in the field of letters—although such 
expressions should be taken with a pinch of- 
salt—but we have hardly established a criti- 
cal tradition of our own in this century. Are 
not the tools and critical criteria borrowed ? 
Do we not unquestioningly apply the same 
criteria to native literature that have been 
fashioned іп the West? What critical thin- 
king has been done in India in the post. 
world-war period which shows that it is indi- 
geneous ? Even the theory of Rasa that is 
considered representative of Indian critical 
tradition has not been updated. One could, 
for example, explore the possibility of expan- 
ding its range, giving it a scientific basis 
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in the light of the theory of communication, 
formalist, structuralist and post-structuralist 
théories; , Do we have a critic, apart from 
Ram Chandra Shukla in Hindi, who could 
stand up: ta, say, Matthew Arnold, Т. 5. 
Eliot or Е.В, Leavis or even Steiner ? The 
important thing about these critics is that 
they are not only critics. of literature but 
also. of culture and the state'of society. We 
have Leavisites who cannot stand any. criti- 
cism of, Leavis, howsoever convincing, and 
keep on intoning what Leavis has said. 


It is needless to say that criticism and 
critical thouglit are the necessary background 
for the writing of literature. Critical thought 
examines not only the creative writing in 
that language. but also the sensibility and 
the culture that makes such a literature 
possible. How do our writers compare with 
other writers who are first rate? And what 
perspective do we give to our 'literature 
and literary criticism? The breaking 


up of forms that is taking place in the West . 


now and the new kind of writing that is 
coming up, based on the non-elitist mode of 
perception—it does not measure up to the 
old criteria of Matthew Arnold—can be 
understood only in the light of the new 
philosophical thought of Paul Goodman, 
Herbert Marcuse, R. D. Laing, Prantz 
Fanon among others. 


Critical thought has been the moral and 
intellectual sustenance of Western civilization 
since the birth of the modern age. In an 
article entitled “A Literature Without 
Criticism" Octavio Paz writes that in most 
works of Spanish literature there is "ап 
indeterminate zone which is also a gap left 
by divine certainties now ‘undermined by 


. debtors. 


ап absolute. 


critical thought.” This work. shows up in 
almost all works written in our centuries. 
(Т am referring to this article because I think 
it is. quite relevant to the state of literature 
and critical. thought in our country.) Paz 
goes on to argue : “To what extent our litera- 
ture is modern, more so than our political 


. and social system which ignore critical 


thought and usually resent it. ...The answer 
is less equivocal if we turn from critical 
literature or criticism in literature to literary 
political and. moral criticism itself. This is 
the теаѕоп why we have not had any original 
intellectual movement. We do not have 
critics like Richards, Leavis, the Parisian 
structuralists or American Negro critics... 

„Ла our language we have never had real 
eritical thought, in either Science, philosophy 
or history. Without Kant, Coleridge might 
never have written on the poetic imagina- 
tion. Without Sassure or Jakobson we 
would not have had structuralists. Literary 
criticism and philosophical thought have 
always inter-communicated." Paz’s final 
judgment is, and it is as valid for India and 
Indo-Anglian literature as for bis own 
country—that at best we are intellectual 
It is true that critical thought 
alone cannot produce a literature, nor an 
artistic tradition nor a political one, but 


`- critical thought can create the space in which 


art, literature and politics can develop. 
Creating that space is the prime task of the 
present day writer. Ido not know whether 
critical writing in English can perform that 
task Sor us. But I can safely say that a 
literary critic does not function in terms of 
‘He functions in the context 
of-a class, a group or a nation. As У. Е. 


Calverton writes in ‘Art and Social Change,’ 


a literary critic functions in terms of his cul-. 


ture and in ‘reference to his personal and 
individual heritage. Тһе example of the 


new black writers in América who are trying ` 


to fashion a new aesthetics is significant in 
this.context. They go to the extent of saying 
that, despite the proliferation of experts, 
white Americans are unable to evaluate 
black experience or any work of art derived 
from it or addressed to those who live it. 


` And this will have to be related to what 
V.S. Naipaul calls the ''distress of India" 
which Indians and, Indian writers are not 
willing to face; for it will ultimately be a 


critique of the мау we look at things and. 


of our attitudes." Writing of the works of 
R. K. Narayan, he writes :- *To get down 
to Narayan's world, to perceive the order 
and continuity he saw dereliction and small- 
ness of India, to enter into his ironic accep- 


£ 
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tance and relish his comedy was to ignore 


too much of myself, my sense of history and 
even the simpler ideas of human possibility." 


In order to face the **distress of India” 


a writer has not only to steer clear of the 
accepted approach and attitudes but also to 
Stand against the temptation to slide into 


 archdism. As against the world of Narayan's 
novels, Naipaul finds the world of Tendul- 


kar's writings, particularly ‘The Vultures’, a 
more recognizable place, a crueller place. 
If Indo-Anglian literature has to be part of 


. our land it must show us а shattered world 
and our inability to cope with it in the tradi- 


tional manner of withdrawal into archaism. 


: “Disturbance, instability, development lay 


elsewhere ; we who had lost our wars and 
were removed from great events, were at 
peace. Inlifeas in literature, we received 
tourists." ( Naipaul ) 


—$0$— 
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| THE ROLE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AS: | 
"PEACEFUL TRADERS” AND THE ANGLO-MUGHAL WAR 
| ОЕ 1686—1690 


A. CHATTERII. 


CHAPTER Ш 
THE ROLE OF THE MONARCHY ` 


“That a small island in the Atlantic should 
have conquered and held the vast conti- 
nent of India as a subject province is 
itself a fact. which can never be stated 
without exciting astonishment. But the 
‘surprise will be increased when it is added 
that this great conquest was made, not 


by the collective force of the nation, but 


by a Company of Merchants ”’ 


Major General Sir John Malcolm 


One other aspect of early relations 
between the English Company and India 


which was highlighted by the wars of 1686-90 ` 


was the question of monarchical participation 
inthe plans of the "East India Company. 

The events illustrate a high degree of coope- 
ration between the Company and the Crown 
in the course of the war. The ships carrying 
troops to Bengal sailed under royal commi- 
ssions; the King issued a proclamation 
commanding the return: of all his subjects 
who were in the service of the Indian powers; 
while a letter of September 20, 1687, from 


the Court of Directors to the Agent at — 


Bengal indicates even closer cooperation : 


(Your) letters were not only read seriously 


in our Committee, but in His Majestie's . 


Cabinet Council, and the king himself 
present... 50 | 


` The question then arises as to the back- 
ground of this relationship. Did the East 
India Company work conpletely independent- 
ly of the Crown, as has been suggested by 
those who noted the role of the Dutch 
Government in the affairs of the Dutch East 


. India Company ? Or was there a great deal 


of cooperation? Ifso, was it a deliberate 
effort to use the Company as а means of 
expansion of the state ? 


. The historical relationship of the 
Company and the Crown can best be traced 
through the various royal charters, which 
established the guidelines for the Company. 
To begin with, the Charter of 1600, granted 
by Queen Elizabeth, which established the 
Company must be considered. 


It is clear that the sole function of the 
Company, as perceived in this charter, was 
trade, for there was no mention of the right 
to assume sovereignty of new lands, as there 
had been in the patent granted to Gilbert 
concerning Newfoundland. - Apart from its 
exclusive trading rights, the Company receiv- 
ed some legislative powers, *based on those 


_ recognised at the time as appropriate for 


municipal and 


commercial 
bodies." 53 


corporate 
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James I, althougli at first willing to 
authorize private trading in the areas. where 
Elizabeth had granted the Company a mono- 
poly, issued a fresh charter in 1609, confir- 
ming that of Elizabeth in perpetuity.53 He 
also increased the legislative and judicial 
powers of the Company so that it could 
establish.a rudimentary form of government 
where.it chose.54 ` 


_ The charter granted the Company the 


right to own fortresses, send ships, men and 
ammunition, build fortifications, and “таке 
peace or war with any non-Christian people 
in any places of their trade for the advantage 
and benefit of the Company and. their. 
trade." 55 In addition, their governing and 
judicial rights were enhanced 


In August 1683, the Company was 
empowered to make war-or peace with “any 
of the heathen nations of Asia, Africa and 
America,” to raise military forces and to 
execute martial law. This, was adopted 
apparently on Sir-Josiah Child's initiative, 
*to extend the power of the Company on 
the analogy ofthe Dutch East Indies Com- 
pany and to create an Empire in India," 
with the reservation that the king had the 
right to, “interpose” in the Company's terri- 
torial possessions, over which the Crown 
had sovereign powers. 56 


In. 1686, James I renewed the charter, 


with the added power of coining money 


resembling that of the native princes of the 
region.5.7 This was a reaffirmation of the 


grant by letters patent from Charles П in. 


1677.58 : 


In response- to these’ grants. of power, 
the Company began to exercise its rights. 


x 


In 1668; the Company received full sovereign 
rights over the island of Bombay, , which they 
leased at a nominal annual rate rom the 
Crown.5 8 According to Alexander 
Hamilton, “the King finding, that the 


‚ Charge of keeping Bombay in his own Hands 


would not turn to account, the Revenues 
being so very inconsiderable, he made it 
over to the East India Company in Fee ` 
Tail...... "во Whether ; Charles’: motives 
were expedient or not, the result was to 
afford. the Company an area where" their 
control was  absolute.: Further south, 
Madras and Fort St. George, begun in 
1640 as trading posts, witnessed the estab- 
lishment of a mint in 1686, while in 1687, 
Madras was created into a corporation.¢} 


Thus, the Charters themselves display 
the extent to which cooperation between the: 
King and the Company had progressed. 
The Company possessed, albeit in varying 
degrees, legislative, judicial, financial and : 
martial powers, the power to make war and 
peace with ‘heathens’? as well as “full 
sovereign rights" over Bombay. When all 
these facts are considered in conjunction with 
the Acts of Navigation of 1651 and 1660, 
which protected the East India trade,®2 {һе 
appointment of Sir Thomas Roe as the 
ambassador of the Crown rather than the 
Company, it is difficult not to suspect. some 
governmental interest and involvement in the 
Company's policies. It may be held that 
the rights granted to the Company were 
necessary adjuncts of the monopoly to trade - 
insuch a rich area: that the grant and 
exercise of these powers was essential to 
begin with for the governance of the seryants 
of the.Company themselves, In this case; 
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it follows that the expansionist predelictions 
of the Company as exhibited in 1686-90 
were inherent in the nature and composition 
of the Company. What is clear is that 
governmental cooperation played a large 
role in encouraging the Company to outgrow 


their rolé of “peaceful traders" : ‘whether . 


deliberately or unconsciously. 


Not only does this make the events of -- 


1686-90 seem easier to understand, but it 
clears up once and for all the concept that 
the English East India remained a body of 
peaceful traders till the mid-eighteenth 
century. Even though it may be claimed 
that they exercised their powers “peacefully” 
up to 1686, the war and its sponsorship by 
the Crown shows that the era of quiet con- 
solidation in commercial matters had come 
to an end : the Anglo-Mughal War was the 
sign of clearly aggressive and not peaceful 
intent. 


CONCLUSION 


An examination of conditions affecting 


the East India Company both in India and 
in England^ in the years just prior to, the 
Anglo-Mughal War, as wellas a - considera. 
tion of the connection between the Crown 


and the Company withrregard. tó the latter's- 


powers .clearly illustrates that both these 
were factors which: led to ‘the "outbreak of 
agression on the part of the Company in 
India in 1686. The events of 1686-90 show 
that the days of the “peaceful traders” had 
ended. While it cannot be disputed that at 
the outset of its connection with the East 
Indian trade, the Company’s motives were 
absolutely peaceful, it cannot be disputed 
either that the years between 1686-90 are 
obvious indications that this policy һай 


* changed. 


Prompted by the constitutional 
process which had slowly granted a multitude 
of rights and powers to the Company, aggra- 
vated by the turn of events in both India 
and in England, and effectively led by Sir 


- Josiah Child, the “peaceful traders’? made 


their first bid for. complete power in the 


' sense of independence from the local rulers. 


Thefact that.they failed in their attempt 
does not detract in the least from their inten- 
tions, Also, the fact that they | learnt 
their lesson well, and played the role of 
“peaceful trader” to perfection till the midd- 
le of the eighteenth century doés not serve 
to erase the-events of 1686-90, with all their 
implications. Thus, the events and the 


. factors which’ influenced them are of vital 


importance in any consideration of the role 
of the English merchants in India.. 
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RE-PRINT 
SOVEREIGN BALM 


Опе night as in my little hut I lay 
With fever burning, lonely and afraid, - 
There fluttered down a tiny bird of day 
Into my hands and on my heart was laid. 


Its nest some snake marauding did invade ;, 
^ And seeking safety, through the dark it came 
То the warm light, and lonely and afraid —— 

` Put its cold heart to seek my comforts flame. 


` And when I felt its quivering body near, 
So great a peace enveloped me that I 
Seemed. distantly a loving Voice to hear : 
My child, what meaneth this anxiety ? ` 


Lo ! not one tiny bird to earth can fall, 
‚ Not e'en a hair of all that I have made, 
` Without My knowledge who regardeth all | 
And on My heart thou too art ever laid. 


. Ferrier. Elwin 


~ 


. Modern Review of July 1934 


EXPORT POTENTIAL .OF TOURISM 
By Dr. В. R.S. Gupta Dr. S. S. Dargar 


‘Tourism is an industry without 
Chimneys. Tourism, ranks twelvth in the 
country’s exports by commoddity composi- 
tion.! ‘Tourism is going to be the major 
industry of the eighties.’- ‘Tourism is the . 
world's second largest industry-coming after 
oil industry. It had a turnover of $ 2,200 , 
million.'$ The Indian Government had 
not recognised tourism as a priority export 
industry. It urged the government to grant 
this status.4. ‘In recent years, international 
tourism has emerged as an increasingly 
important sector of the world economy. 
Earlier in this country, international leisure 
travel was the preserve of the rich and privi 
ledged. However recent improvements in 
transportation and communications have 
democratised the travel industry. Today a 
wide variety of international travel "packages 
is available for relatively modest outlays. 
The advent of this phenomenon has not 
only deepened the pool of consumers for the 
international travel industry it has also 
widened the industry's scope for developing 
potentially profitable déstinations.5 


Many of these new or expanded destina- 
tions are located in the third world nations. 
Thus the international tourism industry has 
become enmeshed in the process of economic 
development. . Its role in that process has 
received mixed reactions from those who 
‘have studied it. Anthropologists and socio- 


logists have been concerned with the impact 
that it had on indigenous societies and cul- 
tures.6 Investigators with. business back- 
grounds are more interested in the industry’s 
potential for profits.7 Other investigators 
have béen concerned with the foreign 
exchange implications of the industry and 
with its role as a vehicle for expansion.8 
Surprisingly little has béen written concerning 
the economic implications of burgeoning 
tourist facilities fot host countries.9 Ап 
understanding of these’ phenomena would 
appear to be especially important when Third 
World nations are involved. In such nations 
tourists facilities may be entering an indus- 
trial and commercial vacuum. This is true 
especially of the smaller nations. In such 
countries the tourist industry may assume 
an immediate significance in terms. of GNP 
and related variables. Whether or not this 


.Significance is felt beyond the national 


accounts. in terms of improved welfare levels 
and a deepening of development remains to 
beseen.10 ` 


TOSRISM-A SERVICE INDUSTRY : 


‘Needless to add, tourism is a service 
industry. Like most service activities, its 
final product is somewhat intangible. In 


- advanced economies, the impact of service 


activities has often been under-estimated. 
Such Purse have often been cast in a 
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subordinate role to manufacturing. Although 
most advanced economies are service-orien- 
ted today, many analysts look back with 
nostalgia to the era of manufacturing domi- 
‘nance. “The adoption of such intellectual 
“baggage will prejudice the. understanding of 
the role of the service sectors in emerging 
nations. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that service industries’ are developing roles 
of their own in advanced economies. Their 
operations are expanding independent of the 
menufacturing base. In fact, services are 
expanding in nations where manufacturing 
is on the decline, This state of affairs has 


focussed attention on the role. played by ` 


services in the world есопоту.11 


Writing іп: 1981, Ronald Kent Shelp 
argued that growing service economies tend 
to experience a growing demand for goods.!2 
It is almost definitional to assume that these 


goods niust be supplied from abroad. A : 


healthy balance of payments would require 
the service economies to supply something 
in return in payment for their imports. ОЁ 
course a part of their exports will still be 
manufactured items but services can be 
expected to play an increasingly significant 
role in the balance-of-payments situation in 
advanced economies. Thus sérvices are 
becoming increasingaly important їп the 
world economy.18 The balance of payments 
. situation of advanced nations would not be 
sufficient in itself to provide an entree for 
services to the international scene. Such an 
assumption would reactivate the proposition: 
- that ‘supply creates its own demand.’ As 
Shelp has said, ‘there are many—inseparable 


linkeages between service econ mies and the: 


~ 


international economies. 14 


- Persons in 


1985. 


Li 


The experiences of other countries like 
Italy, Spain and Japan has showa that their 
balance of payment position has considerably 
increased through tourist income. To coun- 
tries like Lebanon, ‘this industry is like 
their bread ánd butter. Even the Communist 
countries 
thrown open their doors to foreigri tourists 


with a view to developing this indistry.: 
‘Perhaps a better understanding of the impact 


of tourism on the welfare of the emerging 
nations can be attained through a sectoral 
approach. In some Third World nations 
the tourist industry has become a significant 
sector of thé national economy. If the in- 
fluences which it exercises on that economy 
can be understood, then a more accurate 
appraisal of various intra-sectoral „pursuits 
can be made. 

One of the most obvious’ presumed 
benefits to be garnered from tourism ‘is the 
creation of jobs. No one could dispute the 


_ Surface effect that tourism has on overald 


levels of employment. Certainly, it creates 
jobs bit an assessment of the real impact of 
those jobs upon their recipients and upon 
the economy as a whole requires careful 
consideration. Needless to. add, the job 
creation in the tourist industry is the ‘nation 
of bushboys’ thesis (Foreign Trade Review- 
Quarterly Journal of Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade July—September 1985.) 
Proponénts of this viewpoint suggest that the 
typical jobs in the tourist industry is a 
low-paid, dead-end position, which does 
violence to the self-worth of the person who 
holds it. (For an alternative point - of 
view, see de Kadt, op, cit, Chapter 3. ) 
y such positions may even 


including the U.S.S.R. have. 


aul 
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be worse off than they were before, if 
accepting employment necessitates move 
- from a rural setting into the environs 
of a tourist enclave, or major city, where 
the cost of living is much higher. Certainly 
this line of reasoning casts some doubts upon 
the positive impact of the tourist industry as 
an employer of unskilled labour. Unfor- 
tunately, concrete evidence appears to be 
largely ancedotal, thus barring any definitive 
judgement. Even if those who doubt the 
utility of creating mental jobs through 
tourism are correct, it must be remembered 
that the industry also provides employment 
for skilled workers. In some cases, the 
potential benefit to the local economy may 
be constrained by the employment of foreign 
nationals, especially where persons of simi- 
lar skills are available locally. Even the 
employment of indigenous person in skilled 


pursuits may be free of negative impact. ` 


It is quite possible that the very real attrac- 
tions of the tourist industry may draw skilled 
persons away from pursuits more central to 
the needs of the developing economy. 
Unfortunately, as was the case with skilled 
labour, concrete evidence concerning the 
impact which skilled employment in the 
tourist industry has upon the economy as 
à whole, is difficult to obtain. 


In addition to hotels, restaurants and 


basic transporation facilities. there is little ` 


doubt that tourism will generate or attract 
various other activities. The overall impact 
of the host country will depend on its size’ 
and sophistication as well as on the nature 
and extent of the tourist facilities. Oddly 
enough, it is the larger countries, where the 
overall impact of tourism seems less pervasive, 
which may benefit most from such an enter- 


ГА 


prise. In such locations, facilities can often 
be constructed with local labour and mate- 
rials thus avoiding the necessity of straining 


‘foreign exchange balances’ while providing 


jobs and income locally. In larger nations, 
theré is less danger of overbalancing the 
infrastructure in the direction of the tourist 
facilities, Rather the facilities can be posi- 
tioned to utilise existing infrastructure.15 


_ A growing tourist industry in larger 
Third World nations may broaden the mar- 
ket for domestic production. This applies 
to a wide variety of goods and services. 


- Jobs will be created in industries supplying 


hotel: and resorting furnishings, athletic 
equipment of various sorts including e.g. a 
variety of boats and deep-sea gear, and 


. domestically produced food, not to mention 


resort wear'and artifacts. The. impact of 
tourism on output demand in these sectors 
will have income and employment effects 
upon the economy. Whether or not these 
results are totally positive depends on the 
ability of the economy to supply the needs 
of the tourist sector without re-allocating 
resources and/or output from more effica- 

cious pursuits: | 


In smaller and. poorer nations, where 
many of the goods described above must be 
imported, the positive impact of the tourism 
upon the economy will be less spectacular. 
In fact, the industry may contribute to 
balance-of-payments difficulties and domes- 
tic shortages of foodstuffs and other resourc- 
es siphoned away from local uses. The 
potential for tourist-related import substitu- 
tion as a stimulus for local industry declines 
in feasibility in direct relation to the size and 


> ~ 
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“strength of the host economy, Even in the 
‘larger host countries such stimuli are of 


secondary rather than primary importance - 


to manufacturing sectors. N 


Since tourism is a consumer service, 
її does not perform the linkage role ascribed 
tə various business services. If it strengthens 
manufacturing growth .poles, it does so 
through the generation of derived demand. 
І it is to be significant as a domestic growth 
pole, then it must assume the function of a 
leading sector im the economy. As such, 
it will condition other forms of development. 
E will require ‘large allocations of physical 
and financial capital. It might be argued 
that the downside risks associated with both 
forms of capital are less in the case of tourist 
facilities than they are in manufacturing 
facilities. In the U S.A., it may seem that 
an Orlando with its Disney World need not 
be expected to suffer the fate of a Youngs- 
town with its steel facilities, Presumably, 
the theme park and its associated activities 
are less susceptible to the Schumpeterian 
dialectic at work among other leading sectors 
of the US economy. 


SOME IMPORTANT BOGUESTIONS : 


1. Destinational traffic : 


` The tourist promotional programmes" 


oe to pay more attention to ‘destinational 
traffic? as distinct from ‘transit traffic’16 
Needless to add. ‘The basic premis of Indian 
tourist.policy is the development of destina- 
tion traffic. 17 Wild life and Shikar tourism 
is proposed to be developed. The establish- 
ment of the Wild Life cell in the department 
о? Tourism is a step in the right direction. 


2. Training Programmes for Guides ; 


Thers is a great need for specialised train- 
ing programmes for guides in various tourist 
disciplines like hotel management, trans- 
port techniques and other consumer services. 


The establishment of an Institute of Tourism 


is a step in the right direction. Besides train- 
ing personnel in different tourist services, 
Stress should be laid on imparting effective 
training in politeness, courtesy and hospita- 
lity to attract tourists, Several universities 
have shown interest introducing tourism as. 
a subject of study. The subject could be 
htroduced in schools as well. ` 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 
CANADA 
PARENTAL LEAVE 


Atnendments, introduced in June 1984, 
significantly improved standards for parental 
leeve. The key changes are as follows : 


=— The qualifying employment period for 
maternity leave is reduced from 12 to 
6 months. 


— In‘addition to 17 weeks maternity leave, 

| an additional child-care entitlement of 
24 weeks is now available to both. pa- 
rents, whether natural or adoptive. 


— Pregnant employees cannot be forced to 
take "maternity leave, unless the em- 
ployer can demonstrate that she is una- 
ble to perform an essential function of 
her job. E 


, 


= Onreturning to. woik after maternity 


or child-care leave all employees are ` 


entitled to resume employment either in 
the same or in а comparable position, 
with the same wages and benefits and 
in the same locality. Unless, of course, 


the employee is unable to carry ош the . 


work performed, prior to absence. 


— While on leave, employees may request 
to be kept informed of all training and 
promotion opportunities. 


Current ‘Affairs 


— Pension, health, disability and seniority 
entitlements will continue to accumulate 
during leave of absence for family тез. 
ponsibilities. This was not the case 
previously. 


The new law applies to all those under 
federal jurisdiction and the enactment of 


.Similar provisions will be necessary under 


provinciallabourlaws to achieve universal 
coverage. 


A year previously, legislation covering 
unemployment insurance maternity benefits 
had been made more flexible. Both adop- 
tive. and natural parents now have the same 
entitlements. Claimants will simply have 
to show atleast 20 weeks of insurable em- 
ployment during the 52 weeks Previously, 
a woman had to prove she had worked for 
10 weeks around the time-of conception. 
This outdated requirement was to prevent 
women who found they were pregnant from 
seeking work to qualify for subsequent 
benefits. i 


Source : Canada : An Act to amend the 
Canada Labour Code and the 


Financial Administration Act - 
(C-34), 27. June 1984, pp. 3-12 
(offprint). 


An Act to amend the unemploy- 


ment Insurance, Act 1971 (No..3), 
(C-156), 2 June 1983, 6 pp. 
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ІМЅЕЕ STUDY ON ABSENTEEISM: despite maternal responsibilities. 


NO HIGHER AMONG WOMEN THAN 
. MEN 


Women have the reputation for being 
off work more often than men. In fact, 
if maternity leave is not counted, the differ- 
ence is slight and сап be explained by the 
fact that there are proportionately more 
women in unskilled jobs where: absenteeism, 
for both sexes together, is the highest ( see 
SLB 1/78, p. 41). Any preconceived idea 
on absenteeism, say two researchers from 
the National Institute of Statistics and Есо-. 
nomic Studies (INSEE) needs to be qualified. 


In global terms, there is about 50% 
more absenteeism among women than among 
men in industry, nearly double in commerce 
and nearly triple. in banking and finance. 
Leaving out maternity leave, however, 
the absenteeism drops considerably 
from 47% to 16 per cent. From around 
40 years of age, when maternity leave 
becomes infrequent, absentee  pátterns 
among men and women are very similar and, 
at the same level of ‘qualifications, women 


actually tend to be off work less often than . 


шеп. 


Maternity leave is getting longer. In 


1982 it accounted for 16.5% of all social . 


security benefit days, compared to 11% in 
1978. The relative upturn in the birth rate 
‘since 1976 has been reinforced by the deci- 
sion taken in 1980 to increase maternity 


leave to 36 weeks for the third and subse- 


quent children and.by growing social’ securi- 
ty coverage as a result of the increasing ten- 
dency of female employees to.go.on working 


Lastly, the survey shows that if th: 
child is ill, it is still the woman. rather than. 
the man who will stay at home. . 


INSEE also confirms the well-known 


‘tendency for more frequent absenteeism 


among the less skilled employees, probably 
because the work is harder, sometimes more 
dangerous, and above all less rewarding. 
The authors note,.too, that the social cate- 
gories concerned are those in which preven- 
tive medicine is at least practised and illness 
is more often treated than prevented. Also, 
these are the categories in which attendance 
controls are stricter (executives do not have 
to clock in, for example) and the lack of 
domestic help to cope with the strains of: 
daily life means that employees are more 
likely to stay away “ог personal reasons”. 


One last finding is that the average dura- 
tion of absence is higher in large firms, for all 
branches of activity and all levels of qualifi- 
cation. The authors ascribe this to the better 
social security coverage for time-off enjoyed 
by employees in such firms, particularly 
where agreements provide for monthly pay 
cheques and where additional, complemen- 
tary social security benefits operate. 


. Source : INSEE : **Absenteisme : le poids 
des facteurs collectifs," Бу 
Elisabeth . Vlassenko and Jean- 
Charles Willard in Economie et 
statistique (Paris), No. 164, Mar. 
1984. La Semaine sociale Lamy 
(Paris), No. 208, 26 Apr. 1984, 
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GERMAN. DEMOCRATIC RE- 
PUBLIC 


NEW LEGISLATION ON CHILD CARE 


A decree of 17 May 1984 governing 
3-children -families -outlines public policy 
_ concerning child care for working mothers, 
working married couples and newly married 


young couples (for earlier legislation see SLB ` 


|. 3/76, p 211). 


For working mothers with three or more- 


children, the new legislation provides for 
prolonged maternity leave and for seven 


weeks’ leave per calendar year with pay to. 


care for childern aged up to 14 years who 


fal ill, with a minimum allowance of 350. 


Marks per month (1 US$=3.02°GDR 
Märks). For mother working part-time the 
minimum allowance will be paid pro rata 
to the, average working time per week. 


In certain. cases, paid leave may be 


claimed by the- husband or grandmother, 
instead of the mother. 


kirg. people with three or more children. 


^ Full-time female students may also claim 
paid study leave following the end of mater- 
nity leave for the third child. Married 
mothers with three or more children will 
also receive a child care allowance while 
nursing their sick children. .This allowance 


“may be claimed fora child under 14 years. 


of age. It is granted to mothers with three 
children for-a period of 8 weeks; with 
4 children.for 10 weeks; with 5 or more 


children for а 13 weeks maximum per year. 


The child care allowance’ may not “exceed 
the amount оѓ ће mother's sickness benefit. 


‘include reconstruction, 


‹ This also applies to | 
the grandmother of children of single wor- 


Two other decrees adopted on the same ` 


date outline -minimum living and working 
conditions for families with three or more 
children and local companies are required to 


make recommendations to city councils on, 


how conditions may be improved. 

Measures to improve living conditions 
modernisation and 
new construction of housing and organisa- 


tion of a housing registry. Health care ser- 
vices are to be increased, through the provi- 


sion of a family doctor scheme and, access 
to medical services in both the workplace 
and іп schools. Working parents will be 
given greater access to kindergarten and 


. day-care services and financing for clothing, 


school transport and sports/cultural activi- 
ties for children is to be increased for fami- 
lies with three or more children, 


Preferential provisions previously appli- 
cable to families with four or more children 


"for holiday vacancies, and tourist trips, will 
now also apply to families with three chil- 
Young married couples granted a ` 


dren. 
governmerit loan of 5,000 Marks do not 
have to repay the sum if they have three 
children. : 


The legislation also concérns the grant- 
ing of loans to newly married young couples 
beginning а family and wishing to improve 
their living standards. Conditions of credit 
upon the birth of a third child are outlined, 


providing for a grace period of up to eight . 


years for repayment. 


GDR : Gesetzblatt ( Official 
Gazette), 28 Мау 1984, 
Part 1, No. 16, рр. 193-196. 
Neues Deutschland ( Berlin y 
` 29 May 1984. . 


Source `: 


* 
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SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 
MATERNITY LEAVE EXTENSION | 


The period of maternity leave is now 
extended to 75 days on full pay for all female 
employees whether they are salary earners 
in the private sector, civil servants or wor- 
` kers in industry or agriculture. This exten- 
sion was introduced by Legislative Decree 


of 6 August 1984 amending all previous.. 


legislation i in this area. 


Source : Syrian Ai. Republic : Legislative 
Decree No. 6 of 6 August 1984, 
Al Jarida Al Rasmiya . 
Gazette ) No. 33, 22 Aug. 1984, 


French translation in Recueil des ` 


“lois et de la legislation financiere 
de: la Republique. arabe syrienne 


(Damascus), Sep.—Oct. 1984, p. 20. . 


USSR 


FLEXIBLE HOURS FOR WORKING 
MOTHERS 


Regulations on flexible.working schedu- 
les for working women with children, adop- 
ted by the State Committee for Labour and 
Social Affairs and the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions in June 1984, 


` aimed at providing working mothers with к 
better opportunities for-combining family: 


responsibilities with their occupational and 
community activities (see also SLB 3/79, p. 
244, 1/81, p. 5 and 2/82, p. 216). The regu- 
lations call upon management and the trade 
union committee to jointly introduce -new 


( Official ` 


“— ‘‘yariable hours”? 


forms of. work organisation in all sectors and . 
establishments regardless of weekly or daily 
work schedulés. : 


The main preconditions for introducing 
any flexible scheme аге: its conformity with 
total annual working hours calculated on a. 
6-hour-day, 7 days a week (e.g. 2,092 hours 
in 1983), and with statutory daily working 
time, which should not exceed 10 hours per 
day, or 12 hours including non-paid breaks. 


A flexible time schedule normally con- 
sists of 3 components : 


— “fixed core hours" during which women 
workers should be at their work station ; 


permitting workers to 
start or finish work at any time within a 
specific time band ; 


— “breaks for rest and meals" which con- 
sist of between 30 minutes‘and 2 hours 
within the'period of “variable hours". 
Such breaks are not paid and are not 
included in working time. 


Nursing mothers with children under 
1 year of age are entitled to have additional 
breaks for breast-feeding. 


Part-time working mothers are also 
allowed to work a flexible schedule. In this 
case, .the production rates are proportionate 
to the hours effectively worked. 


Women workers who violate the regula- 
tion on flexible hours are liable to be depri- . 
ved of the right to work on a flexible sche- 
dule for a period of up to 3 months. 
Repeated violations will entail’ a permanent 
transfer to a normal fixed-hour working 
Schedule. ELO 


22€ * 


Incase of necessity, management ‘can ^ 


transfer those working on flexible system to 


a fixed кене for a period of up to'one - 


moath. 


Source : -Ekonomicheskaja Gazeta (Moscow), 
146, Nov. 1934. 


Source : International Labour Office 
Geneva Social and Labour 
1/85 Bulletin J uly-August 
1985. 


'AEMS, MULTINATIONALS AND . 


FCREIGN POLICY 


Jok n Cavanagh writes 


o^ 


ARMS is big business, far bigger than | 


any other industry in the world This year, 
speading on armaments around the globe 
will surpass $ one trillion, amounting to 
onetwelfth of all economic activity. 
Anericans spend annually over $ 1,000 per 
person оп arms, more than the majority of 
the world’s people spend on everything they 
buy. | : 


We know a lot about the weapon systems. 
this‘money churns out. We know quite a 
bit zbout the wars that are and can ‘be fought 
witt them. On the whdle, 
knü ‘precious little about who produces 
then; Ноу important armaments production, 
is fcr these firms, and what role these ‘firms 


play in"shaping foreign: policy here and - 


abrcac. 


however, ` we A 
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Ignorance on such matters is costly. 
Any coherent plan to reduce military spen- 


- ding must deal with the political and econo- . 


mic power of the beneficiaries of the spen- ` 
ding. 


THE ARMS MERCHANTS 


Part of why we know so little is that, 
in the traditional sense, there is no arms 
industry-in the United States. Unlike cars, 
bananas, cigarettes, beer and perfume, - 


where a handful of large firms account for 


almost all output, the dominant corporate. 


` actors in arms are not so easily identified. ^ 
: Hundreds of firms are involved and, for most _ 


of them, arms is опе of many activities that 
range from plastics to telephones "United 
Technologies makes the paint which deco- 
rates the elevators it produces, which are 


‘kept. cool by its own air conditioners and 


which run on its own semiconductor output. 
It is also, by the way, one of the nation’s 
largest defence contractors. 


A review of the top 50 US defence con- 


` tractors in 1982 reveals two categories of 


firms. The majority of the top 12 are firms 
whose largest activity is the aerospace busi- 
ness, including a number of firms now noto- 


` rious for cost overruns and $ 630 toilet seats: 


General Dynamics, McDonnell Douglas, 
United Technologies, Lockheed, Boeing, 
Grummat and Northrup. These firms tend 
to dominate both nuclear and conventional 
arms contracts. While armis are their biggest 
product line, all have diversified into. other 
lines. 


Many of the. rest of ‘the top 50 US 


defénce contractors are such -diversified 
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Fortune 500 giants as Exxon, Ford, AT & Т, 
General Motors, Singer, IT&T, and Du 
Pont. For these firms, arms contracts play 
a vital stabilising role. In the ups and 
downs endemic to a capitalist economy, 
government defence contracts can offer the 
necessary business to pulla firm through a 
tough recession. Inthe midst of recession 
in 1982, Data Resources Inc projected the 


annual growth rates of the defence portions” 


of key American industries. As the rest of 
the economy was groping along at 1-2 per 
cent growth the defence portions of ‘metal 
eating’ industries such as autos, electronics, 
telephones, radios; iron and steel grew 
between 13 and 28 per cent.... 


Hence, regardless of whether all this 
spending makes Americans more or less 
secure, a sizeable number of American firms 
have become dependent on government 
spending on defence. And,as long as the 
US economy remains prone to periodic bouts 
of stagnation, they will use their immense 
political and lobbying clout to keep the con- 
tracts flowing. 


Even the large aerospace-based firms 
often pick up the slack in their recession-hit 
non-military lines by winning new contracts. 
As the US economy slowed in the early 
1980s, United Technologies upped its de- 
fence production from 22 per cent of sales in 
1980 to 28 per cent in 1981 to 33 per cent 
in 1982. 


In this sense, arms are different from 
any other industry. The US government 
often intervenes in other industries with sub- 
sidies, export credits, tax breaks and other 


incentives, In‘the arms industry, the govern- 


'kets and create new ones. 


ment does not simply intervene ; it is prac- 
tically the entire market. While other indus- 
tries advertise to the consumer, arms firms 
advertise to the government. The business 
is politely called lobbying, , and millions 
are poured into it. 


Like all 2508 businessmen, arms lob- 
byists are constantly trying to expand mar- 
In recent years, 
under the direction of the Defence and 
Energy Departments, nuclear weapons have 
become one of the most dynamic markets. 
Over the past decade, it mushroomed from a 
million-dollar affair to a $ 30 billion business 
in 1983. While Boeing, Lockheed and 
Rockwell were the largest beneficiaries, other 
conglomerates like AT&T also received con- 
tracts. And, as pointed out in a 1984 study 
by the Investor Responsibility Research 
Centre, many firms would suffer substantially 
under a nuclear freeze, 


In recent months, a number of arms 
firms have turned their sights “skyward 
toward the space weapons business.... No 
one really knows whether these star wars 
systems will even work ; few ask whether we 
really need them even if they could work, 
Still, the lobbyists continue to lobby ; the 
government continues to spend. 


Jt should therefore not come as, a sur- 
prise that the military has become the single 
most important economic activity in the US, 
According to Jim Cypher of American Uni- 
versity, 30 per cent of research engineers and 
scientists in the US work on military and 
Space projects. In an economy which suffer- 
ed a $ 123 billion trade deficit in 1984, arms 
provided vitally'neéded exports. “And, each 
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new weapons system means new jobs. 
Already by December 1982, 135,000 jobs 
weretied up in the MX, long before the 
first had rolled off the assembly line. 


Perhaps the only major area where the 
. economy isn't heavily tied into the military 
is taxation. According to Citizens for Tax 
“Justice, many of the large military contrac- 
tors haven't paid federal taxes for years. 
(General Dynamics hasn't paid since 1972.) 
. Taking advantage of a loophole known 
in the accounting establishment as ‘The 
Method’, firms are able to delay paying 
taxes until a project is finished. As a result, 
the top 12 defence contractors earned more 
than $ 6 billion in profits in 1984, and their 
defence profits far exceeded profits in their 
civilian business endeavours. , . 


Beneath the tax scandal lie dozens of 
-nstances of improper billing for contracts, 
"alsified bills, illegal billing of taxpayers and 
improper political contributions. 
Reagan years of fat new contracts have not 
этеп accompanied by a concomitant rise in 
ethical corporate standards. 


ARMS, DEBT AND THE THIRD WORLD 


Aside from the US government, the 
other major buyer of US military hardware 
is foreign governments, most of them in the 
Third World. Many of the major aircraft 
and weapons systems of the 1970s were made 
profitable by the large quantities that were 
sold to the Third World. 1n the words of 
Anthony Sampson, author of “The Arms 
Bazaar". *"The United States has thus found 
icself coming closer to the traditional situa- 
боп of Britain and France : To afford to arm 


Four. 


themselves, they must arm the world.” 


In 1974, for example, the Shah of Iran 
pulled Grumman out of rocky financial 
waters by purchasing 80 F-14 ‘Tomcat’ 
fighters. With that deal, Grumman's 
Chairman John  Bierwirth proclaimed : 
*Grumman's future breaks on international 
business". McDonnell Douglas, Northrup, 
General Dynamics and others had already 
made the same decision and an international 
selling spree was well under way. 


This spree coincided with another ; the 
lending of tens of billions of recycled petro- 
dollars by Western banks to Third World 
governments, large amounts of which were 
used to purchase the arms. According to 
economist Ruth Leger Sivard: “Among 
20 countries with the largest foreign debt, 
arms imports between 1976 and 1980 were 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the increase 
in debt". 


The history of arms sales апа debt was 
to become inextricably intertwined in a 
fashion most detrimental to many Third 
World peoples. Banks loans continued to 
grow by leaps and bounds until the second 
big oil shock in 1979, which was followed 
by four years of international recession. 
World commodity prices dropped and "Third 
World countries found, it increasingly 
difficult to repay the debt... The IMF, 
currently operating in 40 countries, demanded 
rigid austerity and cutbacks in government 
programmes, subsidised prices, minimum 
wages and other programmes that help poor 
and working people so that the banks could 
berepaid. They told countries to expand - 
exports of any and all products. 


"x 
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The result in many countries was predic- 
table. Some like Brazil and Argentina, ex- 
panded their own military production for 
export to earn vital foreign exchange. Other 
smaller countries, in the face of growing 
social unrest due to austerity, increased 
military imports to repress their own popula- 
tions, Тһе сусе is unending: military im- 
ports create debt which is paid for through 
austerity which provokes more military 
imports. 


There is another piece to the debt con- 
nection. The $ 300 billion US arms budget 
is the largest component of the $ 200 billion 
federal budget deficit.... For several years, 
we have covered that deficit by offering high 
interest rates to attract buyers of that deficit. 
Those same high interest rates have added 
billions to the servicing charges that Third 
World nations pay to US banks on their 
debt. Again, US arms firms benefit at the 
expense of Third World people.... 


MULTINATIONALS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The arms merchants clearly benefit from 
a US foreign policy that intervenes to main- 
tain stable dictatorships hooked on American 
‘weaponry. What about the rest of America’s 
multinational corporations and banks ? Are 
they also the major gainers of such а policy 
and, indeed, the main instigators of it as 
some have argued ? | 


It would be nice, in answering this ques- 
tion, to be able to distinguish between two 
sets of multinationals : 


—the arms merchants ; and 


—multinationals who do business in the 
Third World and presumably benefit 
from US-armed dictators who Жер 
wages low. 


Unfortunately, this is difficult to do since 
many large multinationals are engaged in the 
Third World through both activities. Still, 
it is possible to venture the beginnings of an 
answer. American multinationals are heavily 
involved in the Third World... At times, 
they have fought hard to preserve an atmo- 
sphere they deemed conducive to American 
business.... 


In the early 1970s, Chile's telephone and 
telegraph monopoly, IT&T, helped the CIA 
run an economic war against the socialist 
Allende government. The brutal, yet stable 
dictatorships that followed these direct cor- 
porate interventions ‘are indicative of the 
commonality of interests between arms and 
other multinationals in Third World govern- 
ments that are : 


—stable ; 


—buyers of American arms and other 
products ; 

—open to US investment ; and 

—suppliers of cheap raw materials. 


The days of blatant intervention of the 
United Fruit/IT&T genre are, however, over 
for the moment. Rather, the new prototype 
is Nicaragua, where a US covert and overt 


. military build-up is matched with an econo- 


mic war of dazzling proportions.... 


Small differences have. emerged ‘in Cen- 
tral America between arms and non-arms 
multinationals on the issue of war. Some 
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corporate executives have expressed caution 
‘over Reagan’s military build-up, voicing 
fears in the editorial pages of such periodi- 
cals as Business Week that all-out regional 
war might be bad for business (no similar 
- complaints from the arms camp)... 


CONCLUSIONS 


Where does this configuration of govern- 
ment and corporate forces leave us ? 


We have a foreign policy which, in the 
interests of the economic well-being of increa- 
singly large corporations, subverts the very 
‘democratic and sovereign principles’ upon 
which our own nation was built. 


We also have an economy which, in cor- 
porate terms, is increasingly intertwined with 
the non-military economy. It is also an eco- 
nomy which is dependent on escalating govern- 
ment military spending in order to generate 
close stable growth. I think that most of us 
could agree that with a lot less graft, cost 
overruns and overpriced coffee pots, the same 
government money could be spent providing 
vital health care, literacy programmes, adult 
education and the like. In order to get 
there, however, we must construct a citizen's 
lobby whose numbers can compete with the 
dcllars of the arms establishment. 


Source : Economic and Political Weekly 
Vol XX, No. 17, April 27, 1985 


REAGAN CITES DEEPENING 
COOPERATION WITH INDIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 13—India 
and the United States “have enormous stren- 
Bths on which we can ‘draw in seeking to 
improve our relations," President Reagan 


` said in an exchange of toasts with Prime 


Minister Rajiv Gandhi at a White House 
banquet on June 12.... | 


“India and the United States have just 
begun to write the history of our relations. 
We have today set out an agenda for deepen- 
ing our cooperation across a broad spectrum 
of issues ranging from political to economic 
and scientifie."* 


In his toast, Prime Minister Gandhi 
said, “every encounter between the peoples 
of the United States and India is an essay in. 
understanding. It provides an opportunity 
for the reaffirmation of our commitments to 
personal liberty, to the rule of law, and to · 
free expression.”’... 


PRESIDENT REAGAN : 


Mr. Prime Minister, you were recently 
quoted as saying about our two countries 
that basically we stand for the same things, 
freedom, democracy, independence... To par- 
aphrase Tolstoy, undemocratic societies are 
all undemocratic in their own way, but 
democratic societies are all alike. And so it 
is with India and the United States. We are 
ultimately so similar. And yet, like family 
members, we often find ithard forus to 
communicate. Today we opennd up personal 


ua 
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channels of communication that will serve 
our countries well. 


India and the United States, Mr. Prime 


Minister, have enormous strengths on which 
we can draw in seeking to improve our rela- 
tions. Democracies have valuable experience 
in reconciling differing points of view within 


their own national societies. This is parti-' 


cularly true in our. great nations, . both 
mosaics of diverse cultures, religions, and 
languages. And the key to our success dome- 
stically is dialogue—the quality of careful 
listening and serious speaking. one to’ ano- 


ther. Dialogue can be the key to-better . 


understanding between our nations as well... 


` We have today set out an agenda for 
deepening our cooperation across a broad 
spectrum of issues ranging from political to 
economic and scientific., 


This afternoon our two nations agreed 
to extend by an additional three years the 
very successful science.and technology initia- 
tive launched as a result of my meetings 
with the late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
in 1982. This is one example—an important 
example—of the kind of cooperation that 
bodes well for the future of Indo-U.S. rela- 


tions.... 


PRIME MINISTER RAJIV GANDHI : 


Every encounter between the peoples of 
the United States and India is an essay in 
understanding. It provides an opportunity 


for the reaffirmation of our commitment to. 


personal liberty, to the-rule of law and to 
free expression. We both are rather out- 


spoken people, not known for keeping quiet 
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“about what we feel and what we believe. But 
`- being candid with each other is a measure of 


the stability of our relationship. Both of us 
are animated by that capacious tolerance 
which marks the democratic spirit. It is one 
of the reasons why in spite of some differen- 
ces on policies and particulars, a firm people- 
to-people relationship endures between us. 
It is in that spirit that we had our conversa- 
tion today, at which we discussed our assess- 
ments and concerns. You have’ referred to 
some. I mentioned to you about our own 
apprehensions at the growing militarization 
of the region aronnd India, which is increa- 
sing our burdens, We have always been 
against outside,presences and pressures which 
can lead to instability. To reduce tensions 
in South Asia, India has taken several initia- 
tives with its neighbors. But the sucesss of 
our efforts depends very much upon what 
the big powers doin our region in pursuit 
of interests. A stable, united, peaceful 
India, I should think, is in everyone’s inter- 
est.... i 


That is the India we are engaged in deve- 
loping. For that purpose, we need peace 
in our neighborhood , we need peace in the 
world. We desirea global partnership for 
socio-economic development, for the satis- 


faction of human needs, for. the promotion 


of mutual understanding, and for the preven- 
tion of war. Development and peace are 
closely linked. If disarmament is important 
for developed countries, it is even more rele- 
vant for the developing... We welcome the 
negotiations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union at Geneva and hope that 
their deliberations will lead to ‘positive 
results.... 
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Non-alignment has been a positive force 
fcr peace. It stands for friendship and co- 
` eperation with all. Any nation’s indepen- 
dence must include the -option to steer 
elear of bloc identification. One friendship 
need not be at the cost of another. We want 
{с enlarge cooperation between our two 
c-untries in numerous fields. 


India today is poised for greater growth. 
We have taken up plans and policies to 
gznerate new employment in our rural areas 
аса to. harness ‘the. productive energies of 
arr young. We ‘want the nation to benefit 
from the enterprise latent in our people. 
Growth has to be carefully calibrated ‘so 
that in enlarging national production, it 
redresses regional imbalances and ensures 
sacial justice. This ‘is indeed the basis of 
planning within our democratic system. In 
three decades we have tried to catch up with 
. what others have achieved in a century or 
more. We have narrowed the industrial and 
technological gap.... We need new techno- 
lozy in a big way. А good part of it we will 


d=velop ourselves, But we must necessarily `` 


acquire.the most advanced knowledge where- 
ver it is generated. The United States is 
p--eminently the land of high technology. 
Recently, our two countries have reached an 
u-derstanding on transfer of high techno- 
lczy. These arrangements must be worked 
at with great speed.... 


Mr. President, one of your great prede- . 


cessors, Franklin Roosevelt, had said : Тһе 
oniylimit to our realization of tomorrow 
wil be our doubts of today." These "words 
br_ng out the spirit of striving which marks 
, America. Each generation must re-establish 
freedom and justice. Each generation must 


: Peoples change. 


. LATIN AMERICA : 


respond to new situations,... 


There is just time enough to. dip in 
*time's refreshing river." Situations change. 
Good ideas become 
dull and unexciting. Sometimes they 
undergo distortion... ` 


I now request you to join me їп а toast 


.to the health of the President апі Mrs. 


Reagan, to the prosperity of the American 


people, and to growing cooperation between . 


our two countries in the interests of our 
two peoples and iu the cause of a better 
world. 


Source : “Official Text” 
June 14, 1985 
American Center 
Calcutta. 


THE, UN- 
BEARABLE BURDEN OF DEBTS 


Ivan Ivanov, Ph. D. ( Econ ) writes 


Latin America seems to have again come. 
` to grips with its debt problem. 


Almost 
strangled by its eight-billion-dollar debt, 
Bolivia had to halt its current payments. 
Uruguay has applied for permission to extend 
the term of debt payment, while Peru and 
Venezuela asked for reducing the amount of 
current payments. Brazil’s 
government has revolted against the IMF- 
imposed terms, of paying the country's 
one-hundred-billion-dollar debt. So far, the 
creditor banks and the IMF have managed 
to force their will on Argentina only. : 


newly-elected. 


"tod. 
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‘Latin America’s plight sharply contrasts 
with the optimistic forecasts concerning its 


debt problem made in the West some six ` 
months ago. Bankers then used to say that: 


the worst times for Latin America were over 
and that the economic recovery іп the West 
would certainly stimulate the continent’s 
exports. The IMF offered its recipes to 
“put to order" Latin American treasuries.... 
Those forecasts, however, have never come 
true, 


Latin America’s debt (360 billion dollars) 
is so enormous that it consumes over half of 
the continent’s export revenues in order to 
be paid back. The largest countries of the 


continent are bedevilled by the debt prob-\ : 


lems more than others. The per capital debt 


of Brazil amounts to about 770 dollars, that _ 


of Mexico to 1,100 dollars, Argentina—1,440 
dollars, Chile—1,540 dollars. 
debt-stricken nations have attempted to pay 
back what thay owe mostly by boosting 
their exports and cutting their imports, a 
panacea recommended by the creditor banks 
and the IMF. Yet they have found out 
pretty soon that only the creditor, benefits 
from the recipe, while the debtor, i.e. Latin 
America, is plunged ever deeper into an 
abyss of poverty and privation. 


Indeed, the Latin American nations 
would be glad to boost their exports, yet 
these run into almost insurmountable pro- 
tectionist barriers. Tne Reagan administra- 
tion, for one, has imposed antidumping 
duties on U.S. imports from Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico апа Tfinidad, that may amount to 
40 per cent of the import price. The so-call- 
ed countervailing duties оп goods exported 
by Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Uruguay and 


t 


So far, the , 


Brazil are even higher, sometimes reaching 
80 per cent. Brazil alone has lost 800 million - 
dollars due to the U.S. government's ban on 
Brazilian footwear exports. ... 


With no revenues coming in, the Latin 
Americans had no other way but tighten 
their belts. . They cut their imports and 
government expenses and curtailed or aban- 
doned many development projects and social 
programmes, But there are limits to the 
rigid economy which will sooner or later 
demand its heavy toll. According to UNIDO 
estimates, if the continent persists with its 
stringent measures for another decade or so, 
its aggregate GNP may fall by 70 per cent. 
“That we do not want an economy that 
would throw us back into recéssion," said 
Brazil's President-designate Jose Sarney, 
"for recession breeds unemployment, while 
unemployment breeds hunger." ‘That is 
why the Latin American nations are increas- 
ingly coming. out for an across-the-board 
political solution to the debt crisis, rather 
than handling it as a purely financial 
matter. . | 


Such efforts have been exerted, above 
all, by the so-called Cartagena group which 
consists of 11 debt-stricken nations... ‘We 
do not refuse to pay our debts," President 
Alan Garcia of Peru declared, “but we refuse 


- to pay them on absurd, unfair and unaccep- 


table terms .. I am for a rigid economy, 
but the one without poverty, the one promo- 
ting the interests of the people of Peru and 
not those of the International Monetary 
Fund." Other propósals under discussion 
ате to limit current debt payment to 20-25 
per cent of the continent's export revenues 
and wipe out barriers оп the way of Latin 


2.8 


Ётпегісап exports to the creditor countries. 
-UNIDO experts say both arrangements аге 

possible, because if Latin America’s exports 
: sfart to grow, in about ten years the conti- ` 
n-nt will be able not only to pay back its- 
dt bts but also increase its aggregate GNP 
br 115 pér cent, . 


- Yet to all appearances, Latin America's 
cc nstructive approach to the problem is still 
selfishly opposed in the West. Only a fort- 
n ght ago the IMF' forced. Argentina to 
devalue itscurrency, raise food prices and 
frzeze wages. under the pretext of the 
seif-same "rigid economy". At their finan- 
cial conference in Tokyo in mid-June ten 
leading Western countries avoided discussing 
tke third world’s debt problems.. Some inter- 
попа] financial institutions began to prac- 
ti.e selective discrimination with regard to 
tt» Latin American nations. .. 


' Source : Issued by the Information Depart- 
` ment of the USSR Consulate 


ye General in Calcutta, АРМ№`-18.7.85 


FREE LEGAL SERVICES TO 
WEAKER SECTIONS. OF . THE 
STATE 


The State Government has adopted a 
new Scheme, viz., the West Bengal State 
Legal Aid and Advice Scheme, 1980 for 
‘providing free legal services to. the weaker 
sections of the community from the district 
le те] to the block level. Prior to introduc- 
tien of the said Scheme, legal aid to poor 
persons was extended under the “Legal Aid 
tc Poor Persons Rules, 1974". The West 
Bengal State Legal Aid and Advice Scheme, 


‘Committees — (i) — Legal 
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1930 has been implemented in all the districts 
and sub-divisions of the State. 


In the Original Scheme, provision was 
made for grant of legal aid to the bonafide re- 
sidents of this State having an annual income 
not exceding Rs. 2,400/- only. With a view, 
to bringing larger number of people belong- 
ing to the Weaker sections of the community 
within the purview of the Scheme, the limit 
of annual income ‘has been 


in Corporation or Municipal areas and to 


Rs. 5,000/- in the case of persons residing in 
 ruralareas. © 


In order to popularise the scheme among 
the people, district legal aid conferences were 
held at Burdwan Sadar, Bankura Sadar, 
Midnapore Sadar, Siliguri in the district. of 


: Darjeeling and Balurghat in the district of 


West Dinajpur during the financial year 


1984-85. Legal Aid Camps were also held 


at Burdwan Sadar, Kalingapore in the 
financial year 1984-85. . 


A provision of Rs. 95,50,000/- (Rupees 
Ninetyfive lakhs and Fifty Thousands) only 


has been made in the budget for year 1985-86 . 


under the head “288E-Other Social Security 
and Welfare ` Programmes— (V) — Other 
Programmes — Non-Plan—(5)—Legal Aid 
Aid to Poor 
Persons” for the purpose of rendering legat 
aid to the weaker sections of the community. 


So far, 2518 persons have been granted 


. ,legal aid in this State, 


The State Government is bearing the 
expenditure of the establishment charges of 
the office of the Commissioner of Wakfs, 
West Bengal, .— | 


raised to. 
.Rs. 7,000/- in the case of persons residing 


^ 


anu 


For the benefit of the litigant public of 
the districts of Howrah and Midnapore, two 
temporary Courts of Judicial Magistrate 
have been established at Amta and Dantan 
respectively. 


For speedy disposal of different А 
of suits, it has been decided Бу Government. 
to vest Judges of the Special Courts under 
the Essential Commodities Act, with necessa- 
ry powers to try Special Court Cases, Arbi- 
tration Cases, Land Acquisition Cases and 
Motor Accident Claims Cases etc. 


On receipt of representations from’ 


different quarters for establishment of a 
Circuit Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
in North Bengal, the Government has moved 
in the matter. 


The Government is now awaiting the 
High Court’s approval to the establishment 
ofa Circuit Bench of the Court in North 
B ngal. 

A sum of Rs. 90 lakhs has been provi- 
ded for financing various urgent schemes 
(both new and continuing) under the head 
“Capital outlay—on schemes for upgradation 
of Standards of Judicial Administration as 
per recommendation of the Eighth Finance 
Commission. The schemes to be taken up 
for execution under this programme are 
bzing selected in consultation with the High 
Court, Calcutta and are likely to -be finalised 
on obtaining certain clarification already 
sought for from the Govt. of India. 

The construction of a new Criminal 
Court building at Krishnagar, Nadia and 
the construction of a Record Room for 
Howrah Judgeship have already been 
completed. 


Source : West Bengal June 1985. 


- Charter. 
: military and political alliance in order to 
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WARSAW TREATY OPTS FOR 
WEAPON-FREE WORLD 


* Pavel Pehov writes 


May 14, 1985 was an exceedingly impor- 
tant date for the peoples of the socialist 
countries, for their armed forces and for 
their armed forces and for the progressive 
strata of the international community. The 


. Warsaw Treaty was concluded on that day 


30 years ago. lt was an indispensible mea- 
sure by the socialist countries, prompted by 
the then international situation, a measure 
in response to the threat to their security, 
posed by the imperialist countries after 
World War II. A focal point of this threat 
was the formation in April 1949 of NATO, 
an aggressive bloc aimed to hinder the con- 
solidation of. the world socialist system... 
It was they that ushered in the period which 
remained in the history of international 
relations as the ''cold war" ега, and in 


' their actions they were guided by a danger-- 


ous principle : the  position-of-strength 


policy. 


Precisely in this most difficult. period, 
the emergence of the socialist countries? 
defensive military and’ political alliance 
brought about a qualitatively different stage 
in the promotion of their all-round coopera- 
tion and in the enhancement of their defen- 
sive strength. The Warsaw Treaty was con- 
cluded in strict observance of the UN 
The socialist countries formed. this 


safeguard their security, for the sake of 
maintaining peace in Europe. They have 
no territorial designs whatsoever and harbour 
no aggressive intentions in regard to other 
states. 
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The years since the formation of the 
Warsaw Treaty, during which the peoples 
‚ af Europe have been living in peace, are a 
-zangible proof of its historic services, of its 
zapability to counter effectively the forces of 
aggression and war. 


Is the Warsaw Treaty necessary today ?... 
»ver the 30 years of its existence, the Warsaw 
Treaty member-countries have more than 
once expressed their readiness for its disban- 
Ting if NATO would reciprocate. This prin- 
zipled stand of the socialist countries is - still 

` zompletely valid, but unfortunately, the 
NATO countries have not displayed and do 
30t display such intensions „ There is good 
-eason—to believe that certain NATO mem- 
sers and especially US have not renounced 
“hat dangerous foreign political principle 
hich led to the “cold war" period : .action 
тош a position of strength. The present 
JS government is quite assiduous in adhe- 
xing ќо ап increasingly militant policy. .. 
These aggressive aspirations and ambitions 
to achieve military superiority over the socia- 
Bst countries are discernible in the US-deve- 

_Gped more and more military doctrines 
znd concepts of nuclear weapons use, in the 
2ractical realisation of the over-arment plans 
extending even into outer space, in the un- 
ceremonious and hasty rejection of the con- 
structive proposals being advanced by the 
toviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty 
member-countries in view of curbing the 
grms гасе and going ahead with -disarma- 
rient. | 


. The military strategists of the US and 
the rest of the NATO -members should be- 
come clearly aware of a present-day reality : 


toth up to now-and in the future, mindful _ 


cf their responsibilities for the fate of peace 


~ 


on our planet, the Warsaw Treaty countries 
will not toleratc a disruption of the military 
strategic balance between themselves and 
NATO. That was made utmostly clear- by 
the General Secretary of CC of the: CPSU 
Mikhail Gorbachev in his report to the 
ceremonial meeting in Moscow to mark the 
40th Anniversary of the victory over Nazi 
fascism. It was not for nothing that this 
report stressed the special part which falls to 
the Warsaw Treaty organisation in the 
current complicated and strained internationl 
situation. As long as peace and international 
security are endangered, the Warsaw Treaty 
member-states will persist in doing every- 
thing necessary to defend themselves of all 
encroachments. ... ` 


The ‘military confrontation, the arms 
race and existénce on the brink of the nu- 
clear apocalypse һауе` not been chosen by 
the Warsaw Treaty members. The measures 
they take for the enhancement of their defen- 
ce capabilities are necessitated by the milita- 
ristic line of the other side. There are, 
however, possibilities for yet another op- 
tion. .. Such opportunities are now offered 


by the Soviet-American talks in Geneva on - 


space and nuclear weapons. That is why 
Mikhail Gorbachev said in his report to the 
ceremonial meeting in Moscow that he was 
convinced that if there is substantial progress 
at the talks, a U-turn could be achieved іп 
the course of events. This course should be 
towards a world. without weapons, where the 
outcome of the historic competition between 
the two systems will бе determined by peace- 
ful means. Such is the choice of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries. 


‚ Source : News from Bulgaria 
fune 1985 
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| HAGGARD SEEMING 
Verrier Elwin 


Forgotten by the greater world, 
The leper sits beside his fire ; 

The fragile smoke that upward curled 
Is sign of his desire. 

His hut is like the broken shell 

. His body has become, and well 
It is for him his eyes are blind. 
Stern nature can be sometimes kind. 


His swollen limbs he cannot see ; 

The hideous sores, the filthy dress, 
The ruin and the misery, 

His sorrow's' ugliness. 
But he his wife's dear hand can feel _ 

In his, and tastes his scanty meal ; 
While in the darkriess every pain 
He conquers to our human gain. 


Son of an old noble race, 
What dignity still rests in thee, 
The patience in thy gentle face 
4 Transforms thy poverty. 
Thy wretched hut enlarges now 
Into a palace; on thy brow 
I see a crown ; and thy poor dress 
Becomes a king’s for loveliness. 


What secret elemental dream | 
* Dost.watch, what do those sightless eyes 

Behold of sorrow’s lofts scene, | ^ 

„What mystery surprise ? 
Perhaps the hands of Christ in thine 
Thrill thee with ecstasy divine ; 
The kiss of Francis, or the arm . 
Of Damien shelters thee from harm. 


Modern Review 
for Sept. 1934 


‘Indian апа Foreign Periodicals 


DID JESUS LIVE 100 B.C.? 


Dr. Hermine Sabetay writes 


This is the title of.an important book by 
G.R.S. Mead (1863-1933), an eminent. 


scholar and Theosophist who wrote a great 
number of works dealing with ancient reli- 
gions and philosophies.... Did Jesus Live 
- 100 B. C. ? has the sub-title : ‘An enquiry 
into the Talmud Jesus stories, the’ Toldoth 
Jeshu, ‘and some curious statements of 
Epiphanius—being à contribution to the 
study of Christian origins.... | 


Referring to the Hebrew tradition, he 
speaks of a prototype of the Gospel-Jesus 
living at-a much earlier time. 
fram which he drew his information were 
also well known to H.P.B. who wrote on the 
“same subject. She remarks: ‘Some of us, 
a few learned Christian mystics among our 
British Theosophists included, deny the 
Gospel-Jesus—who is not an historical p.rso- 
nage— but believe in an ideal Christ. Others 
are inclined to see the real Jesus in the adept 
mentioned in the oldest Talmudic as well as 
some Christian books, and known as Jeshu 
Ben-Panthera...'8 ‘Jehoshua or Jesus Ben 
Paudeira (Pandira).. was the disciple of 
Jeloshua Ben Perahiah.... Compromised in 
the revolt of the Pharisees against Jannaeus 
in 105 B.C. he fled into Egypt carrying the 
young Jesus with him. This account is far 
truer than that of the New Testament which 
has. no record in history, 4 


The sources . 


Jehoshua, or Jeshu, lived. therefore at 
the time of Alexander Jannaeus, King of 
Judea (103-76 B.C.). This sovereign was a 


descendant of the Hasmonaean dynasty of. 


high priests who were also the rulers of the 
Jewish nation. Already, before the reign 
of Jannaeus, a bitter feud divided the two: 
religious sects of Pharisee and Sadducees. 
The first observed the Law with great strict- 


ness and also recognized the oral tradition- 


while the latter, constituting the priestly 
class, accepted only the Scriptures. Jannaeus 
is known for his persecution of the Pharisees, 


and the cruelty of his oppression is said to 


be the basis of the story about the massacre 
of the Innocents as it is told in the Gospel 
of Matthew.... B Lt 
Gerald Massey (1828-1907), an "English 
Egyptologist declared : 
The Christian cult did not -commence 
with our canonical Gospels, nor with a 
personal founder supposed to be therein 
-portrayed. The Jehoshua of the Talmud 


was undoubtedly an historical character... 


One. Jewish account asserts that this 
man ... was a disciple of Jehoshua Ben- 
Perachia. It also says һе was born in 

the fourth year of the reign of Alexander 
Jannaeus.... Jehoshua Ben-pandira is 
the sole historical Jesus kriown either to 
the Jews or the Christians.... Here then 
opens the great rift between an histori- 
cal Jehoshua; the magician, preacher, 
and the mythological Jesus of. the 
canonical Gospels.5 


ufa ӨМ 
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According to the Talmud, Jehoshua or 


Jeshu, when he sojourned in Egypt with 
his Master Ben-Perachia, learned. ‘magic’. 
which means that he was initiated into the 
secret and sacred Mysteries and developed 
spititual powers which enabled him, after his 

return to Palestine, to astonish the public 
` with his many miracles. But the religious 
- authorities declared him to be a wizard апа 
condemned him to death. 


Besides the Talmud, there exists another 
Hebrew traditional scripture called Sepher 


Toldoth Jeshu, or the Book of the Stories. ` 


about Jeshu It tells of his mother Miriam 


and of a Roman soldier called Joseph Ben- - 


Pandira who was supposed to be the natural 
father of her son. To the Jews this, alleged 
bastardy ôf Jesus was an historical fact and 
the ‘virgin birth’ doctrine was held to have 
been invented to cover it up as is reported in 
Mead’s book (p. 154). The story continues : 


‘There was іп the: sanctuary a foundation- | 
- stone and on it were written the letters of the . 


Shem [the divine name] and whosoever 
learned it: could do whatsoever he would. 
But the wise...took measures that no ‘one 
could do so' (Mead, p. 261-2). Neverthe- 
less, Jeshu succeeded in penetrating into the 
Holy of Holies, saw the letters and copied 
them on a piece of parchment. Being thus in 
possession of the great secret, he proclaim- 
ed himself the Messiah and, when pro- 
nouncing the sacred letters, could heal the 
sick and the lame and work many miracles. 
He was accused by the priesthood of leading 
the people into idolatry. А crown of thorns 
was put on his head- and he was stoned to 
death and afterwards hung upon a tree. 


A Таоге detailed account of these 


happenings is given by H.P.B. 1п а somewhat 
diferent manner with quotations from 
Eliphas Levi's La Science des Esprits. For 
H.P.B. the story is.an allegory which ‘has 
its secret meaning,. and ought to be read two 
ways.... Further, the same Talmdist says, 
in substance, the following; Jesus was 
thrown into prison, and kept there forty 
days; then flogged as a seditious rebel ; 
then stoned asa blasphemer ... and finally 
allowed to expire upon a cross.... 


Mead devotes one chapter of his book 
to the consideration of the writings of 
Epiphanius, bishop of Constantia (Cyprus) : 
who lived.in the fourth century A.D. The 
life-long aim of this theologian was to .com- 
bat heresy.... 

‚А remarkable feature of Epiphanius's 
writings is that he traced the genealogy of 
Jesus to Pandira, the, father of Jehoshua, 
and sustained the Talmudic tradition of 
Jesus living at the time of Jannaeus. Thus 
he contradicts the belief about the birth and 


` life of the Gospel-Jesus who was said to 


have lived in the first. century of the Christian 
era, 


-It may be useful to remember that it is 
to Dionysius Exiguus, (sixth century)... 
that we owe the system of dating eyents from 
the supposed year-of the birth of Jesus. 


- An important source of information 


, &bout the Jesus-question is in those ancient 


documents. known as the Dead Sea Scrolls 
which contain much ancient Jewish history. 


Two of these refer to the Book of Isaiah and 


another is a commentary on the. Book of 
Habakkuk, a minor prophets ‘of the Old. 
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. Testament. 
` гей spiritual leader -called -the Teacher of 
Righteousness who was persecuted by a 
‘wicked priest’. The Teacher was the founder 
af а sect called the New Alliance. As he 
was firmly opposed to the priesthood of 
‘Jerusalem, which was drawn from the class 
of the Sadducees, he wastortured and con- 
damned to death by the High Priest who 
was evidently one of the Hasmonaean kings, 
for in this dynasty the sovereign was also 
the highest religious authority in the coun- 


"ry. The condemnation and execution of 


the Teacher took place between 67 and А 


63 В.С. 


The РЕТТЕ Я on Habakkuk reveals 
‘the historical existence of a spiritual leader 
at that time. The New Alliance is, in fact, 


the community -of the Essenes, that mystic : 


congregation in which the Jesus‘of the New 
Testament is said to have received instruction 
before beginning his Messianic career. ., 


The name of the Teacher of Rightgous- 
ness does not appear in the commentary. 


` It is probable that he is no other than 


Jenoshua Ben Pandira, whose life-story has 
been described in «the Talmudic scriptures. 
The iestimony of:the scroll confirms the fact 
that there existed іп Palestine a great reli- 
‚ gious -Master, who lived. about a hundred 
years before the pans era and who. died 
“a Taro. 


the Christian religion, G.R.S. Mead says: 

‘It is a fact that the most careful research 
cannot discover a.scrap of external. evidence 
in the first: -century. that witnesses to : ће 
existence of Jesus’ (р. 421). 


This scripture speaks of a reve- ` 


” Coricerning the supposed founder of ' 


1985 


‘And H.P.B. says, "writing on the same 
theme : ` . ` 
For me, Jesus Christ, i.e. the Man-God 


of the. Christians, copied. from the 
Avataras оѓ every country, from the 


Hindu Krishna as well as the Egyptian | 


Horus, was never a historical person. 
He is the deified personification of the 
. great hierophants of the Temples, and 


is- an allegory, assuredly containing 
profound esoteric truths, but still an 
allegory.... The legend of which, I speak 
is founded, as I have demonstrated 
over and over again in my writings and 
my notes, om the existence ol a perso- 
nage called Jelioshua (from which Jesus 
has been made) born at Lud or Lydda 
about 120 years before the modern era." 
She then refers to Philo Judaeus and 
Flavius Josephus, two historians-living in 
the first century of the Christian era, who 


entirely ignored the events described in the 


Gospels.8 H P.B. continues : 
The very personal 
Founder of Christianity—mostly on 
account of the supernatural character 
‘claimed for it, but also because no valid, 
real, historical evidence can be brought 


‚ forward to prove it—is now denied by . 


millions of not only Free-thinkers and 
Materialists, but even by intellectual 
Christians and critical Bible scholars.® . 


_ The Gnostic sects, which ‘flourished in 
the first three centuries of the Christian era, 


` did not believe in the physical existence ofa 


Saviour called: Jesus. One of their leaders, 


his story, as told in the New Testameat, 


р 
we 


tat 


4 


existence of the ` 


"RC PA 


, Marcion, 

1 Christ's birth, incarnation and passion, and 

' also thé resurrection of the body of Jesus, 

maintaining that such statements were simply 

"the carnalization of metaphysical aliegories 

and symbolism, and a degradation of the 
' true spiritual idea", 10 


' The views of the Gnostics were, in’ fact, 
. in accord with esoteric philosophy ог 
-Theosphy. 


H.P.B. expresses it in these words : 


Christ—the true- esoteric SAVIOUR— 


із по man, but the DIVINE PRINCI- — 


PLE in every human being. 


Source : The T heosophist 


oo July 1985 


3. С.Ю. (Н.Р: Blavatsky, Collected Writ- 
ings) IV, 361. 


4. ibid. УШ, 380, fn. 

5. ibid. УШ, 381. 

71. C.W.IX, 224-6. 

8. The Theosophist, December 1985. 

9. C.W. IX, 147. 

10. The Theosophical Glossary, p. 2017 

1. С. W. УШ. 173 and A. Dupont-Sommer, 


Les Manuscrits йе la Mer Morte, ed A. 
Maisonneuve, Paris, 1951 and 1953. 
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DELINKING OF DEGREES—A_ 


VITAL NECESSITY 
Santosh К, Sharma writes 


The span between the educated and unedu- 
cated in our country is gradually narrowing 


‘denied the historical facts... of 


-education to all... 


.ployment is increasing. 
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down since independence. Nevertheless, 
the percentage of illiterates and those who 
can just read and write is still 64 to 70 per- 
cent of our population. Despite good inten- 
tions, the governments both at the centre as 
well as the state. аге: not in a position to 
develop required infrastructure for providing - 
Nothing has ‘become 
easier in the field of. education’ with each 
year passing, since 1947, - 


POWER TO BUY EDUCATION : 


It seems easier for everyone to attribute 
all ills to rising population... Our asset of 
population-has become a -burden not only 
because the country does not have enough 
jobs and food but partly due “to internatio- 


- nal politics engineered’ by so called developed 


nations of the West. 


No body probably Knows the exact num- 
ber of unemployed in our country but official 


.estimates are around 20 millions while the 


non-officials quote between 25 to 30 millions. 
Since the percentage of uneducated. is. much 
higher than the educated ones, it is- obvious 
that amongst the unemployed the number of 


‘non-degree holders is about-85-percent. Un- 


fortunately, every..year the rate of - unem- 
If the trend is not 


drastically checked, we might have a hope- 


-less scene indicative of the worst poverty 
“more in rural India and little less іп. urban 


areas. 


` About 46 to 50 percent people live below 
poverty line and some 25 to 30 percent may 
be just above the line. The percentage of 
people capable of buying education аї the 
university level may be about 5 percent. 
'Moreover, the number of universities and 
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_ affiliated colleges are not sufficient even to 
- provide admission to all those who аге 
desirous of taking a degree. Many posse- 
.ssing the degrees do. not get employment. 
We aré therefore back to square “one. The 
' stock of graduates in all sciences is nearly 
10 lakhé at present and that of postgraduate 
2.5 lakhs. About 25 percent of these quali- 
fied people do not have jobs. 
situtations could be visualised for the arts 
graduates and postgraduates. The graduates 
and ‘potsgraduates are beginning to seek 


totally unrelated jobs to their knowledge © 


i. e. scientists becoming clerks in banks etc. 


WHY SOME OPPOSE DELINKING ?. 


` The Prime Minister's pronouncement to ` 
-delink degrees from some jobs has created а. 


flutter in certain circles, Some of the educa- 
tionists, a section of university teachers and 
the beneficieries of the degree system seem 
upset.. | 


_The recent annoucement of the Union 
Education Minister К. С. Pant in the Parlia- 
ment that the plan relates to a limited -area 
hes not satisfied a section of the elite. Some 
have raised doubts in public that the plan 
is not practicable.... Some see the plan: as 
further devaluation, of degrees, 


DELINKING FOR SOCIAL CHANGE : 


АП this has made us think and ask some- 
questions. The abstract process might become 
more tangib!e if one considers the basic issues 
involved in seeking a degree. ^ ~ 


сенд to a survey, about 80 percent 
amongst degree holders are not able to make 


use of the subjects read in the university. 


Much worse . 


` 


2 After passage of five to, ten years, 
every degree holder (with the exceptions of 
those employed as-teachers) almost com- 


- pletely forget what they had learned in the 


class rooms. 


What remains and appears useful is the 


` training and experience an individual gains 


after leaving the university. No doubt, in 
certain cases it might be argued that basic 
knowledge acquired during the process of 


. obtaining a degree is vital in picking up the 


training given during employment. Say 
English language is one of them and the 


. methodology of doing a job might be consi- - 
dered ‘the next. The system has become so - 
‘international that no country .can pro ably 


live in isolation for a long period. These 


were the considerations which have guided | 


us SO far. 
4 


We have two worlds on'the same earth. 
The rich have become richer and no law of 
economics has helped to “trickle down” the 
wealth from richer nations to poorer nations 
or from rich man to poor man. 
growth is one important aspect of human 
resources development. If a degree is essen- 


` tial for all important jobs and economic 


growth, then what will happen to the rest 
who are in the absolute majority ?. 


As we know, the Kutab Minar or for 


that matter as any of our ancient grand. 


structures were not designed by degree hol- 
ders. Issac Newton, tlie great scientist, was 
just literate and our Ramanvjam, the great 
mathematician, was only a matriculate. If 
one considers them as exceptional examples, 
then we may cite-the examples oflarge num- 
ber of industries being run say at Ludhiana ; 


Economic: 
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mechanics who repair our imported vehicles; 
traditional Munims managing ' accounts 
worth crores of rupees and our painters, 
craftman etc. do not possess any degree. 


, 


Should human resource development, . 


therefore be not delinked with degree is a 
question which merits our serious consi- 
deration ? The existing intimate relationship 
between the training and degree should be 
re-examined in the light of our social and, 
economic needs. 


Source: BASWI June 1985. 


THOUGHTS ON U. №. WOMEN'S 
DECADE IN INDIA | 


J. 1. Das writes 


Thanks to the untiring efforts of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, Pandit Iswar -Chandra 
Vidyasagar and a few other social reformers, 
the plight of women in our country improved 
to some extent. The-Raja was largely instru- 
mental in the abolition of “баі” that inhu- 
man usage which compelled a Hindu wife to 
be burnt along with her deceased husband 
in the same funeral pyre. The Pandit left 
no stone unturned to have social and legal 
sanctions to the re-marriage of Hindu wi- 
dows, paticularly those who were young 
and issueless. He was also a pioneer in the 
matter of spread of women’s education. 
this connection we should gratefully remem- 
ber the contribution, of a high-souled Briton, 
John Drinkwater Bethune. In the uplift of 
Indian women, the Tagores of Jorasanko 
rendered conspicuous services.. 

i 


In . 
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The upsurge created by the national 
struggle for feedom especially by the Non- 
co-operation Movement launched Бу 
Mohatma Gandhi, also swayed the women- 


` folk of the country. They came out of the 


seclusion of the inner apartments of their 
homes in large numbers and participated їп 
the same with ardour and courage. This not 
only helped them to imbibe a sense of 
self-confidence but also raised their status in 
society. Then the eagerly-awaited indepen- 
dence arrived in August 1947. The Constitu- 
tion of India which came into force on 
January 26, 1950 prohibited discrimination 
against any citizen on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth. Legisla- 
tions, were enacted conceding to women 
rights to property, and judicial separation 
and divorce on specific grounds. Child 
marriage was banned. The Dowry Prohibi- 
tion Act was passed, The aim of all these 
measures was the betterment of the condition 
of Indian womanhood. 


The beginning, obviously, was auspi- 
cious. The stride of Indian woman which 


' was—limping in the days of Raja Rammohun 


Roy and Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
now took up pace. Increasing numbers of 
them began to participate in all spheres of 
national and social activities. "They adorned 
gubernatorial positions. They occupied 
ministerial ranks at central and state levels. 
A number of them became ambassadors, 
diplomats,. judges, lawyers,  buraucrats, 
technocrats, business executives etc... In 
the past education was practically taboo for 
women in our country. Now, girl-students 
outnumber their male counterparts in many 


centres of higher learning, particularly, in 5; 


$.- 


\ 
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the Humanities and quitea few figure in— 
merit lists every year. 


During the present U. N. Women's 
Cacade their achievements in different spher- 
es have been really creditable and substantial. 


€m. Indira Gandhi, who had to quit the ' 


Gfice of Prime Minister, as a result of poll 
reverses in 1977, returned to power in 1980 
with a greater and more vigorous popular 
. mandate. Mother Teresa, who is very much 
ап Indian Бу voluntary adoption and choice, 
won many national and international awards 
including the Noble Prize for-Peace... 
Women are not lagging behind in adven- 
` tures and enterprises calling for physical en- 
durence and stamina either. Sm. Bachendri 
` Pai scaled Mount Everest and reached ће 
summit, а гаге feat even for Indian males. 
Лес women members Dr. Sudipta Sen Gupta 
. acd Dr. Aditi Pant, were included in the 
third Indian Antarctic Expecdition and they 
performed the tasks assigned to them quite 
'efzciently.... Indian Women’s teams are 


participating in such strenuous games as, 


fcotball, hockey and cricket at home and 
abroad, notto speak of table-tennis, bad- 
minton, basket-ball, volley-ball etc. 


However, my above observations, based 


on real facts and figures though, , Would 


appear glib and an attempt to present only 


the bright side of things. It might be argued 
агі quite rightly so, that just as one swallow. 
does not make a summer, similarly an Indira 
G-ndhi, one Mother Teresa or a Bachendri 
Palhas not materially altered the position 
of indian women. Everyday the newspaper 
carries reports ОЁ eve-teasing, molestation, 
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rape, torture of married women and even 
bride-burning for failure to meet the fantas- 


' tic dowry demands. of husbands and in-laws... 


At the recent crime conference of the 
Calcutta Police, it was pointed out that 14 


. housewives were murdered between February, 


1984 and March, 1985. During the same 
period, at least 35 housewives died in unna- 


tural circumstances. If this is what happened 
in the state capital in one year, one shudders . 


to think of the real state of affairs in the 
remote areas of the country where such 
crimes generally go unreported. : 


In the course of an excellent article, 
“The Better Half", in The Statesman dt. 


` 21. 4. 85. Ms. Bachi J. Karkaria has drawn 


our attention to: another gruesome matter. 
I had better reproduce her own words. “If 
Sati has found a new incarnation in bride- 
burning, female infanticide did not die with 
the Act of 1870. The media glare may have 


subdued the reprehensible racket in aborting 
female features after exclusively sex determi- : 


nation tests under the guise of defective 
congenital abnormality.” 


lam really pained to have to conclude ` 
‘on a sad note. 
‚ has witnessed the death, under tragic circum- 
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stances, of Sm. Indira Gandhi, the greatest 
Indian woman of the era. Let us, reserve 
in this terminal year of the particular decade 
to do away, as best we can, the evils that 
plague a 50 that we can live with 
dignity... ` 


Source : Indian Messenger 
' , June 7, 1985 
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INDIAN MELA DRAWS ENTHU- 


SIASTIC CROWDS IN WASHING- ` 
TON © 


Jacquelyn S. Porth writes ` 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Americans . 


embraced the Indian mela on the National 
Mall with great zeal on the opening day of 
the Smithsonian's festival of American folk- 
life on June 26 as опг more success in the 
grand 18-month long Festival of India... 


The patchwork Indian fair—organized 
around the themes of ritual arts, sight, smell, 
touch, taste and sound—is really а compo- 
site of the many kinds of melas organized in, 
` India at the slightest excuse. Following a 

walk through the Cómposition, former 
Senator J. W. Fullbright, who was once the 
chairman of the U. S. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, seid he found .the mela 
very fascinating... 
Perhaps the mela program coordinator, 
- Richard Kurin, described the experience 
best : “Опе finds the mela is an avenue for 


experiencing Indian culture and learning of 


its traditions," Gauging the interest in the 
mela on its second day of operation Kurin 
said, “Тһе response is even better ‘than we 
expected." 


Indian carpenters built some 40 stalls 
from Indian bamboo, terra cotta and chitai 
(bamboo or palm thatch) to house products 
such as colorful paper kites, brass candles- 
tick holders, müsical instruments, flowing 
textiles, household wares, and ceramie figu- 
rines, to name only a "few. 


Although the Indian fair is being -held 


in Washington, its exposure for Americans 
is much broader. It is not only reaching 
native Washingtonians, but is exposing the 
richness of Indian culture to the many, many 
American tourists who deluge the nation's 
capital this time of year from all over the 
United States. 


The enthusiasm of the crowds could be 
seen in the long lines of Americans waiting 
to sample native cuisine in a rural Indian 
setting. Some stood patiently in line for 
as much as 45 minutes. at the height of the 
lunch hour, to sample the tanduri cooking... 


Operating through thh Ashok Group of 
Hotels, Jetley imported a team of master 
Indian chefs, for the food feast, and said 
the mela provided an Opportunity to present 
the best of our cuisine in the United States. 
He said Americans would have а. chance to ' 
have a taste of India in a literal sense. 
Jetley also saw the mela as an opportuntity 
to develop ties and tourism between India 
and the О, S. ` 


r 


Source : News Feature U. S. Information 
Service Calcutta. 23.6.85. 


A FLAT PER FAMILY, A ROOM . 


. PER PERSON 


Galina Yaremenko, Ph.D (Economics) writes 


Such is the immediate aim of socialist 
countries. ‘Bulgaria, the GDR and Czecho- 
slovakia will resolve the housing problem 
later this.decade and the other socialist coun- ` 
tries in Europe will do this before the 


century expires. 
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“You will not find homeless people in 
sccialist countries. Under socialism every 
person has a constitutional right to housing. 
L:ke in the 1970s, this decade socialist coun- 
tres are building housing on a large scale, 
averaging 7 new flats per 1,000 inhabitants 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, and the 
USSR, and 11 new or renovated flats in the 
GDR a year. 


'The per capita provision of housing and 
its standards differ between countries, urban 
amc rural centres, and big and small cities. 
Tke figures below stand for the per capita 
provision of floor space: 25sq m in the 
GDR; 22 sq m in Czechoslovakia ; 17 sq m 
in cities and 21 sq m in villages in Bulgaria ; 
19 sq':m in Hungary; and 15 sqmin 
Pol:nd. | 


Socialist countries are focusing on hous- 
ing renovation. This policy was initiated 
ter years ago by the GDR where the propor- 
пол of outdated housing units is particularly 
high. Renovation programmes are now 
widespread in other European socialist 
covrtries ds well. In the years 1981-1985, 
renxvated facilities will account for the 
following shares of the housing to be com- 
pleted in this period : 35 per cent in the 
GER ; 30 per cent in Hungary; and 10 
per rent in Czechoslovakia... 


Under socialism housing belongs to local 
courzils, building societies or private indivi- 
duak. The socialist countries operate the 


Wo-id's lowest rent which does not cover. 


maintenance costs, Thatis why housing is 
subsidised, In the Soviet Union, government 
subsidies meet two thirds of maintenance 
costs. 


"per cent of city flats. 
. owner occupiers or private owners. 


In the USSR, local councils own half 
of the nation’s housing including seventy five 
The rest belongs to 
In other 
socialist countries, the proportion of housing 
belonging to private individuals is higher, 
exceeding 70 per cent in Bulgaria, Hungary 
апа the GDR. In these countries, the bulk 
of council housing goes to low-income fami- 
lies. In socialist countries, housing is dis- 
tributed by the authorities under the watchful 
eye of mass organisations and industrial 
personnel. Families with children, living 


in crammed quarters, have priority in-receiv- 
ing council housing. 


People help finance housing programmes. 
In Hungary, .of the 390,000 fiats to be built 
in the 1981-1985 period, the government 
will fully finance only 120,00. In Romania, 
out of the 1.1 million flats scheduled for the 


‚ same period, half will be constructed with 


private -citizens’ financial contribution. 
However, this does not mean that only 
well-off families can finance housing ‚апа 
improve their living conditions. Citizens’ 
contributions make up part of the cost of 
flats. Government subsidies constitute the 
following shares of the cost of a flat; up to 
30 per cent in Hungary ; 35 per cent in the 
GDR ; up to 40 per cent in Poland ; and 


` 54 per cent in Czechoslovakia. People also 


receive grants or interest-free loans from 
employers. Over a half of the cost of а flat 


is financed by loans issued to prospective 


owner-occupiers or owners for 25 or 30 years 
in most countries (35 years in Hungary and 
50 years in the GDR).... This helps citizens 
acquire housing irrespective of their property 
or social standing. Young families are entit- 
led to special housing credits. 
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Extensive housing development. in the 
European socialist countries promotes 
people's confidence and optimism, making 
them better workers and citizens. 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 
2. 7. 85. | 


RESEMBLANCE IN THE TEACH- 
INGS “Е GURUNANAK AND 
THE TAMIL BHAKTI SAINTS > 


R. Ponnu, M.A., M. Phil. writes 

The Bhakti cult began as a mass move- 
ment in Tamil country by the Saiva Nayan- 
mars and the Vaishnava Alvars during the 
Pallava period, C.A.D. 550-900. , Following 
the path of Tamil devotees, a number of 
saints and religious reformers advocated 
bhakti all over India and condemned the then 


‘existing socio-religious evils, superstitious . 
beliefs and meaningless rituals eating into . 


the social-fabric like cankering worms... The 
advent of these bhakti saints was like а waft 

of fresh-breeze refreshingly soothing and re- 
` forming. Saints like Ramananda, Kabir, 
Guru Nanak, Namdev and Chaitanya endea- 
voured to reform religion and society on the 
basis of love and service. Guru Nanak 
differed from the others in his doctrines in 
that while all other saints confined themselves 
to the restrictive walls of Hinduism, Nanak 
openly declared : ‘I am neither Hindu пог 
Mussalman’. » His teachings and work 
ultimately culminated in the birth of a new 


religion, Sikhism. In this paper an attempt . 


_ is made to reveal the ideological unity in 


the teachings of Guru Nanak and the Tamil 


. Bhakti-Saints. 


Punjab, the homeland of 'Guru Nanak 
suffered the most during the rule of the 
Muslim dynasties. The subjugated Hindu 
majority was subjected to untold atrocities. 
-The Hindus were treated as unwanted 
creatures and kafirs or infidels. In order 
to show their inferior status, the Hindus 


` Were required to put caste-marks on their 


foreheads or clothes. ^ Besides the оррге» 


` ssion from the Muslims, majority of the 


Hindus became victims at the hands of the 
Brahmins also, The Brahmins exploited 
their votaries through their vast rituals and 
ceremonies and inhumnly decimated the 
human dignity of the common people.? In 
the four-fold caste system, the lower strata 
became the ill-starred social section, called 
candalas. "They were treated as untouchables 
and unseeables. At this juncture Nanak 
propagated,the message of unity and equality 
of mankind with accent оп. the dignity of 
human being. ‘According to-him. 


"Religion consisteth not in mere words : 
He wholooketh on all men as equal 
is religious.” 3 


He denounced the caste-system and re- 
ceived men from all sections of the society 
as his disciples irrespective of caste-affiliation 
respecting the dignity of human birth. He 
states : | 


Castes are folly, names are folly ; 
All creatures have one shelter, that 


à of God, 
He who serveth the one God 


knoweth not others ; 
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He layeth aside the bitter things, 
| deceit апа evil, 
Recognize divine light in everyone : 
Do not inquire about caste, 
There is no caste in the next world, 
There are the lowest men among 
i the low classes ; 
` Nanak, I am with them, what have 
1 got to do with the great ? 
God’s eyes of mercy falls on those 
who take care of the lowly. 4 


The Tamil bhakti saints also disapproved 
of caste system. They tried to establish an 
ecualitarian society through the institution 
of bhakti... Thus the saints made it clear 
thet there is no difference between man апа 
men. Irrespective of their caste distinctions, 
Guru Nanak and the Tamil saints considered 
“аП are one" and developed a sense of unity 
ani equality in society. 


As an apostle of monotheism Guru 
Nenek advocated faith in personal God, 
bu: the God was neither the God of the 
Mahammadan nor that of the Hindu, but 
the God of the Universe, of all шакша, 
ani of all religions. In his words. 


There is One God, 

Eternal Truth is His Name, 
Creator of all things, | 
Fearing nothing, and at enmity with | 

| i E nothing 
Timeless is His image.? 


Though the Guru identified Truth with God, 
‘he laid emphasis on religious behaviour. 
He says. 
— "ruth is higher than everything 
But higher than truth is character, 19 
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Like Guru Nanak, the Tamil Saints preached 
the oneness of God. Tirumular asserts that 
“Love is God"11 Неге, he lays stress on 
the human character of God-realisation. 


Guru Nanak condemned the religion 


· of scriptures. He introduced a new pattern 


of religious life based on love and service. 


The Tamil bhakti saints were equally service- 
minded. They declared themselves 
tondar*?, one who serves others. The life 
of the Nayanmars, depicted in Periyapura- 
nam expresses the truth that salvation is ' 
attained by means of service to humanity. 
In the name of devotion to God, the saints 
served the mankind.... 


"Thus, the idea of service is evidently the 


main doctrine of the Tamil saints and. Guru 
Nanak. 


Guru Nanak rejected asceticism. Не. 
condemned “the pseudo monks who pretend 
to have renounced the world but who secretly 
nourish love for money, who call themselves 
celibates but йо not practise continence and 
cast lustful eyes on women, and whose 
tongues covet delicious foods. Nudity and 
ochre robes, matted hair or clean-shaven . 
heads-Nanak characterised them as garbs 
of hypocracy rather than of holiness.19 In 
the vein of Guru Nanak the Tamil saints 
attacked the ascetic life and advocated the 
cause of wordly life. Periya Puranam men- 
tions the saint’s wordly life and condemns 
the Jain asceticism. 


` Guru Nanak gave due consideration to 
women in his religious order. ‘Prior to his 
advent women were as lowly considered as 
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го equal in status to a, man’s shoes. They 
were treated as domestic slaves-simply an 
agreeable © blunder of Nature.?7 . They had 
ao personal religion, no spiritual responsi- 
bility, no claim, no part in the law of’ God. 
But Guru Nanak offered ample chance for 
their spiritual development ‘by bestowing 
equal status on par with men. He says, 


Of a woman we are conceived. 
Of a woman we born, | 
To а woman are we betrothd and 
married, 
It is a woman who is friend and partner 
і in life 


It is a woman who keeps the race going’ 


‚ Why should we consider woman 
cursed and condemned 
When from her womb are born e 


leaders and rulers ?1 9 


In the pangat or langar, a place where 
people of various castes, creeds or religions 
partake of the food without any distinction, 


the woman takes equal responsibility with, 


man to serve in the kitchen. Contrary to 
the view of the Digambara Jains who believ- 
ed that woman in this birth could not attain 
salvation, the women saints became the 
followers, custodians and patrons of the 
Tamil Bhakti Movement. Saints like Karai- 
kkal Ammaiar. Manakaiyarkkarasi and 
Andal played a vital role in the success of 
the Tamil Bhakti Movement. Further-more 
Guru Nanak propagated his doctrine in 
- vernacular, made exquisite musical compo- 
‘sitions and travelled. far and wide like the 
Tamil saints, The mammoth edifice of their 
movement was based on the bed-rock of 
love and service. 
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THE IMAGE OF WOMAN IN THE 
NOVELS OF RAJA RAO 


P. Dayal writes 


Woman has been bafllingly enigmatic to 
man since his Fall. Raja Rao unequivocally 
. believes that *no man can understand а 
woman." Sri Sankara, the famous Vedan- 
tic Theologian, was defeated in discussion 
5y a woman when she: questioned him on 
things essentially feminine. The great 
Wedantin, it is said, had to incornate himself 
in the body of a dead king and live with 
“our queens for ten years in order to know 
he secrets of woman's heart. 


In the world of Indo-Anglian fiction 
Raja Rao is perhaps the only novelist who, 
Lecause of his metaphysical musings and 
philosophical temper, has attempted to study 
tne subtleties and complexities of woman- 
tod in his novels. The woman in the fic- 
tion of Raja Rao epitomizes the ‘Self? and 
isthe source of spiritual upliftment. She is 
depicted as powerful, sensuous and mysteri- 
олз. She is personified as goddess as well. 
Оз the metaphysical plane, the woman re- 
presents Sakti or the Female Principle, on 
the literal level, she is mother, sister, wife 
ar. mistress. Raja Rao’s idealization of 
woman, however, appears to be the conse- 
quence of the influence of T antra philosophy 
on. -he novelist. 


Raja Rao's categorical observation— ' 


“yoman is earth, air, ether, sound ; woman 


is the microcosm of the mind ... Woman is 
kingdom, solitude, time... Woman is the 
world’’2—is characteristic of his compliment 
to woman as Sakti. This account of the 
woman perhaps emanates from Sankara’s 
applause of the Mother Goddess in his Tan- 
tric book, Saundarya Lahari. The idea is 
reminiscent of the Samkhya philosophy that 
postulates that the world came into being as 
a result of the union of Purusha and Prakriti. 
The five constituent elements—earth, air, 
ether, fire and sound—are epitomised in the 
Supreme Goddess. Therefore, she is “the 
articulation of space’’.and “the knowing in 
knowledge.'^s 


Raja Rao is conscious of the significant 
part played by woman in the creation. But 
for Eve, there would be no world. “If 
Parvathi had not sat and prayed that Shiva 
would open his eyes, Shiva would never have 
opened his eyes and there would never have 
been a world".* The mythical statement 
describes the woman as primordial Sakti that 


- inspired Siva to create the universe, It 


obviously reaffirms the Tantric axiom that 
upholds Sakti and Siva as twin bases of 
creation. Elucidating Siva-Sakti relationship, 
Sir John Woodroffe remarks that “by and 
out of ‘Siva-Sakti who are one, there is real 
creation."5 The Pratyabhijna School too 
holds that *there is Siva іп Sakti and Sakti 
in Siva. They are, as we know, the two in 
one as the moonlight in the moom.” 6 The 
recognition of the dynamic force of Sakti is 
manifested in Sakta Tantra and Raja Rao 
adheres to this belief... 





P. Sayal—Lecturer, Deptt. of English Correspondence Courses, Punjab University, Patiala. 


Some of the female characters in the 
novels of Raja -Rao stand for primordial 
Sakti. The protagonists idealize the women 
akin to their heart and worship them as em- 
biems of the Feminine Principe. ‘“Shantha 
is not just a woman, she is woman.” Savithri 
hot mere'y becomes the spiritual need of 
Ranaswamy in The Serpent and the Rope 
but also stands for Shakti... 


Woman is invariably the source of 
inspiration to man. Ramakrishna  Pai's 
syllogistic observa'ian— “What is woman, 
you may ask ? Well, woman is Shantha,"'? 
evinces the power of inspiration that woman 
exerts on man. Ramaswamy too deérvies 
spiritual inspiration from Savithri. It is in 
the company of Savithri that he perceives 
“ап orb of centripetal sound which explains 
why Parvathi is daughter of Himalay and 
Sita born to the furrow of the field." 10 
Savithri in fact seems to offer the same ір-, 
spiration to Ramaswamy that Beatrice lent 
to Dante. She works miracles оп Rama- 
swamy. She becomes the awareness behind 
his awareness and the leap of his understand- 
ing.... - 


The exaltation of woman does not con- 
clude here. Woman manifests the immanent 
‘Self’, Ramaswamy conveys the feeling by 
quoting a significant verse from Brihadaran- 
yaka Upanishad — “Тһе husband does 


not love the wife for: the wife's sake, 
the husband loves the wife for 
the sake of the ‘Self? in her."12 Thus 


man  perceives the all-pervading Self in 
woman.... The fact that Ramaswamy became 
T primarily through his ‘ collateral” геѓа- 
tionship with Savithri reveals that the prota-. 
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gonist is fascinated by Tantric thought. 


Some of the Tantric traditions ‘prescribe the 


: personification of woman as one of the 


means of man’s spiritual upliftment. Herbert 
V Guenther points out in The Tantric View 
of L fe that in the Jnanamudra experience 
of Buddhist Tantrism, the woman is seen as 
a goddess-incarnate, And it is “through the 
goddess man ga'ns a living vision of reality... 


‚ To see in the woman a goddess is not simply 


a sentimentality ;... The goddess here be- 
comes a bridge between man and his 
Being."!4 Obviously, this is not a common- 
place experience. It envisages the aesthetic 
union of the subject with the object that 
become identical in nature. And appropria- 
tely enough, Ramaswamy becomes ‘I’ through 
his identity-experience with Savithri who 
acts as goddess to him. 


On the terrestrial level, woman is equally 
important. It is the woman who make; 


` the world eternal by renewal ‘of generations 


in asmuchas she contrib ites to the continuity 
of life through the procreation. “The woman 
itis who gives birth, life and meaning to 
man’s life. If there were ‘no. woman, man 
wouldn't know that he is." For Raja Rao, 
woman is more important than man. He 
argues that the world of man is the “denial 
of the earth for it would end эп the Void”, 
the world of woman is the rhythm and con- 
tinuity of life. Raja Rao criticizes Buddhism 
and the Catbars who disdained women. 
Buddhism suffered a **phenomenal setback” 
in India and the Cathars became extinct in 
Europe because they debased woman... 
Raja Rao upholds the process of procreation 
that is materialised only through the partici- 
pation. of woman... Raja Rao's applause 


et 


znd protection of woman is reminiscent of 
the Sakta Tantra’s precept that all. women 
are to be held in great esteem. His ideali- 
zation of womari, expressed in pithy utteran- 
ces, “to warship woman is to red:em the 
world", .. and Ramaswamy's encomium of 
Savithri or Pai’s eulogy of Shantha in a 
tigh-flowh language аге in consonance with 
the mardates of the Sakta Tantra which 
considers all women as earthy representatives 
of Mother Goddess. 18 І 


The woman characters of Raja Rao are - 


Caring, graceful and optimistic about the 
future. The women of Kanthapura ате 
simple-hearted but courageous. They ácti- 
vely participate in the Freedom Movenient 
and take out non-violent processions against 
the British Government. 
illtreat them: with their sticks and boots 
“he women think, move and act as one for 
they are one." They show reverence for 


the Indian scriptures and enthusiastically : 


listen to the recitation of -the Ramayana. 
They are optimistic about their victory and 
expect a happy ending to modern Ramayana 
Ween Rama (Gandhi) returns from his exile 
(visit to England), Sita (India) captured by 
Ravana (the British) will be freed.... 


Uma Parameswaran argues that. woman 
іп the novels of Raja Rao is depicted as. 
“child-mother-bride-whore”’ all rolled in one. 
It is true that woman acts as the protective 
mother to man, Shantha in The Cat and 


Shakespeare not only buys Pai a house but- 
looks after him like a mother in his bubonic: 


ailment. -Pai characteristically remarks. that 
“усп could not be without a mother. You 


аге always а child. The wife is she who 


. of a woman. 


When the police. 
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makes you - ‘the child. That is. why our 
children resemble us men," 18,., 


| Raja Rao aigues that woman is baffling 
ly mysterious. 


Javni points ош, “men бап 
hever understand us... You are too: practical 
and too ir-eligious.”’22. The sense of mystery 
тау bz observed in The Cat and Shakespeare 
foo. Ramakrishna Pai does not understand 
Shantha, but by “being aware of the sense 


of mystery comes near to worshipping her. 


gods by worshipping her’? Madéléine in 


The Serpent and the Rope, sáys to Rama-. 


ѕмату-—“по man can understand a woman, 
Rama, no never... Only can а Woman speak 
We are not angels, But,we are 
по 5e15:,"23' Saroja becomes ali the more 
mysterious as Ramaswamy wonders at her 
beauty in The Serpent and the Rope. The 
young girl growing into a woman is a. iny- 
stery unobserved : 


Saroja was a strange sensation fir me. 

Here was а myst2ry which I had never 

observed before, the .girl becoming 

woman, and the thousand ways it shows 

itself, іл shyress, in language in prime 
' presence...” 24 ў 


For Raja Као, all knowledge is employ- 
ed to understand woman, “You ‘should 
know a woman and not understand her—for 


if you understand her, then you can never 
be a pilgrim to knowledge.” * ; ; 


Woman is sensuous and the source of 
aesthetic pleasure to man. Raja Као? 
characters admiire the beauty of woman with- 
out caring for social inhibitions... / 


Ye 
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| Raja Rao also portrays woman 45 a 
beloved. Rainaswamy welcomies Madeleine 
as his lady love in The Serpent and the Rope : 


“Beloved, my beloved, dont You See, 
Iam near You? 
That Which is Within You is mine; 
Тат mine and You, 
Madeleine, are a Chunk of truth, 
a reality. 72% 


On the physical plane, the lovers may be 
two separate entities, bat, on the spiritual - 
'plane, they are one. When they become 

aware of their identity with each other, love 
acquires recognition and fulfilment It is a 

. different matter that the love between Rama- 

. swamy and Madeleine ends in separation of 

. the two as they fail to strengthen it through 
matual understanding. 


Woman represents the destructive force 
as well. 
charms of woman, woman becomes the cause 
of his depravity and degeneration. The sen- 
sual Lakshmi in The Serpent and the Rope 
commits adultery with Ramaswamy and after 


copulation shuns him away as “lascivious . 


eunuch.” Raja Rao observes that “every 
woman is a concubine, a mistress of passion, 
a dompter of man’s condition--and she be- 
comes virginal and simple and, Lord, so new, 
. So perfumed, that the ichof rises in the 
elephant, and you are at itagain."29 ` — 

: 

Woman is materialistic too. Pai's wife, 
Saroja rejects “Чһе man kingdom" апа 
reve's in worldly objects. She is attached to 
her coconut groves because they bring 


As man surrenders to the physical, 


money. When Pai is transferred to: Trivan- 
drum from Pattanur she remains behind to 
take care of coconut trees. And when Pai 
falls ill she does. not stay on to look after her 
husband in his bubonic ailment because “she 
had boat repairs to inspect—boats had to 
carry away coconut shells.” Raja Rao is 


‘convinced that woman is firmly rooted in the 


things of the body and of the earth.... It is 
true that woman has fascination for marerial 
objects, For woman, as Raja Rao points 
out, “the beauty of this earth, the splendour 
of houses and parliaments, the manufacture 
of sword and of brocade—be it even from 
Benares — the pearl necklace, the lovely 
cradle, the cinema, the circus, the Church— 
all, all is à device for copulation and 
fruition....?^29 


Raja Rao holds that “the woman needs 
our worship for her fulfilment for іп worshi- 
pping her we know the world and annihilate 
it.’8° Obviously, the world is meant not 
for denial but absorption and enjoyment, 


` The novelist argues that “life is made for 


woman, manis a stranger to.this earth." 
He prophesies that "as civilization. grows 
more and more terrestrial, the feminine per- 
manence will grow." He aptly remarks that 
“the reality of thé world has to Бе accepted 
with full authenticity” and “if the world is 
to be lived in; woman has to be acce- 
pted.” 81... 


Raja Rao suggests that “all brides be 
Benares born" and that man should absorb 
the woman into himself. The absorption is 
effective only when the man and woman 
transcend the feeling of worldly ego and 
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possessiveness and there develops true Tan- 
tric relationship. Ramaswamy appropriately 
remarks, “you can marry when you are опе, 
That is when there is no one to marry ano- 
` ther. The real marriage is like OO, not like 
OIO. When the ego is dead, is marriage 
true.” 833 Raja Rao wants women to trans- 
cend the social and moral inhibitions and 
thus enjoy purity and freedom in love exactly 
like the gopis of Krishna. The gopis loved 
Rrishra without any sense of social restraint 
For their love for the god was pure, true and 
2ternal Though married to their husbands, 
Ље gopis were above the social bonds and 
enjoyed freedom іп Іоуе,... Raja Rao holds 
fhat freedom or purity depends on man's 
` ettitude and thinking. Raja Rao remarks 
tia the women should become immortal 
tarough their self-effacement and absorp- 
ton into men. The Benaresborn brides 
‘snould be as courageous as Iseult who 
physically dies in order to make her lover 
Tristan live eternally.... The affinity between 
rran and woman is thus an identity-experien- 
сі which embodies perfect understanding of 
eech other, naturalness, purity and freedom 
it. love and extinction of the feeling of ego 
ard possessiveness, The love between 


Ramaswamy and Savithri calls for such 


growth and understanding in The Serpent ` 


ard rhe Rope while the love between Rama- 
ksishna Pai and Shantha acquires recognition 
ard fulfilment in The Cat and Shakespeare. 


Savithriis yet to obey the dharma : while 
Shantha is *not ashamed to be woman."36 


Raja Rao, however, is never dogmatic 
inhis views on woman; and despite his 
exaltation of woman and vivid portrayal of 


some of the female characters іп his novels, 


he still feels that woman is a mystery. The 
observation of Ramaswamy— **what а reve- 
rential mystery womanhood is!" —could 
well be the novelist’s view of woman. 


Source : Panjab University Research 
Bulletin (Arts) April 1985. 
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HEALTH CARE COST 
CONTAINMENT 


Carolyn Woj writes 


US health care costs have increased atc 
1983 ex- 


an alarming rate in recent years. 
penditures on health care dwarfed the 1960 
bill of $27 billion by a factor of ten. The 
national health care bill has also been increa- 
sing as a percentage of gross national pro- 


: Oxford University 
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duct. "Today, health care costs account for 
over 10 percent of our gross national pro- 


| duct. 


The unique characteristics of the health 
care market contribute to increasing prices. 
Approximately 95 percent of those who re- 
quire health care services do not pay their 
own bill Instead, third-party рауегѕ 
(government and private insurers) provide 
retrospective reimbursement, In addition, 


. it is difficult, if not impossible, for the ma- 


/ 


jority of consumers to determine the quality 
of the health services they receive, Unlike 
other products for which pre-purchase quality 
uncertainty exists, the quality is not revealed 
upon consumption. Another aspect of the 
industry that is receiving attention is the 
1apid increase in malpractice claims, awards, 
and premiums. | 


As is evident from these observations, 
the health: care market is quite different 
from the majority of markets analyzed by 
economists, and the standard prescriptions 
of economic analysis are not effective in this 
case. A free market price system would nec- 
essarily involve curtailed health services for 
the poor ; a position the US has declined to 
accept. Services now paid for by the govern- 
ment would be unaoffordable for many people 
with low incomes. The policy goal is to 
maintain quality health care available to all, 
regardless of ability to pay, and to try to 
stem the rapid inflation in health care prices. 


THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM : 
INCENTIVE STRUCTURE, 


One of the major'reasons why health 
care costs have risen so rapidly in recent 
years is that providers and consumers have 
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hed little incentive to control costs. If two 


rethods of treatment yield identical results, ' 


tire method that costs less is clearly prefera- 
bis in terms of utilization of society’s scarce 
resources. The profit motive provides appro- 
. pri&te incentives for cost minimization in 
most markets, but the health care market 
kes been limited by a variety of constraints, 
such as mandatory treatment of the indigent. 


_.The incentives facing consumers and 
providers leads to increasing prices. Con- 
sumers, who pass the bill on to third-party 


payers, have little incentive to question items 


cn the bill or the necessity of certain forms 
cf treatment, Providers, who are paid retro- 
szzctively for work completed, gain more 
revenues, the more service they provide. 
Аз J. Alexander McMahon, President of the 
£.merican Hospital Association, characterized 
the incentives facing hospitals, —— 


It wasn't until 1982, with the passage of 
the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act (TEFRA), that there was any real 
economic incentive for hospitals to con- 
trol costs. Until then, if а hospital 
saved one dollar in costs, it lost. one 


dollar in revenue. TEFRA changed that `- 


by permitting the hospital to keep fifty 
cents out of every dollar it saved. All 
of a sudden, the real heroes were those 
who saved money. i 


In addition to the incentives created by 
third-party payment, the threat of malprac- 
tice suits has led to an escalation in health 
care costs. The rate of malpractice suits and 
the settlements reached have been increasing. 
- 41a 1983, 16 percent of all doctors faced mal- 
practice claims, a 300 percent increase since 
1975.... The increase in claims and awards 


: economic loss. 


has received attention in Congress. The 
Alternative Medical Liability Act was intro-- 
duced last year and is expected to be rein- 
troduced in the 99th Congress. The bill, 
applying only to individuals in federally fun- " 
ded health care programs, stipulates that 
health care providers make a settlement offer — 
toinjured individuals within 180 days for 
Individuals are not allowed 


to sue:for noneconomic losses once the offer 
is made. ` 


Other factors that have led to increases · 
in the cost of medical care have been | increa- 
ses in the general level of prices, tax breaks 
for employee health benefits, and advances 
in medical technology. As we have seen, 
the incentives faced by providers and users 
of health care resulted in a spiralling of 
costs. Neither party had а dircet incentive 
to attempt to contro] the problem. The 
third-party payers, however, did have a . 
decided interest. i 


FEDERAL AND CORPORATE RESPONSE 


The major payers of health care bills аге 
the federal and state governments, private 
insurers, and employers with health care 
benefit packages. In recent years, a number 


. of new and innovative methods have been 


devised by these parties in an attempt to 
control their ever-increasing health care bill. 


The federal government has made а 
major change in its reimbursement practices. 
In September of 1983 a diagnosis-related- 
group (DRG) method of payment was enac- 
ied to institute a prospective reimbursement 


system.... Under this approach, -the hospital 
receives а certain target amount for each 
Medicare or Medicaid patient based on the 
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DRG to which the individual has been ass- . 


igned. Ifa hospital spends less than the 
target amount, it keeps the savings. This 
move has created an incentive for hospitals 
to be more cost conscious.... 


Critics of the DRG program fear that 
the government’s plan may decrease its own 
outlays at the expense of the other payers. 
The phenomenon whereby hospitals pass on 
costs not covered by the federal government 
to private insurers and other payers is known 
as cost-shifting. According to Joseph 
Califano Jr., former secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education and Welfare, 


Controlling medical costs has become 
the great American shell game. Congress 
puts a сар on Medicare payments for 
467 medical procedures, and hospitals 
just pass the costs off to the states. 
States put their own caps on Medicaid 
hospital payments, and hospitals just 
move the cost to private insurers and 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Congress 
caps payments to physicians in hospitals 
and doctors move the patient outside the 
hospital to their offices or clinics where 
there are no caps. 


The corporate response to increasing 
- health care costs has taken a number of 
different forms, ranging from the formation 
of health care coalitions to a greater reliance 
on co-payments and deductables. The 
Chrysler Corporation conducted a study of 
their health care expenses and found an 


alarming amount of unnecessary care. “Their - 


study found that two-thirds of the hospitali- 
zations and 2,264 out of 2,677 of the total 


hospital days for lower back problems were 


inappropriate.” 


‘costly hospitalization... 


One means of controlling costs is to give 
the consumer an incentive to economize on 
care. Co-payments and deductables give con- 
sumers an incentive to shop around and 
avoid unnecessary care... Caution should 
be used, however, in applying these cost-sa- 
ving measures to preventive medicine. Short- 
term cost decreases could result in greater 
costs in the future if individuals fail to use 
preventive care. 


Health care coalitions are another me- 
thod whereby employers hope to trim their 
health care bill..... These coalitions consist of 
a group of employers that pool health care 
data in an effort to identify cost-efficient pro- 
viders. As a group, they are also more 


effective in bargaining with the providers. 


Other new developments are the emer- 


. gence of Health Maintenance Organizations 


(HMOs) and Preferred Provider Organiza- 
tions (PPOs), methods of health care provi- 
sion that offer incentives to limit health care 


- costs. 


PPOs offer fixed rates for providing 
health care services toa certain number of 
individuals over a given time period. Since 
they give a fixed amount for each patient, a 
Strict review of medical and surgical proce- 
dures ensure that cheaper forms of care are 
obtained. 


HMOs sell a comprehensive medical 
package for a fixed fee per person. HMOs 
act as both provider and insurer, and as - 
such they have an incentive to economize on 
Studies indicate 
that this type of health care provision 
results in lower health care costs without 
jeopardizing the quality of care. 
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TEE STATES’ RBSPONSE 


The states share with the federal govern- 
meat the cost of providing health care servi- 
ces to the poor under the Medicaid program. 
In -ecent years, the .states’ health care bill 
has been steadily increasing. In an effort to 
stem these increases, some states have insti- 
tuted copayments. Half of the states now 
recuire medicaid patients to pay a portion of 
their health bill. Approximately one-half 
of -he states also utilize HMOs for their me- 
dicaid recipients. In addition, some states 
have a flat fee prospective payment program 
similer to the federal DRG program...- 
CONCLUSION 1 


Health care costs have risen rapidly in 
recent years. The unique characteristics of 
this market gave the providers consumers 
little incentive to be cost effective. Third- 
ралу payers have recently undertaken a nüm- 
‘ber of innovative measures in an. effort to 
limit health care cost increases. HMOs, 
PFDs, and DRGs are a few of the new buzz 
words on the health care scene. Whether 
these methods will be effective in the long 
rur. in controlling cost increases in the eom- 
plex health care market is uncertain. [t is 
certain, however, that some steps need to 
be taken. The old incentive structure led to 
spiralling cost increases. The problem is 
inceed complex, and a simple panacea is 
un ealistic. 

Source : Illinois Business Review, 
August, 1985. 


ASTER GRADUATION— 
THE DOLE QUEUE? 


In the United States, over half of new 
Ph.Ds cannot find the type of employment 


_mists were particularly hit. 
` were nearly 60,000 members of managerial. 


for which they were trained. Unemployment 
among chemists and chemical engineers, for 
instance, was at its highest level in a decade 
in 1983. ‚ 

ln the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the numbers of jobless university graduates 
quadrupled during the past four years reach- 
ing a total of over 115,000. Teachers, engi- 
neers, natural scientists, lawyers and econo- 
In France there 


and supervisory staff on the dole in early 
1984. 


In Switzerland, joblessness among young 


.university degree holders rose from 2 to 5 per 


cent in recent years.... 


One brighter spot is the United Kingdom 
where the proportion of graduates who had 
not found work in 1983 was lower . than in 
the preceding year, due to more openings 


.im banking, insurance, engineering and com- 


puter-based activities. 


Japan according to an official survey, 
job offers for 1984 university graduates were 
to increase by 4.7 per cent as compared to 

983 thanks to à new phase of industrial 
innovation combined with a budding econo- 
mic upturn.... 

À common thread everywhere is that 
women graduates face more difficulties than 
men in finding and keeping a professional 
job since sex bias is still going strong. 


In addition, more and more professional 


` workers are forced to step down on the em- 


ployment ladder and accept jobs for which 
they are overqualified, setting off a chain 
reaction which affects the entire labour 
market. | . 

Thus the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


a 


be 
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has forecast that the supply of highly quali- 
` fied professionals will outstrip demand throu- 
ghout the 1980s, particularly in the follow- 
‚ ing occupations : architects, mathematicians, 
geographers, meteorologists, lawyers, uni- 
versjty teachers, urban and rural planners, 
social workers, school counsellors, writers 
and editors. 


But at the same time the future holds 
great promise of a multitude of exciting and 


rewarding new occupations ranging from . 


ocean floor industry to moon mining. There 
will be new careers in traditional activities 
as well, such as agriculture in the wake of 
advances in biotechnology and genetic engi- 
neering. In the United States, plans are 
being developed to attract students. to this 
- sector by showing {һаЁ а career іп agricul- 
tural science and technology holds as much 
promise as computer chip design. Similar 
.. efforts are reported from the USSR. 


АП this suggests that dramatic shifts are : 


under way in employment patterns of profes- 
sional workers. ' 

So the bottom line reads : a diploma can 
be a laissez-passer to a rewarding career pro- 
vided that you choose the right one. 


This is more easily said-than done, since 
. at present there is a mismatch between. the 
output of graduates and the fast chang- 
ing qualitative and quantitative requirements 
of national economies. More realistic edu- 
cational planning must be undertaken... 


Heribert Maier, General Secretary of the. 


International Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical, Professional and Technical . Em- 
.ployees, stresses that employment policies 
. must be planned on a tripartite basis and 
be matched to education and vocational trai- 


ning policies “which are realistic in terms 


of future job prospects.’ "S 
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What is:needed, according to Mr Maier, . 
is a basic education and training wide enough 
to enable workers to adapt to changing cir- 
cumstances and “а large-scale vocational 
guidance and retraining system administered 
by governments, unions and employers to 
provide advice and assistance within a stable 
career progression.” 


If the mismatch between offer and de- 
mand for professional workers is to be over- 
come, business and education. must work 
together to provide more realistic curricula 


` and career identification, according to Per 


' portant step in this direction. 


` 


A. Cedegren, Director of the Swedish 
Commercial Employers’ Association. He 
cites Sweden’s first Research Park as an im- 
Located in 
the old university town of Lund, the Resear- 
ch Park provides a unique meeting place for 
development teams from big Swedish com- 
panies with university researchers, teachers 
and students within an environment condu- 


cive to close collaboration between the two 


communities, > 


The plight of the young, educated unem- 
ployed was a chief preoccupation of а meet- 


.ing ofthe ILO's Advisory Committee on 


Salaried Employees and Professional Wor- 
kers held recently in Geneva which asked the 
ILO “to undertake a study on unemploy- 
ment among young people holding diplomas 


‚ and the difficulties they experience.in achiev- 


ing occupational integration." 


The committee also noted increasing 
unemployment among ‘technical, managerial 
and professiónal staff in. a wide range of 
industries. It suggested that long-term poli- 
cies are needed to cope effectively with this 
problem. eu 
Source : ILO Imformation, .` 

August 1985. ` 


BOOK REVEW 


By Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker 


BUDDHISM AND SCIENCE, ed. by: Buddhadasa Р. 
"Kirthísinghe ( Motilal. Banarsidass, Deihi, Varanasi, 
Patna and Madras, 1984), xii * 163 pp. Rs. 85. 


This-is an unusual book. It brings home 

to the reader the problems and some of- the 

. solutions to a question asked so many times 

апа іп so many quarters today: Are there 

- bridges to the Oriental mind, to the ancients 

cf East and West, to religions with a long 

- tistory and the mentality of an age that is 

. lacreasingly skeptical of tradition and thinks 
zf old as antiquated and passe. 


Is there a wisdom of yore that may be 
studied profitably now ? Are we in our twen- 
jeth century thinking cut off from the philo- 
sophers and mystics we read about in the 


‘nspirational and spiritual literature ? Has- 


aot our cold intellectual attitude replaced re- 
gion and created a technological society in 
which there is no room for wise sayings and 
references to worlds unseen and only imagi- 
red? What use is there to be retrospective 
when. our first consideration is expanding our 
technological achievements and making our 
* existence not only more bearable but enjoy- 
eble for everybody ? Why bring up Buddhi- 


s when almost daily science records trium-, 


phs often bordering on the incredible ? What 
relevance does Buddhism have in all this ? 

I am sure not all the answers are found 
in this selection.of essays by the editor, Dr. 
Euddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe, а well-known 


Buddhism Inc Washington D.C.- 


‘these ancient values in the West. 


‘writer on Buddhist Subjects, a Buddhist him- 


self and а Biochemist, "Nevertheless, signi- 


ficant pointers are offered by the contributors 


who. hail from Orient and Occident and are 
heirs to diverse cultural backgrounds: which 
moreover have been steeped in and condi- 
tioned by religion, Christianity in the West, 
Buddhism in the East. 

In this modern age, science with its orien- 
tation toward evidence and proof, is threa- 
tening to replace belief of whatever kind and 


from whatever source. The linkage and iden- ' 


tification of civilization with Christianity so 


vociferously proclaimed by the missionaries, : 


has, of course, been dealt a severe blow by 
archaeologists and historians of art and civi- 


.lization and other disciplines that look at. 


ancient and Eastern civilizations more objec- 
tively. Andastrange thing has happened 
in that the forces that wanted to destory reli- 
gious and ancient values have created an 
appreciation, yes, а sort of renaissance of 
In this 
reverse confrontation the scientific- outlook 
has Come under closer scrutiny while the 
Eastern outlook has been gaining stature by 
courting science. This certainly is true for 
both Vedic and Buddhist philosophy.. 

It is characteristic for Eastern religions 
thatthey are inclined toward compromise 
(or what looks like that) and toleration, 
quite unlike the Western religions of Judaism, 


Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker Profassor Emeritue of Philosophy, President Anands of 


ч 


. Christianity and Islam. 
* , zing differences, Buddhism, for one, seeks 


.avoid head-on clashes. 
may be taken as an attempt to do just that. 
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Instead of emphasi- 


to'establish inner connections and bonds to 
The present book 


The fulcrum is the scientific method. Accep- 
ting the definitions of-science by the authors, 
it is plausible, sometimes compelling, ‘to 
speak of a scientific "method having been 
employed at the time the ancient literature 
of Buddhism was composed, and.earlier, It 


is true that neither the Buddha himself. nor 


any of his followers in later centuries have 
made statements denigrading. science or its 
method of investigation.. They have unequi- 
vocally recommended it and are doing so at 


"the present time. 


In support, the authors дй with this 
phase of the problem have quoted scripture 
and, more significantly, have re-examined 


. the:Pali concepts which, we might add, have 


: a wrong view of Buddhism altogether. 


been so hopelessly garbled by the early 
Western writers on Buddhism and thus given 
That 
day has, luckily, passed and our quarrels 


. are largely confined to the philologists. 


` Difficulties are experienced when the 


: results of this Buddhist scientific method are 
: held up and compared with the highlights of 


Western scientific research... We are referring 


: especially to.cosmological imagery and astro- 
The parallelism is, indeed, 


nomical data. 
astonishing, the "variations notwithstanding. 
It is the ‘approximation: to the data 
gained through rigorous logic, observation 
‘and verification that is so remarkable. 
Even the most  caustic critics of the 


. attempt to compare ancient data (to all in- 
` stents and purposes arrived at purely specu- 


latively) with present-day data, can hardly 
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` brush aside thesé parallels as “pure chance", 


idle speculation or even nonsense, Theirs 
would be a smug response to what patently 
appears to be a problem which ought to be 
investigated. While the authors of those 
articles dealing with cosmological matters 
have done valiantly, the reasons behind 
these so-called coincidences.still remain’ un- 
explàined. Can cultural anthropology solve 


"them? Can speculative philosophy? The 


baffling figures given in the literaure of 
Buddhism seem to give the lie to the evolu- 
tionary process as taught in Western ‘science, 
which assumes a gradual advance from sim- 
ple and primitive to sophisticated and highly 
complex, in the material and biological realm 
as well as in the: intellectual one. Though 
we believe that popular Darwinism has long 
been dead we do not, of course, suggest 
creationism as a substitute, 


One.of the valuable ideas to be gleaned 
from a number of articles is that theie is a 


. complete absence of dogmatism in Buddhism 


and a corresponding broad and tolerant atti- 
tude in Buddhists beginning with the Buddha 
himself. Thís a feature which certainly 
would bring science and Buddhism closer 
together. But is science devoid of dogma- 
tism, better said, are scientists known to 
abjure dogmatism ? The answer clearly is 
no in both cases. The guardianship of 
“facts” (whatever that word: means), leads 
some scientists to а more uncompromising 
dogmatism than that professed by theologi- 
ans. Ideally science should learn from Bu- 
ddhism, to be seeking and regard its find- 
ings only as waystations toward truth. 


There is much food for thoght in this 
volume. it contributes to strengthening the 


кз 
ч 
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notion which is gaining ground, that Buddhi- 

sm can, indeed, contribute to ‚contemporary 

thinking not only spiritually but in other 

wzys also. So, for instance, in psychology, 
- psychiatry and psychotherapy, as is the case 
- ir. Dr. Shanti Tayal's all-too brief article and 
those of Gerald du Pre. Р 


The way Buddhist treat the problem of * 


life in its numerous facets, moral, intellectual 
or simply as carrying on with this business of 
living and reaching out for meanings, is a 
wiole area with which the West is gradually 
becoming familiar. The concepts of karma 
or kamma, reincarnation, meditation and its 
feedback, stress control, paticcasamuppada 
| (‘dependent origination”), insight (vipassana), 
the impermanence of things (апісса), and the 
- ursubstantiality of self or soul (anatta) are 
terms that appear rather frequently in print 
and are being investigated and built into a 
conception of the whole Though Buddhism 
is highly individualistic it yet aspires to uni- 
- versality and inspiring society with’ metta, 
| lovs. If it is true that Buddhism is scientific, . 
thea it surely will also humanize science. 


The articles of Dr’s Aung Thein and 
"Lco Yung Taung deserve mention, the first 
dealing with Bioscience, also treated by 
‘Kirthisinghe and du Pre,. the second with 
nuclear physics. Pali and Buddhist scholars 
нке K.N. Jayatilleke and Bhikku Nanajivako 


throw much-needed light on the approxima- , 


tion of Buddhism and science from the per- 
spective of the Buddhist scriptures and its 
Athidhamma or philosophy. Professors 
“Rebert Е: Spencer and Е. Mark Davis tackle 
the main thesis of Buddhism and science 
frcm a Western orientation (no pun inten- 
ded :). AS President of the London-based. 
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. Scientific Buddhist Association du Pre orga- 


nizes his material more in extenso and adds 
thus to the richness of ideas and suggestions. 


To blunt still further the criticism of 
dogmaiic scientific die-hards of the old school 
who question the legitimacy of linking science 
and Buddhism, it must be stated that theory 
and hypothesis formation is as valuable as 
gathering facts and observations, for it puts 
the capstone on scientific research. It does 
not matter in actuality whether the hypothesis 
is the result of ratiocination, is fortuitous or 
is stimulated by reading science fiction. Time, 
place and circumstances do not play an im- 
‘Important is that the theory 
or hypothesis can ‘withstand rigorous criti- 
cism and test. i 


We are living in an age of re-assessing 
traditional truths, in fact, a transvaluation 
of all values. The tangible . world. dissolves 
before our eyes into mental equations. Ver- 
bal statements are substituted or expressed in 
numerical notations, and life revolves around 
a myriad of helices of infinite -complexity. 
Vainly we hope to read the universal puzzle. 
New terminologies are coined and the higher 
functions of intellect and emotion become 
ensnared in computer operations, Verbal co- 
mmunication is becoming more unintelligible. 
The more is achieved in **objectivity" and 
“exactitude”, the more science even trails off 
into symbolism and mysticism. Somewhere 


‘on the korizon of human understading the 
_why and where-fore of some of the deeper 


philosophical problems both “science”? and 
“Buddhism” are trying to solve will appear 
in clarity. It is well to Keep books like 
Buddhism and Science around and read them 
for edification and enlightenment. 
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NOTES 


THE LEGAL TANGLE 


Article 44 of the Constitution (Directive 
Principles of State Policy ) States— 


“The State shall endeavour to secure 
for all citizens a uniform Civil Code through- 
out the territory of India.” 


However 37 years after independence 
there is still no uniform Civil Code in India 
and this is a lacuna and incongruity which 
cannot be justified, particularly in view of 
the increasing emphasis that is placed on 
Secularism, development and progress in 
India to-day. The fact that the various 
Personal Laws continue to exist, discriminia- 
ting between men and women, Castes and 
Communities thereby ignoring the Funda- 
mantal Rights among other precepts enshrin- 
ed in the Constitution. Furthermore, that 
many of these are against the spirit of 
national integration, Secularism, balanced 
development and progress of the nation, has 
also been lost sight of. 


Astudy of the genesis at the various 
compartments and roles of the citizens of 
India would perhaps clarify our thoughts to 
some extent. It was during the British Period 
of rule that a general policy of non-interven- 
tion in social and religious matters was 
perpetuated, resulting in multiple systems 
Which prevented normal adjustments of the 
nation at large to socio-economic changes 
leading to hardening of differences between 
the various religious communities. After 
Independence, continuation of this same 
negative policy has given rise to a situation 
where frequent contradictions have become 
apparant between Personal Law and the 
Constitution, It has also been one of the 
main factors giving rise to fissiparous ten- 
dencies among the peoples of India. 


Again if we look back over the last few 
years we perceive that the growing problem 
appears to centre round the question as to , 
which Law—Statutory or Personal—should 
prevail in the event of a conflict between 
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the two. In many cases the Courts’ judge- 
ments appear to have confused people further. 
If we consider the recent example of the 
Shah Bano Case, concerning payment of 
compensation to a divorced Muslim Woman 
it seems that throughout the hearings what 
wes being questioned was the Supreme 
Courts’ rights to give a ruling on Muslim 
Personal Law. Furthermore whether the 
Supreme Court had understood and inter- 
preted.that Law correctly was also persued. 
Tie unanimous judgement of the five-mem- 
ber bench was that the particular religion 
professed by the spouses had no place in the 
Criminal Procedure Code so that whether 
they were Hindus or Muslims, Christians or 
Parsis, was wholly irrelevant to Section 125 
which provides that ifa person, having suffi- 
cient means, neglects or refuses to maintain 
his wife (including a divorced one who has 
nct remarried), a magistrate, upon proof 
of neglect or refusal, may order payment of 
monthly compensation not exceeding Rs. 500 
amonth. Being a part of the Criminal 
Procedure Code this provision cuts across 
religious barriers. But it was clarified that 
while religion or personal law could have no 
bearing on the applicabilty of ‘the Criminal 
Lew unless so specified under the Constitu- 
Пар it was equally true that the Criminal 
Lew did not supplant the Personal Law. 


Nevertheless Personal.Law did intervene. 
The All India Muslim Personal Law Board 
maintained that “Mehr” met the require- 
ments of a divorced woman and if the woman 
wes indegent she should.seek support from 
hez own relatives. Her husband had no 


further responsibility and thus a woman 


wih 3 sons and 2 daughters and who had 


been thrown out by her husband after 43 
years of marriage was faced with these two 
judgements. 


What was true about the Shah Bano 
Case vis a vis Muslim. Personal Law, is 
equally true of the Contradictory Laws re- 
garding status, marriage, inheritance and 
maintenance of Hindus, Tradition and 
Personal Laws being in direct contradiction 
to the Constitution: often. Take the status of 
women or female children, tradition provides 
them with a second status as Manu the Law- 
giver states “Їп childhood a woman must 
be subject to her father, in youth to her 
husband and when her Lord is dead, to her 
sons. A woman must never be independent.” 
In marriage again, brides are given away 
(kanyadan) while the patrilineal social struc- 
ture lays great importance on sons for 


` they maintain continuity of the family 


line. Traditionally, only the male 
may perform certain religious duties 
eg sradh for the family while the female 
remains a burden because she must be given 
in marriage when she changes her status’ to 
that of her husband's kingroup. All these 
factors have tended to nullify. the legislations 
of the 19th and 20th Centuries eg the Hindu 
Marriage act of 1955, the Hindu Adoption 
and Maintenance Act of 1956, all provide 
legal support for women and female children, 
but the age old Laws, still prevail; Recent 
media reports on female infanticide, whether 
through abortion or more primitively by 
suffocation or strangulation at birth among 
certain Rajput Groups near Jaiselmer ( vide 
India Today 31.10.88), bear witness ‘to this. 
Again the divided public reaction to “Sati” 
being practised, though illegal since the 1829 
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Bentinck Act, following the Roop Kanwar 
Case is another example. 


Whether we look at the Status of women, or 
the female child in India, or the untouchable. 
the reservations to provide status and jobs 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
we can see that all these are part of the same 
problem. In the Shah Bano Case, the Court 
laid stress on the fact that Article 44 of the’ 
Constitution remains a “dead letter" and 
that the state alone can fill this void фу 
taking the intiative to secure a uniform 
Civil Code for all citizens by: bringing people 
of various faiths onto а common platform. 
Since the Courts’ attempts to bridge the gaps 
between various personal Laws and the 
Constitution on Specific issués could never 
be a Substitute for the Common Code. 


D 


But perhaps the main obstacle is the 
Substantial support given by the people to. 
the Governments? policy of non-interference, 
specially to minorities and backword sec- 
tions of the population. What must now 
be stressed increasingly is that this is by no 
means an  unmixed blessing. Problems 
related to securing а Common Civil Code 
must be tackled forthrightly and through 
persuasion and dialogue, The time for non- 
intervention is long past'and the Government 
by sitting on the fence appears to be heading 
towards disastor. Thé State must act and 
act fast to ensure that Statutory Law resumes 
its proper Legal Status in India, and also 
ensure a solution, once and for ever, to all 
these legal contradictions. 
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THE WATERS OF DESTINY . 


BY SITA 


THE small village Jamral stands on the 
benk of the Bhairabi, the ruthless. This 
river is regarded with awe by the people 
удо live on either side of it, on account of 
the havoc caused by it every year. Villages 
or both sides are inundated, causing 
al.rmiag loss in life and property. 


One evening, a palanquin, gaily decora: 


ted with leaves and flowers, was seen being 


ca-ried to the riverside, through the village 
lanes. Behind it came one phaeton and two 
hackney carriages. The villagers stared at 
at the party in surprise. An old woman 
came forward and asked one of the palan- 
quin-bearers, “For whom is the palanquin ? 
Aad why are you taking so many carriages 
to the river ghat ? Are you going to fetch a 
brdegroom ? For whom ?"* 


The leader of the party replied in a deep 
vcice, “You shall know, when we bring him 


bzzk with us.” 


The Higher castes lived in the interior 
ofthe village. The riverside was peopled 
ch efly by some of the lower castes, mainly 
bcstmen and fisherman. It was difficult to 
erter or to leave the village, except with the 
aid of boats. So some boats were always 
present at the ghat. These were small ferry 
beats, very simple in construction. When 


DEVI 


much show or pomp was desired large boats 
were requisitioned from other villages. 


A small crowd soon collected behind: the 
palanquin and the carriages. The people of 
the party did not try to turn these folk back, 
but neither did they reply to any of their 
questions. 


The party.came to a halt at the ghat. 
Then an old gentleman came out of one of 
the carriages and looked at the broad expanse 
of the river. “You sse the lights on those 
boats.” he said to the attendants. “That is 
the bridegroom's party arriving. Bring out 
the torches from inside the carriage and 
light them." LE 


The torches were lighted, serving to 
make the darkness all around darker still. 
The people came out from the huts on the 
bank of the river and surrounded the party, 
pelting them with questions. “For whom is 
the bridegroom ?" everybody cried. “It is 
strange that we do not know—we who live in 
the same village." The crowd was composed 
of men, women and children, almost in equal 
numbers. 


*Here they come," cried out the old 
gentleman, who seemed to be the man in 
charge. “Now then, ask the band to come 
out and play with all their might,” 
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The door of the other carriage opened 
at once and four or five people came out, 
carrying musical instruments, and set to, 
with a will, The horses reared and plunged 
and neighed at this sudden noise. The 
coachmen were ableto pacify them with a 
good deal of difficulty. 


A large house-boat was seen gradually 
approaching the ferry station. It was full 
of people, and decorated with festoons of 


light. The nearer it came the louder and ` 


louder did the band play, and more and ' 
more loudly did the people bearing the 


torches shout. 


The boat at last came to. a stop and 
about twelve people get down on the bank. 
The old gentleman hastened forward to wel-. 


come them. The leader of the bridegroom’s .` 


party was a fat, bald-headed man, who led 
a boy. sixteen or seventeen by the hand. 
This boy was the bridegroom, The remain- 
ing ten persons, who formed the party, 
were of various ages and appearances. The 
young groom was gaily dressed. He wore 
a long tunic of pink silk, a dhoti of very 
fine texture, and garlands of flowers. His 
forehead was besmeared with white sandal 
paste, and he wore a “toper” (bridegroom's 
crown) on his head. He was smiling shyly. 


The old gentleman received them with. 


a great show of courtesy, crying, "Welcome. 
Jadab Babu, welcome, Many thanks for 
your punctuality. Here, my dear boy, get 
into this palanquin."' 


Jadab Babu was the bridegroom's uncle, 
and leader of their party. “Why should we 
be unpunctual?" he said with an air of 


. money ?” 
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importance. ‘We аге only a few in number 
merely those whose persence is indispensable, 
Itis only a large crowd which is usually 
unpunctual." 


The old gentleman, too, was not the 
bride's father, he was a sort of maternal 
uncle. He was all politeness and sweetness 
to the guests. “Yes, this is a flaw, no doubt, 
but it could not'be helped, under the cir- 
cumstances Let the marriage pass off quiet- 
ly then we can celebrate the occasion with 
all the pomp we want to. We can invite as 
large a number ‘then, as we please. Now 
then; please get into the carriages. This way, 
sir, this way. What are you gaping at, you 
fools? You there, hold the torches а ‘bit 
straight, and you, play your loudest. Isn't 
there any strength in your arms ? How much 
rice do you eat? Drive: on поз, it.is all 
right.” 


The party started forward. This. ttme 
it was quite a large crowd, as the whole 
village followed in their wake. Village folks 
are simple, and can seldom conceal their 
thoughts. So the bride’s party came in for 
plenty of caustic remarks‘from them. . 


“How strange !”” cried an old woman, 
“our Subarna is getting married, and they 
never told us ! What a miser the woman is. 
That is her only child, and look how she is 
treating her. For whom is she keeping her 


Madhu, the boatman, was following the 
party with his hookah in hand. ‘Don’t talk 
of these gentlefolks, aunt," he said. “They 
don’t recognize us as human beings at all, 
because we are poor.” { 
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“But they have not invited the gentle- 
fo ks either," said his younger brother 
Sadhu. “Don’t you see, how everybody is 
stering at them ?" 


- It was true. All the village people were 
stcring at the marriage party with wide open 
mcuths. The menfolk were hurrying out to 
havea better look, the women remained 
mcstly in their houses, giving vent to their 
resentment from there. 


The name of the bride’s father was 
Pr.iul Chandra Mitra. A string band was 


was already playing before his house. Pratul.. 


Baou's.wife, Narayani, was ап invalid. 


Bet as it was her only daughter's marriage, . 


she was working hard. For some private 
recsons, they had not been able to issue invi- 
tatons before. Now she and her old 
mcther-in-law were offering their excuses to 
the neighbours and asking them to come and 


grece the occasion with their. presence. . 
There can be no wedding without proper ` 


wi-ness, and there must be some ladies for 
the women's ceremonials. From Narayani’s 
fanily had come two persons;—one, her 
widowed sister, and another, her cousin. 
the old gentleman, whom we had seen as the 
leader of the reception party. 


" There was much talk and excitement in 
the inner apartments. The bride, Subarna- 
prebha, was only a child of eight. She 
hai been out playing, and had been 
caxtured and brought back to the house, 
by:mainforce. She was very glad at first, 
sedng so many people, the lights and the 


music. But when one of old ladies present 
toli her to sit down quietly and not to jump 


about like a tomboy, as she was going to be 
married, Subarna became furious. 


_ She made a face at the old lady and said: 
* Marriage indeed ! I am not going to marry. 
Father has said that marriage is a rotten 
thing." i 


I 
The old lady laughed aloud and called 
out to Narayani, “Do you hear what your 
daughter says ? Her father has told her that 
marriage is a rotten thing and she is not going 
to marry! But did not your father, too, 
marry, my clever little miss ?” 


“Certainly not," said Subarna. “Why 


‚ Should he marry ? He knows so much—he 
, has read heaps of books.” 


Saying this, she 
ran away, her anklets tinkling musically. 


: Narayani sighed deeply. “She is a 
madcap,” she said. “I wonder how I am 
going to manage it all. I hope God will not 
put me to shame before so many people. 
Please go, sister, and coax her back here. 
We have not got much time left. We must 
dress Subarna up quickly and keep her ready. 
Please see that. she does not run straight 
amidst the bridegroom's people in that guise. 
I must go and see to the cooking. The keys 
of my boxes are with my elder sister. Please 
ask anything you want, of her." | 


Narayani hurried to the kitchen, and 
the old lady went in search of Subarna. She 
was standing in the courtyard, gazing at’ the 
people who were making some preparations 
for the wedding. 


[ To be continued ] 


.'THE MAHISYA COMMUNITY AND 
THE GANGARIDI TRIBE’ 


By Dr. Tapendra Narayan Das 


The Mahisyas of Bengal played a_remar- 


kable role in spreading of the Aryan Civili- 


sation in Bengal. This Community belongs 
to a branch of the Lunar dynastic kshatriya 
race of Northern India. Having left their 
Central abode, the City of Mahismati and 
Mahisaka Kingdom, the Mahisyas, through 
the table land of Central India, arrived in 
Kalinga and Tamralipta region from the 
bank of the river Narmada and Sarayu 
with a view to dwelling there. Kalinga апа 
Tamralipta were situated in lower Bengal. 


This Kalinga is not Orissa or Utkal of `` 


present’ time,—but it is Modo Kalinga 
or Madhya Kalinga and Gangaridi Kalinga 
of the Greek annalists which were in lower 
Bengal. When the‘ Mahisyas first colonized 
there, Bengal was an inundated land. 
According to the Satapatha Brahmana, Һе 
region near the bank of the Sadanira 
(Karotoya) i. e. Bengal was treated as an 
immersed (Sravitara) Country.? Bengal is a 
river irrigated land still. Probably at that 
time Bengal was called also ‘Kebarta’ land 
as it was then an inundated one. Hence we 
can conjecture that the Mahisyas of the 
Indian Lunar dynastic Kshatriya race were 
called Каібагіа as they first colonized in 
Kebarta land, the land of immersion. It 


has been supported by the Sukla Yajürveda . 


€ 


Samhita ( Chapter XXX, Hymn XVI): 


 "satcey| CaaS ACE wixt tetter 


Санк Ao antes cle sittin xia даја 
Сеча icd gs нт INUN Tta 9099): 
ATR чие: (Г AITON eruat #440950] 
(6991 а s? быа means [= 
(fax) + а (ляп) + we ] 
river, sea or riverside or seashore The 
Mahisyas came from Mahismati to Kebarta 
land which was “аја” or inundated land. 
The South Sea i. e. the Bay of Bengal is 
situated ‘on the south of Kebarta country. 
Hence it is proved from the testimony of 


the Yajurveda Samhita that the Mahisyas 


or Kaibartas colonized first in. submerged 


(aata or fama) Bengal full of alluvial 
Soil Then the word ‘Kaibarta’ was not 


- used for any speciat Caste or Section; it was 


used for the inhabitants of a special land 
named ‘Kebarta’; such as inhabitants of 
Sindhu, Saubir, Saurastra, Andhra, Pundra 
were called the Sindhus, Saubirs, Saurastras, 
Andhras, Pundras respectively. Їп this 
connection Dhananjay Das-Majumdar opines 
that *a! means Paddy, King and Vishnu 


*qu' means engaged in religious vows, 


engaged in action, covered protected, solicited, 


with the help of Suffix ejq--3 the meaning 
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cf Kaibarta is a son of a Paddy wrapped 
Soil, selected for royal deeds or son of a` 
King or Prince and thirdly, one devoted to 
Vishnu. Now if we combine the aforesaid 
тее meanings the word Kaibarta means a 
Е-ірсе of Paddy producing land Kalinga or 
énga-Banga-Kalinga-Suhma and Pundra, 
who is devoted to Vishnu.* UE 


The valiant Gangaridi tribe, contem- - 


poraneous to Greek-emperor Alexander, is 
probably in relation to the Mahisya commu- 
nty. It has been stated about the Gangaridi 
ir. the account of Megasthenes: *Now this river 
(the Ganges) which at its source is 30 stadia 
b-oed, flows from north to south, and 
ezipties its waters into the ocean forming the 
ezstern boundary of the Gangaridi, a nation 
possesses a vast force of the largest sized 


еРрһапіѕ. Owing to this their country has’ 


n-ver been conquered by any foreign King.’ 
 Azcording to .Megasthenes, Kalinga was 
d'vided into three parts—Makko Kalinga, 
№ odo Kalinga and Gangaridi Kalinga., There 
isa large island in the Ganges which is- 
irhabited by a single tribe called Modo- 
gélingae. Beyond are situated the Modubae, 
\.olindae, the Uberae with a handsome town 
ol the same name, the Golmodroesi, Preti, 
Calissae, Sasuri, Passalae, Colubae, Orxulae, 
Anali, Telüctae. The Kings of these keep 
urder them 50,000 foot soldiers, 400 cavalry 
ard 400 elephants.’ Mr. J. W. McCrindle, 
the translator of lhe work of Megasthenes, 
said about this Taluctae: ‘Taluctae are the 
people of the 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. In the 
w_itings of the Buddhists of Ceylon the name 
appears as Tamalitti, corresponding to the 
` Temluk of the present day." Roughly we 
тлу say that the mighty nation Gangaridi 


kingdom of Tamraüpta ' 


city of Mahismati, 
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lived in lower Bengal. ‘The Gangaridae or 
Gangarides occupied the region correspon- 
ding roughly with that now called lower 
Bengal'$ Тһе Mahisyas too, having left the 
their central abode, 
colonized in the region of Kalinga and 
Tamralipta from the bank of the Narmada 


‚апа Sarayu through the table land of 


Madhya Bharat.® This Kalinga: was Modo: 
Kalinga. or Middle Kalinga and Gangaridi 
Kalinga of the Greek writers which existed 
in lower Bengal. The Kahisyas, who first 
colonized in the inundated ( yjfa@q accor- 


ding to the Satapatha Brahmana) lower 


: Bengal (Southern part of Paundra), named 


themselves Kaibarta.... 


We may conjecture from the testi- 
mony of а genealogical record of the | 
‘Jana’ family of the village of Birulia 
under Nandigram thana of Tamluk Sub- 
division in the district of Midnapore that 
the Mahisyas of Bengal are related to the 
mighty Gangaridi.1° This ‘Jana’. family is 
of Mukundadeva, the King of Orissa. In 
the year 1964-65 concluding a treaty with - 


. Akbar, Mukundadeva invaded port Sapta- 


iS 


gram and captured it. ln the meanwhile 
.Soleman Каггапі sent army under the leader- 
ship of Kalapahar to invade Orissa. At 
that time a feudatory prince of the King of 
Orissa rose in rebellion and Mukundadeva 
lost his life in the rebellious battle.11 King 
Mukundadeva was the descendant of King 
Anantavarma of the Ganga dynasty. This 
dynasty is one of the streams of the Ganga- 
ridisection. In this respect the statement 
of Н. Н. Wilson is very remarkable: ‘An 
inscription procured since Mr. Starling 
wrote, by Mr. Colvin, | shows that. Choranga 
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. was not the founder of Ganga Vansa family, 
‘but that the first who came into Kalinga, 


was Anantoverma—also called Kolahalą, : 
^. themselves in the East Indies with a view to 


Sovereign of Ganga Rorhi—the low country 
on the right bank of the Ganges—Tumlook 
and Midnapore ; this occured at the end of 
the eleventh century of our era, and from 
that till the beginning of the sixteenth the 
same family occupied the province of 
Orissa.212 The title ‘Jana’ was first added 
to the end of the name of Taranath Deva, 
the fifteenth descendant of Mukundadeva. 


In а place of the genealogical record it had: 


been noted that King Haragobinda-had used 


the title ‘Jana’ ; none except the members of , 


the royal family was allowed to use this 
title.13 We come to know from the genea- 
logy noted in the history of Dr. Rakhaldas 
Bandyapadhyay that Narasinha Ray and 
Raghuram, two preceding Kings of Mukun- 


dadeva used the title *Jena'.14 The title | 


‘Jena’ has come from the word’ ‘Jana’. 
Purusottama, a royal high official of King 
.Prataprudra Deva, a contemporaneous with 


Sri Chaitanya Deva, used the title ‘Jana’ ` 


with his tame.15 The ‘Jana’ family of the 
village Birulia, the descendants of Mukunda- 
deva, now is familiar as Mahisya. The 
| Ganga dynasty (Gangaridai of ancient time), 
like the. Mahisyas, was sprung from the 
Lunar race of India. So in the inscription 
we see in respect of Choraganga, a king of 
Ganga dynasty : 


aaf 190909179 aetyvi— 
afgaf aca: cones t 1° 


In ancient time the Mahisyas were not 
only warriórs and agriculturists but they 
. were able navigators in the sea and fortunate 

merchants also. Their merchant-ships used 


to touch the East-Indies in connection with 
foreign trade and there they founded their 
Colonies. Many of them, having presented 


continuing export trade, settled there perma- 
nently. Mr. Friederich expressed his views : 
‘This, the largest kingdom of Java, did not 
contain many Xatriyas. They are called 
Mahisa or K'bo (buffalo to indicate their 
strength).'11 


‚ There are sufficient grounds in inferring 
that the Pal dynasty of Bengal is the ancestor 
of the Gangaridi Mahisya Community of 
Bengal, The Commentator of the Sanskrit 
Kavya Ramcharita of Sandhyakar Nandi has 
marked King Divya. as a member of the 
Kaibarta Section: Divya belonged to the 
Chasi-Kaibarta or Mahisya Community.18 
If we recognise Divya, as Chasi-Kaibarta we 
should have no means to disavow that the 
Palas of Bengal are Mahisya by caste. 


ч Sandhyakar Nandi designated Divya, in his 
‘work, as ‘ataei or co-sharer of the 


King’s wealth and wrote as follows : 


TABS AT gaggia | 
{йалвасйя Aol atzterpfeautfa ча 11° 


[ The Kingdom of Rampala’s father which 
was marked with furrows and decorated ` 
with habitation, was conquered by a 
diplomatic and valiant hero named 
Divya who was a co-sharer of the king- 
dom and was placed in a high status. ] 


Some translators of the work have translated 
the word “іся as high royal official. 


But a royal officer can never attain the status 
of aco-sharer. Hence the word “чөеп 


means a near relation or a Kinsman. - 
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7 The Mahisyas belong to one of the 
steams of the Lunar dynastic Kshatriya 
S«ction of Northern India and according to 
tte Rg-Veda Samhitya Yadu and Turvasu of 
tks Lunar race who were the ancestors of 
tte Mahisyas, were the Kings of ‘Das’ 
setion.2° · In some places of Bengal the 
Mahisyas too are familiar as ‘Das’. The 
Pit dynasty of Bengal founded by Gopaldev 

hes been noted as of ‘Das’ section in the 
Neanjussimolakalpe by Ganapati Sastri. _ 


Ty 1044 Pte citata видат 


-® ө я ясна! faatia айна а 22 


[ Then Gopala and others of the Das 
Section will be the King; there is no 


towards the twice-borns. ] 


Sureswara, the СОВЕ of а medico- 


bctanical dictionary named ‘Sabdapradipa’, 

—exsted in the. twelfth century. He was a 

. pkysician of King Bhimpala.22 
ceatury in the kingdom of Varendri we get 
ory one Bhimpala who was the son of 
Rrdok, brother of Divya belonged to 
Mahisya Section. It is not unreasonable to 
intr from the title ‘Pal’ of King Bhim that 
he was the descendant of the Pal dynasty of 
Beagal. Such hint is not negligible in the 
werd tagat in the Ramcharita. 


The modern annalists have marked the 
the Pal Kings of Bengal as Buddhists. But 


from the testimony of Ramcharita and іпѕ-. 
cristions of the Pal Kings we may presume — 


thet the Pal Kings remained faithful to 
Hinduism, though sometimes they seemed 
to зе Buddhists for their liberality to all the 
secs and religions. When “Buddhism 


doubt that they will be parsimonious 


In twelfth . 


deluged Bengal, Lord Buddha was able to 
mark himself as one of theten Hindu-incarna- 
tions with the help of the authors of the 
Hindu-Scriptures~ and Buddhism, having 
influenced over Brahrninism, took its position 
in Hinduism. The liberal minded Pal Kings 
rendered their “reverence — unhesitatingly 
to Buddhism. As King Devpala donated 
villages to Balaputradeva to found the 
monastery at Nalanda so by his Mongyer 


. inscription һе donated lands to a Brahmin 


who belonged: to the: Kanthuma stream 
of the Samaveda. We see in the Khalimpur. 
copper plate of Dharmapala that he, grant- 
ing a prayer of Narayan Varma, а соттап: . 
der-in-chief of the Pal Kings, donated three - 
villages named Kraunchaswabhra, Saraha- 
sammali and Palitaka in the Visaya of 
Mahanta-Prakasa in Byaghratati Mandala 
and the village of Gopippali in Sthalikkat 
Visaya of Amrasandika Mandala for the’ 
use of the worshipper Lat-Brahmin and 
Lord Nara Narayana whose temple was foun- 
ded at Subhasthali by Narayan Varma.28 All 


‘of the ministers appointed by the renowned 


Pal Kings of Bengal were Hindus and 
Brahmins depended on Brahminical Hin- 
duism. - The Chief-Minister of Dharmapala 
was Garga, the son of Birdeva belonged- to 
Panchal gotra .of Sandilya family. The 
Chief-Ministers of Devpala were Garga's 
son Darbhapani, his son Someswar - and. his 
son Kedar Misra, This Kedar Misra and. 
his son Gurava Misra ornamented the seat 
of Minister-in-chief of Bigrahapala. Bhatta- 
baman was the minister of Mahipal I and 
Jagadev was the minister of Bigrahapala III. 
Bodhidev, the son of Jagadev was the minis- 
ter of Rampala. Baidyadev, the son. of ` 
Bodhidev, was the minister, of Kumarpal, 
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the son of Rampal. According to the 
Kamanli inscription of Baidyadev it seems 
that the ministers of the Pal Kings that led 
their ministry in successive generations, 
belonged to same family. Probably they 
were the descendants of Garga, the Minister- 
in-chief. In this regard the statement by 
Dr. Sukumar Sen is very remarkable : *This 
Brahmin Minister family was the co-sharer 
of many good and evil deeds performed by 
the Pal emperors.2* Neglecting such facts 
and depending on the slokas of invocation 
to Buddha ^% gcn qq, depicted on the 
top of their inscriptions, it is not reasonable 
to mark the Pal emperors as Buddhists. Such 
invocation to Buddha in their inscriptions 
was nothing but the result of the deluge of 
the Buddhism in the simultaneous Society of 
Bengal. 


The origin of Dharmapala from the sea 
has been mentioned in the Ramcharita 
(chapter I, slokas 3 & 4). In the third 


ү” 


sloka we see: + 


fagas a s: pIa я 895915 | 

gapga arc qe (ачак 12° 
[That ocean, the abode of water, in which 
Vishnu entered at the time of the universal 
cataclysm, having collected all the 
materials of the three worlds and which 
illumined Goddess Lakshmi, may spread 
your wealth. ] 


The commentary on the side of the ocean 
made by the commentator is as follows : 

SAI saaa A AAT 
faar а: Sgor Efe 44 agé Әби 
AHS IPA NIAAA CAPRA Fel 
AS gU) (абве ae хуа fay айдап 
94% 177° 


We get from the fourth sloka of chapter I: 


есеп sofa soft іла! сарі: 1 
эб Sfat аап аә] i" 


[Like the lamp of the Samudravamsa there 

was a valiant emperor named Dharma 
or Dharmapala whose tenacious naval 
power became elegant crossing the sea 
and whose unblemished fame was spread 
beyond the sea. ] 


There is no trace of the name of the King 
of Gauda who has been depicted in the 
Dharmamangala composed by Ghanaram 
Chakrabarti. In the book the King of 
Gauda has been mentioned as the son of 
Dharmapala. Though there is doubt in the 
historicity of Dharmapala and his wife 
Ballabha, the relation between the sea and 
their family has been noted in it. Here is 
narrated an episode in respect of Ballabha. 
The episode is às follows : 


Having entrusted his wife Ballabha with 
the work of hospitality to the Brahmin guest, 
Dharmapala left for hunting. The king 
directed his queen that having given rice 
first to the-Brahmin, she would worship Lord 
Krishna and then she would take food and 
dring herself. The queen agreed to the 
proposal. But Ballabha became shrunken 
from giving riceto the Brahmin in proper 
time as she was so self-dedicated in game at 
dice. The Brahmin was perplexed with 
hunger and thirst. At the close of the day 
the king returned home and having been 
informed of all the matter, he exiled Ballabha 
to the forest. At the time of her banishment 
in the forest the ocean met her in copula- 
tion.28 i 
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; Perhaps the poet composed the ‘ocean- 
3allabha' episode for the need of his works, 
mixing with his own colourful imagination, 
зо doubt. Though there is doubt in the 
3istoricity of this part, the relation between 
‘he ocean and the Pal dynasty (agata ai) 
was present. in the memory of thc poet 
-hrough the local hearsay. Lama Taranath, 
the Tibetan historian, too has told us about 
che near relation between Dharmapala and 
zhe ocean.?9 


The relation between the ocean and the 
2а] dynasty of Bengal is not a matter of mere 
amagination. We have discussed that having 
_eft the city of Mahismati and the Narmada 
Jalley, the Mahisyas colonized first in the 
undated sea-girt Kebarta land or Bengal 
. and took the name Kaibarta. The Sukla 
Yajurveda Samhita has supported the fact. 
There we see : ‘(I engage) the Kaibartas to 
wma or Seashore.'89 Hence the relation of 
еа with the Pal Kings who belonged to the 
Mahisya Community is not unacceptable, 
3ince the Pal emperors belonged to the 
Mahisya section, one of the streams of the 
Zunar dynastic Kshatriyas of ancient India, 
Sandhyakar Nandi in his work Ramcharita. 
chapter I, sloka 17) depicted King Rampala 
33 a Kshatriya King i.e. originated. from the 
aavel of Vishnu (9541575 Lez) 7 


AWAAS-SlAT] q: ФЕЯ 945 ASTIA: | 
Rafia 4191 Gael az Aoifearferg,ss 1°? 


[He (Rampala) who held goddess Saraswati 
in his mouth like Vishnu and Brahma, - 


who placed the seat of goddess Lakshmi 
. in himself and who having been protector 
ofhis subjects, held his kingdom, was 
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originated from. the navel of Sripati or 


Vishnu. ] 


Аз the Pal emperors of Bengal belonged | 


to the Kshatriya race, they did not meet with 
any resistance at the time of holding their 
matrimonial alliance with other Kshatriya 
dynasties in India. Ranna Devi, the wife 
of Dharmapal and the mother of Devpala, 
was the daughter of Rastrakutaraj Parabal.. 
Yaubanasree, the daughter of Kalchuriraj 
Karna, was the queen of Bigrahapala. 
Ramaprasad Chanda opines that the wife of 
Bigrahapala I was Lajja Devi, the princess 
of Kalchuri of Haihaya.  Lajja Devi, pro- 
bably, was the daughter of Kokkalla.92 
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PROMETHEAN CONQUEROR 
By 


Verrier Elwin 


Descendant of a royal race, 
My coolie stumbles on ahead, 
With body bent and weary face, 
And an uncertain tread. 


Across his back a pole is laid, 
To either end of which he ties 
A heavy basket, richly weighed 
With Western luxuries. 


He mounts upon a little rise, 

His arms outstretched from side to side ; 
I see him dark against the skies, 

Weary and crucified. 


My comforts load him wearily, 
His arms are stretched to hold them still ; 


His is a very Calvary 
Upon that little hill. 


Contd... 
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Across the sad world endlessly 

The humble suffer for our pride; 
On the grim cross of luxury 

The poor are cruciffed. 


And to a million Calvaries 
The poor are nailed by heavy toil. 
We sit below, their garments seize, 
And gamble for the spoil. 


Yet even now our victory 
Must on their cross depend ; 
That sad and solemn agony | 
Will conquer in the end. 


And then the rich to beg will come, 
In days of mental dearth, 

And plead outside the poor man’s home 
For treasure not of earth. 


Modern Reivew 
‚ for November 1934 


MEMORIALS OF CALCUTTA’S PAST :— 


MEDICAL COLLEGES, HOSPITALS, 


THE WORK OF DR. NILRATAN SIRCAR 


: By Dr. 


Between Sealdah Station and College 
Street, where the Mahatma Gandhi Road 
makes a great bend, stands a part of an old 
house, significent in the medical history of 
this city-61, Harrison Road. The house has 
since been purchased by a commercial family, 
the Jalans, who have rebuilt the front on 
Mahatma Gandhi Road. Remains of the 
old house still stand at the back. At the 
beginning of this century, in 1901, the 
Calcutta Medical Club was founded in this 
house, then 61, Harrison Road. It belonged 
to the eminent doctor, Dr. Nilratan Sircar. 
Some of the founder members of the Calcutta 
Medical Club were : Drs. R. G. Kar, P. D. 
Bose, S.P. Sarbadhikari, P. К. Acharya, 
L. M. Mukherji, Н. C. Sen. 
situation faced by Indian doctors. they had. 
to organise themselves. The Calcutta 
Medical Club was one of the first steps. 
To-day the Calcutta Medical Club has be- 
come a big established institution housed in 
a building at Chittaranjan Avenue, and 
. having on its membership rolls scores of 
leading doctors in Calcutta. 


A hundred years ago, Indian doctors 
were having to wage a hard struggle against. 


inadequate _ educational facilities, lack of. 


hospitals and clinics, discrimination in 


` 


In the adverse 


Government service against them in favour 


Devabrata Bose 


of the powerful Indian Medical- Service 
(IMS), the medical wing of the British army. 
The IMS was controlled from London by 
the Secretary of State for India, outside the 
control of even the Viceroy and his council 
inIndia. A former Bengal Civil Servant, 
W. W. Bird, testifying before a House of 
Lords Committee said: “The higher bran- 
ches of knowledge and education are suppos- 
ed to rest with Europeans (i.e. Britons) 


, and the native medical men are- required to 


serve under their direction in the same 
manner, as the uncovenented civil service in 
India acts in subordination to the civil ser- 
vants who are sent out from home." He 
further said, “Europeans do not -like to be 
attended by natives.” Dr. Nilratan Sircar 
told a Royal Commission on 2Ist January, 
1924. “The System (i.e. the IMS) has 
systematically deprived Indians of opportu- 
nities of higher training and the great benefit 
of first hand experience by keeping the higher 
posts—educational,~ research or clinical as a 
close preserve for a practically foreign, class. 
The whole atmosphere is humiliating to 
Indians. A system that seeks to train the 
flower of our youth merely as assistants and 
Subordinates cannot be appreciated as an 
ideal. system” (Calcutta Medical Journal 
October, 1961, Vol. 58 No. 18 P. 373). 
The British Government had started Modern 
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Mecizal education in a regular way in the 
shar= ofa medical college in Calcutta. It 
stan Is in College Street, a stately building, 
with.n the complex of the Medical College 
Hosoital. ` Its preservation and upkeep is in 
the E:terests, not only of the medical profe- 
ssion and patients, but also of the public at 
large. This is the first modern medical 
instkution in India. It was built on the re- 
commendations of a committee appointed by 
Govzrnor Lord Bentick, that such a measure 
wowd procure cheap assistant surgeons for 
the--3overnment, as British medical personnel 
wowd be expensive and difficult to get. 


The Government, however, continued to- 


resist further expansion in an improvement 
of riedical education. and public health. 
Indira doctors had to fight (i) for more 
and better medical education, which was 
conf ned to 4 year degree courses іп one or 
two institutions : (ii) to organise the 
med.cal profession : (iii; to build and 
operste privately run hospitals and clinics to 
cope with public need. 


On College Street near the Medical 
Collzze stands one of the oldest institutions 
in Calcutta the Sanskrit College. It may 
sound strange but it was here that medical 
teacuing, research and treatment in Calcutta 
begen. Servants of the East India Co. 
faced with the need for more medical service, 
десі120 to recruit Ayurvedic doctors for this 
purpose. Ayurvedic texts in Sanskrit were 
tran.iated, and British medical men testified 
to tke efficacy of some of their treatment. 
Ayurvedic physicians were also encouraged 
to Earn European medicine. А  notab!e 
piorzer in this field was Dr. Madhusudan 
Gupta, who performed the first autopsy, 
afte: тоге. һап a thousand years, in India. 


The Charaka and Susruts had recommended 
both dissection of corpses for educational 
purposes, and for surgical practice. Grow- 
ing reaction in India had subsequently bann- 
ed autopsy to the detriment of medical 
science and practice. It is reported that 
when Gupta did the autopsy, the military 
had to be put on alert to prevent public 
disorder.- 


After the founding of the Calcutta 
Medical College, the administration decided ^ 
for ‘some time to follow a “laisse faire” 
policy with respect to education and public 
health. In ordinary language it meant that 
the Government would not give any funds 
for such programmes. If private persons 
or bodies wanted to do anything, they 
would have to raise the money 
themselves. Contrary to official expectations, 
the public did respond to such private 
appeals, and a large number of educational 
institutions, hospitals and clinics were built, 
laying the foundation for modern Indian 
education and public health. As their num- 
bers proliferated, Lord Curzon decided to 
re-establish Government control over such 
institutions in 1905. 


‘Less than a mile north of Sealdah Station, 
near the Rajabazar Tram Depot and the 
present E. S. І. Hospital is the site of a 
pioneer medical school and hospital and 
Calcutta Medical School, It was Pioneered 
by Drs. R. G. Kar, L.M. Mukherjee, A. C. 
Basu and others in 1887. Dr. Nilratan Sircar 
joined it later. The Calcutta Medical School 
taught in Bengali, All the doctors- worked 
in an honorary capacity. This was the first 
unofficial institution of its kind in the whole 
of India. The Calcutta Medical School 


i 
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plus hospital has now grown into'the big 
complex at Belgachia known as ће. В. С. 

Kar Medical College and Hospical. In 1899 

the Calcutta Medical School was transferred | 
to this Belgachia site together with the 

College of Surgeons and Physicians. The 

College of Surgeons and Physicians stood 

where the present day Brahmo Girls School 

and the Ladies’ Park now stand, opposite 

the J. C. Bose Institute on Acharya Prafulla 

Chandra Road. Dr. Nilratan Sircar was one 
of the: teachers. The two institutions—the 

Calcutta Medical School and the College of 
Surgeons and Physicians were transferred to 

Belgachia to become the Albert Victor 

Hospital in 1899.: Ina report read at the 

Foundation Stone Ceremony of the Albert 

Victor Hospital on 4th February, 1895 it 

was said: “The Calcutta Medical School 

was started in 1887 with a small staff and 

less than a dozen pupils. It has now (12 years 
later) on its rolls nearly 600 students with a 

complete staff of lecturers and has rented 

liouse accommodation, Besides, it has met 

from its funds theexpenses of the construc- 

tion of a lecture hall, museum, laboratory, 

dissection room and an outdoor dispensary. 

But we felt that'an institution such as ours 

woüld not be complete without a hospital 

attached to it. A hospital in connection 

with the school was opened in August 1897 

with 14 beds. We have also opened a 

charitable outdoor dispensary, where during 

the past year over 24,800 patients were given 

gratuctors medical aid.” ( Annual Report 

of the Calcutta Medical School, 1899-1981. 

Appendix “А”?). 


After Drs. R. G. Kar, L. M. Mukherjee 


and A. С. Basu, Dr. Nilratan Sircar shoul- | 


dered the task of guiding this institution. 


In 1916-he affiliated it to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, making it the first medical-degree 
giving college in India, It then came to -be 
known as the Carmichael Medical College: 
& Hospital. Of this institution Dr. Jivaraj 
Mehta, eminent doctor, former President of 
the Indian Medical Association (IMA), 
public figure, later for some yearés: Chief 
Minister of Gujrat, said “Не ( Dr. Nilratan 
Sircar) was strongly of the opinion that 


- Indian Medical students should be taught © 


medicine by Indian teachers and accordingly 
started this Medical Institution, the first 
non-official institution of its kind if - the 
whole of India ‘(Calcutta Medical: Joúrńal, 
October. 1961 P. 325)-; -the Carmichael ` 
College turned out some thousands of ‘able 
Medical Practitioners.” Рт. В. C." Ray 
expended the Carmichaél Medical ` College 
and Hospital. Some of the former buildings 
ofthe Albert Victor Medical School’ and 
Hospital still stand on the жыз i 


In the medical development of India and 
particularly of this state, Dr. Nilratan Sircar’s 
stamp is to be found i in many institutions— 
the Chittaranjan ` Carnicer. ` Hospital, the 
Tuberculosis Hospital at Jadavpur, the 
Calcutta Medical College. For years as 
Dean of Science of the Calcutta University 
he’ guided medical studies.. and research, 
often taking time off to give lectures. Soon 
after the discovery of X-rays. by Roentgen, 
J. C. Bose built an. X-ray ` ‘apparatus. Dr. 
Nilratan Sircar used’ ‘this equipment for the 
X-ray diognosis of his patients. The first 
cardiogram in India was installed by him in 
his Short St. house for the use of private 
medical practitioners. A younger colleague, 
Dr. J.C. Banerjee, M.R.C.P. has left a ` 
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cescription of his method of work. “Не 
was a keen observer. On entering the house 
cf a patient he would carefully note its en- 
vironment and sanitary conditions. He 
vould look around, whether the room was 


vell ventilated and accessible to sun-shine. 


He would often advise the relatives of the 
Etients on these points. After listening to 
the history.of a patient he would examine 
Him thoroughly, and then go through the 
reports of various investigations, Thereafter 
Ee would closet himself with the attending 
reysician and other colleagues, if any, ina 
sparate room, request all relatives of the 
retient to leave them alone and discuss in 
Giails the clinical and laboratory findings 
tefore arriving at a diogonosis. Then he 
vovld suggest the lines of treatment. In 
these days specific remedies were only a few 
in number. One had to fall back upon 
sandardised pharmacopicial preparations. 
Cnoneoccasion I had prescribed for a 
patient a sedative mixture. On consultation 
һе asked me to change the colour and taste 
о? the mixture by the addition of a flavour- 


irg agent like tincture cardamom compound : 


when I enquired about the reason, he said 
with a smile that this change of taste and 
ceiour would have a beneficial influence on 
tLe mind of the patient. Of course, as 
already mentioned, this discussion took 
pace in camara", 

“It must be emphasized here that 
Nilratan Sircar would not remain satisfied 
wih prescribing medicine only but would 
cerefully chalk out the diatetic management. 
Оз many an occasion һе would describe in 
detail the methods of preparing lime whey, 
cazium whey and Benger's food. Such was 


his concept about the management of a 
patient, 


He possessed another rare quality which 
is punstuality. On several occasions I had 
seen him sitting in his car parked near the 
entrance of the patients’ house and looking 
athis pocket watch so that he might gef 
down at the exact time." (Calcutta Medical 
Journal, October, 1961, Page 344-45). 


Dr.B C. Ray wrote of him in June 
1943 (after his death in Мау): “Му earliest 
recollections of Sir Nilratan date back to 
the early years of the present century, when 
I happened to be present at a case which he 
came to treat. Gentle in manners, grave in 
his behaviour towards the relations and 
friends, he inspired the fullest confidence in 
the patient. It was his nature, I found, to 
patiently listen to the detailed enumeration 
ofthe patient’s symptoms, to observe the 
minutest signs and symptoms of the disease 
and variation from the normal and to corr- 
elete the cause and, effect of every such 
observation. As І learnt afterwards, in his 
professional life, Sir Nilratan was great be- 
cause ле looked after the smallest detail. 
1 сате іп closer touch with him, however, 
when I appeared before him as ап examinee 
in Medicine. Because his knowledge of the 
subject was great, he did not despise the 
smallness of our knowledge, nor pooh-poohed 
our ignorance : from his method of ` 
approach to the candidate, I learnta lesson 
which subsequently in life inspired ше 
throughout as an examiner, namely, that it 
is essential for the examiner to test the 
knowledge and not the ignorance of the 
examinee, that if an examiner i$ to perform 
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his duties conscientiously it is imperative 
that he should have patience, tolerence and 
sympathy and even respect for the halting, 
hesitating and nervous candidate, Yes, this 
sympathy and respect for the feelings and 
sentiments of others, differently situated in 
life, formed the warp and woof of his whole 
being and expressed themselves in manifold 
ways throughout his life." 


“But this association with him, formed 
under such difficult and unusual circums- 
tances, developed into an intimacy out of 
which I was to benefit immensely. His 
respect for fellow beings developed in him 
a moral standard of values which helped him 
to raise the entire code of medical ethics of 
the profession in India. In his treatment 
ofhiscolleagues, he gave them and their 
opinions every respect ; and in his consulta- 
tions, he would do nothing to lower the 
reputation of a practitioner, he knew that 
this would lower the prestige of the profe- 
ssion he was proud to belong. And further, 
his respect for men and things developed in 
him a keen sense of humour, which made 
his life fuller and friendship with him became 
both profitable and pleasant. He could keep 
hislisteners amused for hours with stories 
culled from his long experience of man and 
things : these stories were at once interesting 
and instructive. It was his peculier faculty 
that he never said anything to hurt any one ; 
and even if any one disagreed with the trend 
of such stories, suavity of manners and 
geniality of temperament, his infective laugh 
and frank behaviour quickly dispelled such 
a failing. Evento his dying days, he never 
losttouch with the humorous side of life 
and its incidents and I doubt not that the 


patienee with which he bore the infirmities 
and disabilities of the closing days of an 
intellectually active and full life, was the 
result of his possessing such a sense of 
humour and a deep faith in providence,” 


Second only to his sympathy towards 
and respect for others specially for those who 


: were less fortunately placed in life, socially, 


economical апа intelectually was his 
burning thirst for knowledge. He could 
talk with confidence and facility on any 
matter dealing with commerce and industries, 
agriculture and irrigation, medicine and pub- 
lic health, poetry and literature, philosophy 
and rhetoric. His library had a large collec- 
tion of books on various subjects and it was 
inspiring to see him at the close of a tiring 
day of his professional life, lying in his bed, 
surrounded by books, recent and old, which 
were the companions to give him solace and 
inspiration. (Calcutta Medical Journal 
October, 1961, pages 322-23). 


Dr. Nilratan Sircar was an eminent 
man of Science. One of his Junior collea- 
gues Dr. А. C. Ukil wrote of him. ‘He was 
opposed to the perpetuation of the Ayurvedic, 
Unani & Homeopathic systems as such, 
without the apprehension of basic sciences : 
as he pointed out that the basic sciences of 
chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
pharmacology, pathology and bactoriology 


` were the same all over the world. He wanted 


to see one medical science which had been 
worked out by scientists all over the world, 
incorporating however into it whatever good 
that might be proved correct in the indigenous 
medical sciences in the country. He was 
very keen to see intensive research being 


' 


cecried ‘out in the indigenous system of 
medicine, Ayurvedic, Unani and Tibi. He 


dezired to see special chairs being created 


fcr their studies in the Medical colleges of 
Irdia: . He was in favour of introducing one 
type of medical education and of maintaining 
a zommon Register for all qualified doctors, 
ir place of the’ many conflicting divisions, 


now prevailing in India. The achievements ` 


o^ this unobstrusive, self-effacing and ener- 
gic :man would be outstanding in any 
ceuntry- In a subject country they are all 
the more rémarkable. He was born in 1861. 
His birthday falls on.the Ist day of ‘October 
i.e. a day we may remember. Не was а 
member of the Calcutta University Senate 
at thé age of 32; a member of the Science 
Legree Commission with M. L. Sarkar, 


J.Z. Bose, P. К. Ray.and others, which ` 


recommended the introduction of Science 
ceurses ia the University, He was Secretary 
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of the National Council of Education, and 
and of the Society for the promotion of 
Technical Education, the forerunner of 
Jadavpur University. He was the Dean of 
Sciences of the Calcutta University from 
1913 till his death in 1943. In 1918 he was 
Vice Chancellor of Calcutta University, and 
raising funds from T. N. Palit and 
Rashbehary Ghosh, he built the impressive 
University College of Science on Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Road. This building is 
one of the significant places of architecture 
in Calcutta. Dr. Sircar founded industries 
inleather, soap, coal mining and tea-planta- 
tions, The memorials of Dr; Nilratan 
Sircar's work are іо Бе found in many places 
in Calcutta. But to write of them would 
require not one but many articles, for in- 
volved in them is the history of this part of 
India in the early 20th Century. 


—:0:— 





SOUTH-ASIAN REGIONAL COOPERATION—PROMISE FOR 
FRIENDSHIP, COOPERATION & PROSPERITY; 


By Dr. B. R. S. Gupta 


The South Asian Association for 
Regional co-operation (SARC) seems to 
have got off to a good start. Earlier, the 
failure of the delegation from Sri Lanka to 
arrive at Thimpu in Bhutan where the meet- 
ing is being held called for some misgivings 
about the success of the conference. However 
Sri Lanka changed its mind and sent its 
1epresentatives to the relief of all concerned. 
The convention thát bilateral matters should 
not be raised at SARC meetings has thus 
been upheld. It is good that an institutional 
framework has been given to SARC with a 
ministrial council as the apex body. The 
name is unimportant but the fact of an apex 
body is all to the good because it will give 
some overiding purpose to the association. 
Needless to add, the King of Bhutan called 
upon the South-Asian States to shed inhibi- 
tions of the past and look ahead with courage 
and confidence in their ability to shape their 
future individually and collectively in the 
interest of the people of the region. No 
Other region in the world needed harmo- 


nious co-operation and co-operative relations . 


among its states more than South Asia and 
he pointed out that despite historical and 
cultural bonds which had existed between 
the countries of the region, severat forces 
had emerged since the end of the colonial 
era to sow seeds of dissension, suspicion and 
hostility in the ranks of these states. The 


sentiment of nationalism which had given 


each of the states such a strong sense of 


nationhood, pride and self-respect had some- 
times created obstacles in the development 
of mutual co-operation among the countries. 
Forces of nationalism and interdependence 
were not always easily reconciled. The 
staggering dimension of the problem of mass 
poverty which all the states faced had, 
however, brought about a renewed awareness 
of one another's needs and potentialities. 
It was because of this that the seven states 
had decided to set aside their differences and 
come together in favour of meaningful 
co-operation, Their collective efforts over 
the past four years bore eloquent testimony 
to this new attitude and approach. 


It is essential to the spirit of SARC 
that each countiy made efforts to improve 
and strengthen co-operation among its 
neighbours and in this context the recent 
travels of the Inian Foreign—Secretary to 
all the South Asian Capitals in a bid to 
improve and—strengthen India's relations 
with its neighbours was welcomed. Unless 
individual nations of the region could look 
to each other with mutual trust and confi- 
dence, regional co-operation could rise only 
to a level of symbolic gestures. 


Needless to add, a source of major con- 


‘cern that disturbed people in the world today 
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was the growing threat of a nuclear war. 
On the economic front too, the situation was 
zqually grim with the economic recovery in 
the West still fragile and the developing 
zountries facing a host of problems. In this 
context the retreat from multilateralism 
which had aggravated the situation has been 
regretted. Against this background wherein 
North-South dialogue was at a stalemate, 
South-South co-operation is an effective way 
for Third world countries to strengthen 
zollective self-reliance. 


The problems faced by the members of 
SARC-India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sangladesh and Sri Lanka-are similar. All 
af them with the exception of Nepal have 
zen long under colonial rule whose after- 
mnath sheds its shadow even today when the 
colonial power has left these countries. 
‘Their identities are still fuzzy. Above all, 
solonialism has left a large number of 
Anresolved issues. As an example, the 
Tamil—labour that was imported into Sri 
запка to work in British tea plantations 
Jave now become an ethnic problem. The 
Jiferences between Pakistan and India are 
also products of past British rule. It was— 
3ritain that promoted religious differences 
n the country which partially segregated the 
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Muslims from the movement for national 
independence. For example they formulated 
the communal electorate and reserved seats‘ 
and thereafter in many 
common fight against the British Raj deterio- 
rated into scrambles for jobs and offices 
between the two major communities, 
Ultimately the country was partitioned in 
а welter of bloodshed. It is no use harking 
on the past because a new situation has 
arisen when all these countires are trying to 
overcome their 
This can be done only through co-operation 
among them. Fortunately all the countries 
belong to the Non-aligned movément and 
are keeping out of Big power Blocs. 
However, not all are free. of bloc politics. 
A more assertive nonaligned policy is called 
for and SARC can set an example in this 
region, Minor differences should not become 
hurdles in the way of a common—approach. 
Where countries have the same exports, 
some kind of common pricing should 
be made so that one country does not 
undersell at the cost of another. The main 
thing is that they should seek to find areas 
of agreement and try to cover differences if 


there are any. SARC has brilliant possibi- 


lities and Thimpu may thus mark a new 
milestone. 


— 20°—- 


instances the, 


economic backwardness. 


Current Affairs 


FIGHTING ALCOHOL AND 
DRUG ABUSE 


AT THE WORKPLACE 


The world is on a binge. Over the past 
two decades, wine consumption increased by 
some 20 per cent and that of spirits by about 
50 per cent. Most people, however, down 
beer. Its global production rose by 124 per 
cent during the same period. 


This may be good for jobs and taxes 
but it augurs ill for national health and 
economy. 


Abuse of alcohol is considered in the 
United States to be the fourth most serious 
health problem, surpassed only by heart 
disease, cancer and mental illness. The 
economic costs in lost production and mate- 
rial damage because of alcoholism on the 
job are staggering. In Switzerland alone 
they have been estimated at 2.1 billion Swiss 
francs annually, or 5 million every day. 
Estimates for the United States range from 
$ 49 billion to as high as $ 120 billion every 
year depending on the methodologies used. 


These statistics are alarming and reveal- 
ing. Revealing because if they are used as 
a benchmark, they can provide an insight 
intó the situation in many other countries 
which have similar or even higher levels of 
yearly alcohol consumption, 


The world is also faced with a drug 
epidemic, as the World Health Organisation 
puts it. It reckons that there are some 49 
million drug users not including even greater 
numbers of people who have taken to abus- 
ing amphetamines, barbiturates, sedatives 
and tranquillizers. 


There are three good reasons for manage- 
ment and unions to take action against the 
scourge of alcohol and drug addiction. 


One is that in industrialised countries 
about seven in every ten “problem drinkers” 
are employed. Circumstantial evidence also 
Sbows that people are increasingly popping 
pep pills оп the job, often in combination 
with alcohol, 


Secondly, abuse of alcohol and drugs 
results in absenteeism, work accidents, 
lower productive capacity, decreased quality 
of work, higher personnel turnover, thefts 
and difficulty in working relationships. 


Finally, the workplace provides certain 
coercive and supportive influences which 
can be used to stem the scourge, particularly 
when a troubled employee is faced with the 
alternative to lay off, or be laid off, 


A new ILO study* reports that special 
services for troubled employees have been 
developed to reach them as early as possible 
so as to prevent deterioration of job perfor- 
mance to the stage where the loss of employ- 
ment becomes inevitable. 
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Under a joint labour—management 
szneme launched by General Motors in the 
L nited States, absenteeism among employees 
who enrolled in the programme was reduced 
by 40 per cent within one year. Sickness 
алд accidents benefits’ utilisation for the 
Sime group was reduced by 60-per сеш. 
Lisciplinary actions taken by management 
azainst these employees were cut in half. 


Prepared by ILO rehabilitation specia- 
lit, Behrouz Shahandeh, the study analyses 
ez»erience gained from such employee reco- 
very programmes in various countries. It 
icentifies a"number of do's as prerequisites 
fer success : 

ж Develop a comprehensive joint 
lébour-management policy and formulate 
cæar objectives for anti-addiction strategies. 


* Establish the fact that alcohol and 
d-ug dependence are health problems and 
trust be treated as such. 


Ж Block any abuse of alcohol and 
d-ugs at the workplace. 


Ж Draw up ironclad rules and regul- 
tions on their use and abuse, control pro- 
c-dures and disciplinary action to be enforced 
{ст all personnel, regardless of rank and 
position. 


* Remember that best results can be 
azaieved with those who have realised the 
mess they are in and seek assistance. 


Ж Confront others with their problem, 
which often means putting them on notice 
tLat if their job performance does not im- 


prove, they stand to lose their jobs. But 
leave it up to the employee to make the 
choice since-it is only through personal 
commitment to change that an abuser can be 
recuperated. 


se Ensure strict confidentiality to, the 
employee seeking assistance as well as 
guaranteeing that, in coming for help he or 
she will in no way be putting job security 
or career prospects in jeopardy. 


ж Rely for treatment and rehabilita- 
tion on community resources as much as 
possible since on-site services can be rather 
expensive and are therefore only feasible for 
the bigger corporations. 


Available evidence shows however that 
in dollar for dollar value, the cost benefit 
ratio of employee recovery programmes is 
at least about 2:1, not counting their 
inestimable humanitarian and societal assets. 


Enterpri es cannot go it alone. АП 
efforts to push alcohol and drug abuse out 
of the workplace have to be harmonised with 
the struggle against the scourge of addiction 
outside the enterprise’s gate. 


Says Mr Shahandeh: “The first step 
alcohol and drug addicts must take if they 
want to kick the habit is to recognise that 
they have a problem. The same goes for 
the workplace and society as a whole.” 


Source : ILO Information Geneva, 


May 1985, 


p 
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EMPLOYMENT 
FRANCE 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS : A NEW 
WEAPON AGAINST YOUTH UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 


In 1983, 21% of those aged-under 24. 


were unemployed. The rate for the OECD 
countries as a whole was 16.7 per cent. 
Clearly, the French Government is concern- 
edto improve the situation, which is -ex- 
tremely serious in view of the effect it may 
have on the general attitude of young people 
and on the way they look at society. 


The first and most important step in 
government policy has been the training and 
placing in employment of young people, 
both which have been rendered easier at the 
present time by the terms of the law on 
continuing vocational training (see SLB 2/84 
р. 362). This low, insofar as it relates to 
young persons, brings together a large num- 
ber of measures agreed upon by the em- 
ployers and trade unions in their national 
agreement on “alternate” training (see SLB 
4[83, p 625). 


However, for even younger age groups, 
who do not benefit from any of the measures 
proposed in these agreements and legislation, 
the Government has decided to try a new 
formula. Although temporary, it has at 
least the advantage of bringing young per- 
sons into an integrated environment, while 
still permitting them to continue to Seek 
employment or to train for it. 


"The initiative, which introduces commu- 
nity-related work (the so-called “TUC” 
projects) was contained in two Decrees 
approved by the Cabinet on 16 and 25 Octo- 
ber 1984. It is open to young people between 
16 and 21 who have no contract of employ- 
ment, have no commercial, agricultural or 
craft activity and are not undergoing in 
initial or further training. A similar venture 
was set up experimentally in 1979, with the 
help of the European Social Fund (see SLB 
3/79, p. 286). The young people on a 
“TUC” project receive State aid of 1,200 
francs a month ( 1 US$—9.30 FF). They 
will be employed on a part-time basis ( 20 
hours per week) on work administered by 
non-profit organisations; foundations, local 


. associations or public agencies catering for 


socially-oriented needs, such as helping old 
people, eonservation work, assisting families, 
and so on. Offering no profit, such work 
is ignored by commercial interests. 


An agreement between the State and the 
body responsible for the scheme defines the 
type of work. "Weekly working hours must 
be so arranged as to allow time for trainees 
to look for a job or a place on a training 
course. 


The scheme is considered as prevoca- 
tional training or an "initiation into working 
life". Young people on these projects have 
the status of trainees and cease to be regis- 
tered as unemployed. They will still however 
be able to look for work through the. State 
employment agency (ANPE). Employment 
on “TUC” projects will normally be for 
between three months and a year. 


In addition to a government allowance, 
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mainces may be paid an expense allowance 
of up to 500 francs per month. Their social 
security contributions are paid by the State. 


At the end of the project, trainees will 
be awarded a trade certificate describing the 
"york done and experience acquired. 


In a television interview on 28 November 
7984, the Prime Minister, Mr. Laurent 
Fabius, announced that more than 50,000 
projects. had been already proposed, and that 
this figure, was expected to reach 100,000. By 
mid-March 1985, 75,000 young people divi- 
ded fairly evenly between boys and girls and 
aged between 19 and 21 has been placed on 
“ТИС” projects. The proportion of young 
people without any educational qualification 
was extremely high (48.5% for boys and 
25.1% for girls), and four out of every 
10 “TUC” projects were associated with 
соте type of training. . 


While welcoming Government efforts 
to bring young people back into the main- 
stream of economic life, the trade unions, 
particularly the CFDT, fear that this initia- 
tive may be nothing more than a means of 
giving young people temporary work and of 
improving the employment statistics, and 
that it may not actually stimulate local deve- 
lopment and create new employment. 


A similar initiative, preceding that. of 
the CRW, introduged traineeships for young 
-olunteers, and was approved on 17 July 
1984. These traineeships are also concerned 
‘vith activities of communal interest, but are 
intended for young people aged 18 to 25, 
and normally last for six months to one year. 
Payment is fixed at 1,580 francs per month. 


Source :- France : Decree No. 84-919 of 
16 October 1984 portant application 
du Livre IX du Code du travail 
aux travaux d'utilite collective, 
Journal Official. (Official Gazette), 
17 Oct. 1984 and Decree No. 
84-953 of 25 October 1984 relative 
aux travaux d’utilite collective, 
ibid, 26 Oct. 1984, pp. 3356-3357 ; 
Circular of 23 October 1984 on 
Travaux d'utilite collective, ibid., 
3 Nov. 1984, pp. 3419-3422; Decree 
No. 84-648 of 17 July 1984 portant 
mise en place du programme jeunes 
volontaires, ibid., 20 July, 1984, 
p. 2359. 


Syndicalisme CFTC (Paris), Nos. 
198, Nov. 1984, and 199, Dec. 
1984. 


CFDT : Syndicalisme Hebdo (Paris), 
No. 2034, 4 Oct. 1984. 


:Le Monde (Paris), 30 Nov. 1984, 
and 20 Feb. 1985. 


Liaisons Sociales (Paris), 10 Mar. 
1985. 


TUNISIA 


MEASURES TO PROMOTE YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT 


Tn an attempt to improve the integration 
of young persons, many of whom often un- 
employed-took to the streets during the * 
“bread” riots of December 1983 and January 
1984 (when 84 people died and 938 were 
injured), the Government has adopted a 


CURRENT 


series of measures to help the most disadvan- 
taged sectors of the populations and young 
people. 


The complementary Finance Act of 17 
March 1984 compensates for the extra 106 
million dinars (1 US$--0.84 Din) which had 
to be found following thé cancellation of 
price increases in bread and cereal products 
contained іп the budget. This will be done 
by increasing the special solidarity contribu- 
tion which will particularly affect middle 
level income groups, and higher customs 
duties on luxury goods, a tax on foreign 
travel and an increase in taxes on wines 
and spirits (up by more than 118 per cent). 


In addition, an extra 19 million dinars 
is made available for financing rural develop- 
ment programmes ( all of which will be 
job-oriented) and the establishment of new 
national and regional workshops. Thirteen 
million dinars will be earmarked for youth 
employment, training and apprenticeships, 
especially in rural zones, Allin all, it is 
expected that more than 50,000 jobs will be 
created. 


Source : Tunisia : Act No. 84-2 of 21 Mar. 
1984, Journal Officiel ( Official 
Gazette ), 20-23 Mar. 1984, pp. 
666-678. 


Le Monde (Paris), 21 Mar. 1984, 


Africa Research Bulletin (London), . 


Feb.-Mar. 1984. 


ILO Social’ and Labour Bulletin 
1985. 
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US BUILDUP IN THE INDIAN 
OCEAN 


Mark Davydov writes 


What will the Indian Ocean be—a zone 
of peace or a bulwark of imperialism with its 
ominous policy of militarist adventurism ? 


. One of the most complicated and dramatic 


international problems, it has a direct bear- 
ing on the future of 44 littoral and mainland 
states, 1.3-odd billion people living there, 
and global security, 


For many years now,...the United States 
has been known to scuttle all efforts to hold 
an international conference on the Indian 
Ocean. Moreover, it was the United States 
which broke off unilaterally US-USSR talks 
on scaling down military activities in the 
Indian Ocean. For over two decades now, 
the United States has been gradually building 
up its military presence in that region. Here 
are a few facts to illustrate the point. 


In 1964, several combat ships of the US 
seventh fleet made their first run into the 
Indian Ocean. In the following years, they 
have been regularly calling at these waters. 


In 1966, the USA and Britain signed 
an agreement which granted the United 
States a permit for the construction of a 
communication support centre for the US 
air force and navy in the island of Diego 
Garcia. Inthe subsequent years, the United 
States set up a highly sophisticated military 
base in that island detached from Mauritius. 


In 1971, to demonstrate its power during 
the Indo-Pakistani armed conflict the United 
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‘Sates sent an aircraft carrier strike force ` 


led by the nuclear aircraft carrier Enterprise 
aad an amphibious force with marines 
aboard, led by the amphibious helicopter 
snip Tripoli, into the Bay of Bengal in the 
Indian Ocean. 


Since 1972, the Indian Ocean has been 
regularly patrolled by US P-3 Orion planes 
based on the Diego Garcia airfield... 


In 1974, the US administration takes 
a decision to build up its military presence 
ir the Indian Ocean, by sending there thrice 
a year a naval unit of the US seventh fleet, 
ir cluding an aircraft carrier-led strike group, 
which willbe brought in once or twice a 
узаг. 

With the fall of the pro-American Shah 
regime in Iran in 1979 the number of calls 
a the Indian Ocean by the naval units of 
tie US seventh fleet increased from three to 


{сит every year, including two calls by: 


a-rcraft carrier strike groups... The duration 
o^ their stay in the Indian Ocean doubled. 


In 1980, the US President declared the 
Persian Gulf and the adjoining Indian 
С=еап the “zone of US vital interests." 
Tuis has led to an unprecedentedly high 
cencentration on а permanent basis of US 
naval force in the region. The maximum 
swength of US naval units staying 
simultaneously in the Indian Ocean grew 
tc 33 ships. US strategic aviation also began 
tc éxplore the Indian Océan operations zone. 


In 1981, the United States adopted and 
b-gan implementing a five-year plan of 
Irdian Ocean's strategic development for 
1€81-1985. Specialists search for new bases 


i 


and modernise the working ‘ones, 


The same year saw the formation of 
Rapid Deployment Force command. Thir- 
teen floating depot ships were deployed in 
the vicinity of the Diego Garcia base. They 
carry enough military gear to support combat 
operations of a marine brigade for а month. 
Under US pressure the Anzus military bloc ` 
included the Indian Ocean into its operations 
zone. The B-52 bombers from the Darwin 
base in Australia fly over the Indian Ocean 
with an intermediate landing in Oman. 


In 1982, the Diego Garcia base com- 
pleted the construction of a runway capable 
of receiving strategic bombers. 


In 1983 the Rapid Deployment Force 
command was reorganised into central 
command (CENTCOM) with a “zone of 
responsibility” covering a vast region from 
Egypt in the west, to Pakistan in the east 
and Kenya in the south. This zone encom- 
passes 19 countries, including the Gulf 
states, Iran, Iraq, Somalia and even 
Afghanistan... 


Today, the Pentagon has in the Indian 
Ocean region about 30 military installations, 
such as military bases, supply bases, commu- ~ 
nication and control centres, chained. 
throughout a vast area stretching from 
Africa to Australia. The most important 
of them are Muscat, Masira and some other 
ports and airports in Oman, Berbera, 


` Mogadishu and Hargeisa in Somalia, Mom- 


basa, Lamu and Nairobi in Kenya, Bur 
Sudan in Sudan, Ar-Riyad in Saudi Arabia, 


` and Cockburn Sound and Darwin in Austra- 


lia, The Diego Garcia base is the core of 


Й 
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the network, Moreover, the United States 
has been granted a permission to use Paki- 
stani military bases. It has also been seeking 
a permission for its naval ships to regularly 
call and be serviced at the Trincomalee port 
in Sri Lanka, the Chittagong port in Bangla- 
desh and Moroni in the Comoro islands. 


The Indian Ocean features prominently 
also in the US star wars plans. Efforts are 
now being made to make American control, 
surveillance and military satellites’ informa- 
tion gathering centresin in Mahe island 
(the Seychelles) and Alice Springs (Australia), 
serve this purpose. A land-based optical- 
electronic system is now under construction 
in Diego Garcia. This means another and 
very dangerous evolution of US strategic 
concepts developed for the Indian Ocean 
region. 


Issued by the Information Dept. 
of the USSR Consulate General 
in Calcutta, 3.7.85. 


NONALIGNMENT MOVEMENT 
AND THE WORLD OF SOCIA- 
LISM 


Yuri Kuritsyn, Novosti political 
correspondent writes 


Recently many significant events have 
occurred on the international scene, which 
were related, in one way or another, to: 
various aspects of the collective policy pur- 
sued by the nonaligned countries, and to the 
attitude of other states to that policy. 


What loomed prominently among these 
events were the talks in Moscow between 
Soviet leaders and the heads of state and 
Party chiefs of some nonaligned countries, 
who paid official visits to the USSR... 


An extensive exchange of views during 
those visits reaffirmed the Soviet Union’s and 
other socialist countries’ appreciation of 
the role and place of the nonalignment mo- 
vement in the contemporary world. That 
was sealed in the joint documents passed 
after the talks, in which. the Soviet side 
emphasised the movement’s contribution to 
the overall bid to improve the international 
Situation, avert the threat of war and pro- 
mote fair cooperation between nations. The 
USSR also highlighted its preparedness to 
continue to give a solid backing to the peace 
initiatives advanced by the nonaligned mo- 
vement and its efforts to stop the arms race 
and promote disarmament. 


Mikhail Gorbachov’s and other Soviet 
leaders’ talks with Le Duan and Milka 
Planinc reminded the world of the tangible 
contribution made by some socialist coun- 
tries, members of the nonaligned movement, 
to the efforts to map out the movement's 
principles and tasks and translate into reality 
its economic and political programme. 


Twenty-four years ago the capital of 
Yugoslavia became the venue of the first 
conference held by the heads of state and 
Government of the nonaligned countries. 
They said then that their chief foreign policy 
goal was to campaign against imperialism, 
colonialism and neocolonialism, to work for 
a lasting peace based on peaceful coexistence, 
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-aqd for a new world economic order. 
Socialist Yugoslavia has been tangibly con- 
t-ibuting to translating the above-mentioned 
tesk into reality. 


` In 1979 the capital of Cuba, also а 
sacialist nonaligned country, played host to 
tLe 6th nonaligned summit. Cuba led the 
movement the following three and a half 
yzars, doing it, as Indira Gandhi put it at 
the 7th summit in New Delhi, with determi- 
nation, capability and dignity. It was 


daring those years that the nonalignment ` 


movement was noted for its particular zeal 
ir campaigning against imperialism, with 
the collective effort by its members focussed 
93 such crucial issues as promoting nuclear 
disarmament and averting, the threat of war, 
protecting the developing nations from, 
e:onomic plunder and. interference in their 
irieznal affairs, and increasing aid to national 
lieration movements and fighters against 
r-cism and apartheid... 


` То боте back to the general position 
o^the socialist countries with respect to the 
rznalignment movement I would like to 
тє сай here the late-June session held by the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance ‘in 
Poland. In their communique the ten socia- 
list nations that attended it, including the 
LSSR, reaffirmed their invariab:e course 
tewards expanding and furthering coopera- 
tim, both on a bilateral and multilateral 
basis, with the developing countries which 

токе the ‘majority in the nonalignment 
SUAE The СМЕА nations will continue | 
te assist those countries in their bid to 
seagthen their independence and promote 
tasir economic development, above all, solve 
the food problem and train more skilled 


А 


national personnel. 


It was also stated that the CMEA 
countries will continue to back the third 
world’s demands.to reform the monetary and 
financial relations in the world capitalist 
economy on a fair and democratic basis, the 
way it was written down in the economic 
declaration of the 7th nonaligned summit 


‘in New Delhi. 


"Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 
: 12.7.85. 


EDUCATION POLICY FOR THE 
NEED OF THE NATION - 


Shri Kanti Biswas, Minister for, Education 
Department (Primary and Secondary)—Speech 
Ina Seminar on National Education Policy 
at Bangalore. T | 


The present National Policy on Educa- 
tion was formulated by the Union Govern- 
ment of 24th July, 1968, and it was based 
principally on the recommendations of the 
Education Commission (1964-66) which was 
constituted with 17 eminent educationists 
including a few internationally famed foreign 
educationists (2 from London 1 from Japan, 
1 from U.S.A., 1 from the U.S.S.R. and 1 
from France). ` 


In spite of many short comings ‘and 
limitations, the policy was endowed with 
many epoch-making formulations and declara- 
tions. ‘Our Prime Minister, Sri Rajib 
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Gandhi, during his first address to the 
Nation after assuming charge, inter alia, 
mentioried that he had asked for drafting a 


new National Education Policy. He also. 


appointed a 3-member committee consisting 
of Prof. Р. N. Srivastava, Vice-Chancellor 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, Dr. P.L 
Malhotra, Director of National Council of 
Educational Research and Training and Dr. 
Moonis Raza, former Director of the 
National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration. Our Prime Minister, 
during his above noted speech hinted at some 
“programmes” to be followed in the field 
of education. In a subsequent period, the 
Prime Minister and Sri K. C. Pant, the 
Union Education Minister, in their speeches 
in Parliament and outside, specified some 
actions to be taken in this respcct. 


Two Commissions on teachers—one for 
school teachers and another for college and 
universities—were set up by the Union 
Government in February, 1983, to make 
recommendations. They have made available 
for use their interim recommendations. 


At present these are the subjects and 
points on which our proposed National Edu- 
cation Policy, at least some of its formula- 
tions, may be based. So, I shall try to touch 
these points in a nut-shell, 


The learned organisers of this Seminar , 


have asked for comments on the National 
Education Policy for the Nation. Now 
friends, I would like to draw your attention 
to the peculiarities of the Nation for which 
the Educational Policy is to be formulated. 


(i) Ours. is a great Nation having a 
glorious tradition and culture and 


|а 


having multi-faceted historical deve- 
lopment. 


(ii) Ours is a country of 700 millions of 
people, only 36% of whom know 
how to read and write and only 25% 
of our womenfolk are literate. 


(iii) Our population constitutes about 
15% of the world population, but 
non-literate persons of our country 
is over 40% of these unfortunate 
people of the world. 


(iv) 15% of our total population belongs 
to the Scheduled Castes whose per- 
centage of literacy is only 21 while 
5% of the population’ belongs to the 
Scheduled Tribes whose literacy rate 
is 16% (1981 census). 

(у) 76%of our population’ lives in the 

rural area (1981 census). 


ч 


(vi) Our economy is preponderantly agra- 
rian écónomy 'and the major share 
of our National income is: derived 
from agriculture. 


(vii) Our rank is 196 out of 214 countries 
so far as the average standard of 
living of our people is concerned 
(‘The World in Figures’—Mac Milan). 


(viii) Diversities in culture, customs, 
geographical and physical condition 
are the special features of our Nation 
which may justifiably be called as a 
Nation of many nationalities. Peo- 
ples of our country speak in several 
hundred different languages... 


(ix) We have in India only үзг of the 
world student population. 
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(x) Percentage of drop-outs at Class I to 
VII level is 76% at the end of the 
6th Plan—causing a colossal wastage 
of both human and material 
resources, | 


We аге їо prepare our National Edu- 
cation Policy to cater to the needs of the 
Nation in the above background. 


~ 


Thirty-seven important Education 
Commissions were set up and many reco- 
mmendations were forwarded. But even 
after Independence it can hardly be claimed 
that serious attempts were made to imple- 
ment the recommendations. Before thinking 
of a new policy, have we made an assess- 
ment for ascertaining the achievements of 


the present policy and to identify the causes · 


cf failures ? Have we made a proper review 
of the implementation of the last. Education 
Commission's (1964-66) Report before jum- 
ping foz the next Commission or Committee ? 
We all agree that the answer is in the 
negative. 


All of a sudden certain far-reaching 
pronouncements are coming to us relating 
10 education and'reasonably it сап be assu- 
ned that it will have some bearings on the 
2roposed National Policy. 


Observation on Pronouncements of Prospective 
Policy 


(i) Programmes are being formulated to 
“use on a large scale the new commu- 
nication technology in our school 
systems", Nobody will dispute the 
necessity for introducing this modern 
technology in schools for the younger 


(ii) 


generation. — But... without taking 
appropriate steps to educate the 
peasants and workers by a time-bound 
programme, should we think for 
higher technology in schools ?... 


It has been declared “delinking of 
degrees from jobs under Government 
is under active consideration", 
The idea is very vague and bound to 


. invite serious complications and even 


(iii) 


corruption. In recruiting personnels 
under Government, if degrees are 
disregarded indiscriminately—then not 
educational institutions like colleges 
and universities will judge the merit of 
students for a job but some bureau- 
crats by their own method will select 
the candidates... Without linking 
education with work or job they are 
proposing to walk negatively by de- 
linking degrees from jobs.... 


“The central schools organisation will 
be expanded. These schools will 
function as centres of excellence in 
every district of our country." I 
would like to draw our atention to the 
melancholy state of affairs of the 
schools in our country as revealed by 
the Report of Fourth Educational 
Survey of India. Out of a meagre 
number of 4,74,636 Primary Schools 
as on 30,9,78., 45,000 has no house 
at all, one-fourth are run without any 
mats not to speak of furniture, Simi- 
lar is the pitiful condition the Secon- 


dary Schools are going through. . 


According to the Working Group on 
Elementary Education set up by the 
Planning Commission 64 million 


a 


j 
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additional children are to be enrolled 
during the 7th Five-Year Plan and 
this requires Rs. 53,000 million. Have 
we thought for allocation of a fraction 


of this amount ? Housing, library, - 


laboratories, play-ground, class-rooms, 
furniture, teaching apparatus—what 
are the conditions of all these things 
in schools ? Should we indulge in a 
luxurious dream of a district school 
of excellence ? What fraction of the 
fraction of the total student population 

_ will be rewarded with a chance of 
admission in these model schools at 
district head-quarters and how? 
Possibly the ghost of Macaulay is still 
roaming in our country. Will it not 
pave the way for meticulously creating 
an aristocratic and previliged class to 
find bigger opportunities to educate 
their children in these schools and 
merely to enable them to come out 
successful in different fields of com- 
petitions ? 


Nobody will deny the need of a model 
even in education but what process has been 
contemplated to transmit the excellence of 
model institutions to the rest of the institu- 
tions—is a vital matter to be examined. Is 
there an iota of hint or suggestion of actions 
for transmitting the achievements to other 
common schools where more than 95% of 
the students will be educated 7... 


What should be the guidelines for an India all 
Education Policy ? Rot 


(i) Education should forthwith be regard- 
ed as priority sector. and expenditure 


(i) 


on it must be treated as productive, 
not service expenditure. 


In view of the diversities of character 
of a vast country like ours, in consi- 
deration of uneven development in the 


‚ country and in realisation of historical 


facts that happened in India, Educa- 
tion was treated as a provincial subject 
in 1919 апа 1935 Goverüment Acts, 
Accordingly the framers of Indian 
Constitution kept education in State 
Lists. The arguments forwarded by 
Pandit Nehru during debate and the 
speech delivered by Dr. Ambedkar, 
the then Law Minister, were conclu- 
sive evidence for keeping Education 
as a State subject. Since transferring 
Education to the Concurrent List, 
what role the Government of India 
has been playing ? Total Revenue 
Budget of all the 22 States is equal to 
that of Government of India... First 
Five-Year Plan allocated 7.2% of its. 
total outlay for education and in the 
Sixth Plan it reached 2.2% and now 
it will be further less in percentage 
in Seventh Five-Year Plan. These 
are the glorious achievements of trans- 
ferring education from State List to 
Concurrent List. The amount of . 
Education Budget by West Bengal 
Government in the current year is 
more than that of Union Government, 
For the ‘sake of experimentation, 
elasticity, unleashing local needs and 
interest, linguistic self-determination, 
should we not try to return education 
to State Lists? Education Commi- 
sion of 1964-66 strongly recommended 
it. 
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So, education should be restored 
to the State List—should any of us 
dispute it ? 


(iii) Congress National Planning Commi- 


ssion in which Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and S. Radha Krishnan were 
also members recommended in 1938 
that atleast 10% of the budget by 
Central Government should be spent 


` for education. 1944 plan which was 


called Bombay plan also suggested for 
at least 10% of the Central Budget 
for education. Our future is not only 
dependent upon rain and sun, but on 
skills of our man-power ; our integrity 
and unity will be strengthened by 
scientific universal education. In order 
to do it Planning Commission and 
Union Government should change its 
attitude towards education and at 


‘least 10% of its total outlay and 


budget respctively be allocated for 
education. 


(iv) Introduction of truely democratic, 


(v 


му 


scientific and free education апа the 

system of education which is integrated 
with national life and meets the aspira- 
tion of the people should be the 

objective of our National Education 

Policy. | 


Establishment of people’s right to 
education, growth of scientific outlook 
and secular ideas, developing every 
citizen to live as a culutured member 
of humanity should be the aim of 
Education policy. 


National Education Policy’ must be 
drafted by a committee of celebrated educa- 
tionists and the same must be thrown open 
for public discussion through a considerable 


` period of time before finalisation. Тһе 


operative part of the policy should be very 
clear so that without increasing only a 
volume in national archives, it can really 
and sincerely be implemented by concerned 
authorities. 


Source : “West 'Bengal" Directorate of 
Information Govt. of W. Bengal, 
August, 1985. 


JUDGES VS THEIR JUDGE- 
MENTS 


Judgements reflect the personality of 
judges—the men behind them. Scientific 
workers serve as judges in more than one 
way... Scientists are required to write confi- 
dential reports of the staff working under 
them. They are required to serve аз exami- 
ners. They are required to take decisions 
or appoint committees to take decisions for 
them. They are required to serve as chair- 
men and members of committees and take 
decisions. They are free to become members 
and office bearers of voluntary bodies like 
academies, associations and  trade-unions 
and pass on judgements оп various 
issues. Some of them work as -edi- 
tors or members of editorial boards or 
referees of journals and take decisions. 


What can be the yardstick to evaluate 
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the performance of these judges ? Of course, 
their judgements themselves carry their 
personalities with them. But, then, how to 
analyse and evaluate these judgements ?. 


Ex-PM on Performance Evaluation 


“Our performance, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, will be judged by the impact we make on 
the lives of the people”, said Shri Morarji 
Desai in his capacity as the Prime Minister 
of India on September 28, 1977 in his address 
at the inauguration of National Committee 


on Science and Technology (BASWI, Vol. 7, - 


No. 10 October 1977). 


The Indian Prime Minister observed that 
the benefits from science have mostly accrued 
to the upper echelons of society even as the 
return from development have gone largely 
to the better developed nations. To him the 
enhancement of quality of life of the people 
and the fulfilment of their basic needs were 
amongst most important problems of science. 
“We have to ensure speedy application of 
known knowledge to day-to-day problems 


affecting the lives of our people in the | 


villages", he said.... 


We refer to the talk given by Dr. Alvin 
M. Weinberg before the American Rocket 
Society—Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Space-Nuclear Conference, Gatlinburg, Tenn, 
4-May 1961. (Science 134, 161 (1961). 


^ 


Big Science vs Finances vs Human Welfare 


“The emergence of Big Science and its 
toolsas a supreme outward expression of 


culture's aspirations has created many diffi- 
cult problems both philosophic and practi- 
cal”, observes Weinberg in the above talk 
and analyses three questions: (1) Is Big 
Science ruining science, (2) is Big Science 


,ruining us financially and (3) should we 


divert a larger part of our effort toward 
scientific issues which bear more directly on 
human well being than do such Big Science 
spectaculars as manned space travel and high 
energy physics. . . 


The Big Scientist depends on the vast 
infrastructure around him for his existence, 
He gets reduced to nothing if removed from 
that infrastructure, just as, in our country, 
many of the eminent men of science vanish 
into an oblivion as soon as they . retire from 
the Government. Servicé. This is natural. 
Weinberg says, “Big-scale science's triple 
diseases journalitis, moneyitis, administrai 
tis—have always been with us in big labora- 
tories”. If there is no money, if there is no 
administrative power and if there is no pro- 
paganda, there can be no Big Scientist, 


In India we follow the policy of со-ехіѕ- 
tence and the scientific workers’ movement 
is fully secular. Both Big and Small sciences 
have equal place in our scheme of things.... 
We have Big Science developed to a reasona- 
bly good standard. But where is the Small 


‘Science ? 


We have discussed the role of Small 
Science in BASWI. We have argued that 
money-wise small science has to be a Big 
Science because this science will be spread 
over the entire country. What may be less 
in the small science is the investment density. 


2506 


me 


‚ Small Science, because of its understandable 
size, can be evaluated and improved step by 
step. There is no cover of pretence over it. 


Thus, Small Science and Big Science are 
competitors for the same resources in terms 
of money. It scores over the latter in terms 
of relevance and sureness of success, since 
it is closely related to the well being of the 
society as a whole. . 


Weinberg observes, “Throughout history, 
societies have expressed their aspirations in 
large-scale, monumental enterprises which, 
though not necessary for the survival of the 

societies, have taxed them to their physical 
and intellectual limits" and concludes : 


“Tn making our choices we should re- 


member experiences of other civilizations. 


Those cultures which have devoted too 

much of their talent to monuments which 
had nothing to do with the real issues of 
human well being have usually fallen 

upon bad days : history tells us that the. 
French Revolution was the bitter fruit 

of Versailles, and that the Roman Coli- 

seum helped not at all in staving off the 

barbarians. So it is for us to learn well 

these lessons of history: we must not 

allow ourselves, by short-sighted seeking 
after fragile monuments of Big Science, 

to be diverted from the real purpose, 

which is the enriching and broadening 

of human life"... 


Alvin Weinberg's criticism of Вір 
Science and support for Small Science has 
slso the very similar thought behind. He 
concedes : | | 
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“But it is fruitless to wring one’s hands 
over bad effects of Big Science. Big 


Science is an inevitable stage in the · 


. development of science and for better or 
for worse, it is here to stay. What we 

. must do is learn to live with Big Science. 
We must make Big Science flourish with- 
out, at the same time, allowing it to 
trample Little Science—that is, we must 
nurture small scale excellence as care- 
fully as we lavish gifts on large scale 
spectaculars’’. 


Unfortunately we have not taken any 


note of the vested interests that operate in 


our social system. The forces of profit and 
career that hold the key positions in the 
decision making machinery of the society 


have to be removed. Here comes the most . 
- crucial role of our mass media and of the 


education system which too, in a way, is 
a part of the national information net-work, 


At the time of the independence the 
Indian press was in the hands of the capita- 
lists. Asthe capitalists were interested in 
Indian independence as much as the people, 
their press too played an important role in 
the freedom movement. As profit was the 
main motive of the capitalists their press 
could not Бе expected to preach higher 
values of life... The minor press, owned by 
political parties, charitable trusts, dedicated 
journalists and other social and political 
bodies did not make much impact for lack 
of organisational resources, We also received 


a 


literature from Western and Eastern countries ^ ` 


as propaganda material As expected the 


‘direct impact of this alternate press on 


Indian society was limited. 
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The process of mass thinking was thus 
totally developed by the commercial press. 
The decision-makers at the various levels of 
this press were the men of trust carefully 
placed in their respective posts by the 
owners of the commercial press. Even the 
mass media owned by the Government could 
not survive as independent organisations 
becaus? they, too, depended heavily on the 
resources of the commereial press—the deci- 
sion makers at various points in the Govern- 
ment were psychologically in tune with the 
commercial press and the executives and 
workers for the Government press also came 
from the commercial press or are otherwise 
in line with it. 


Judge-Judgement Rhythm for the Future 


This leads us to the consideration that 
a new programme for the country's develop- 
ment has to be launched This new pro- 
gramme has to have a clear understanding of 
the role of vested interests and of strategie: 
forsteering the programme through them 
. [n a way, ме have to go back to the psycho- 
logy we have had at the time of the Indian 
independence and the judgements of the 
leaders of the independence movement. 
Many of their judgements exist in the physi- 
cal shape in our constitution, in top-to-bottom 
planning of scientific instrument as a tool for 
Social change and the earlier five-year plans... 


It is significant that the present Govern- 
ment is keen to educate our coming genera- 
tion in the history of our freedom struggle 
so that the judges who take their seats in the 
government hierarchy of the next century 
are psychologically trained to handle the 


developmental process with purpose to 
enable the country reach highest standards 
in performance 


Conclusion 


The above discussion on judges-vs-their 
judgements and vice versa was initiated with 
a view to identifying a process by which 
the problems of this vast country апа its 
gigantic population could be solved. The 
solutions suggested on the strength of this 
discussion is not different from the magnetic- 
management suggested in these very columns 
repeatedly. 


We have discussed in recent issues the 
need for creating a new psychological order. 
The Government has already realised this 
need and the Union Education Ministry 
has come out with proposals and pro- 
grammes for establishing а new educational 
system in the country. We have no doubt 
that individual scientists and their organisa- 
tions will give their fullest support to the 
Ministry in the establishment of a new 
‘information order’ in our society. We have 
been making many suggestions in the 
columns of BASWI.... 


We may, however, remind the Govern- 
mént that judges for various decision making 
posts come entirely from the universities. 


' The university system has, therefore, to be 


made responsible for goods as well as ills of 
our performance. The delinking of degrees 
from employment is one of the welcome 
proposals. But this alone will not be suffi- 
cient to make university system _purpose 
oriented. The examination system will auto- 
matically get corrected with this "measure . as 
7 БЯ 


~ 
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^ssted interests will no longer crowd the 
vniversities. Тһе universities should them- 
ssives consider going to the rural areas to 
take a lesson from the Chinese cultural revo- 
'l1don—not by copying it as such but by 
planning our own strategy for that purpose. 


The judges would be better judges of 
things if they know that their judgements 
ace being judged. 


Source : BASWI August, 1985. 


WORLD CONFERENCE TO 
FOCUS ON GANGA PROJECT 


Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s project 
te clean up the Ganga along its entire length 
- would be presented at the water quality and 
‘treatment section of the UN sponsored Sixth 
World Congress on Water Resources to be 

hzid in Brussels from June 9, 1985. 


According to the sources, the Ganga 
Water Authority would be focussed as an 
Irdianlead in environmental protection of 
tFe world's dwindling water resources. 


The concern over water quality as well 
ar quantity had become worldwide with the 
p:ojection that by 2,000 AD, half the popu- 
laion of the world would be concentrated 

in 66 cities each with over four million popu- 


la ion which will pose itself series of prob- , 


lems of water quality and treatment. 


The problem of water pollution in the 
ccuntry was getting more acute, according 
` to an expert. Only 43 out of the 142 Class 


. energy, 
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one cities in the country had any type of 
sewerage and in Class two cities, it was even 
worse, only 12 out of 198 had sewerage 
treatment facilities. | 


In India while the land area was 328 
million hectares, water available on the 
surface constituted only 180 million hectare 
meters with a ground water available assessed 
at 26 million hectare meters. Today India 
can utilise only 66 million hectare meters for 
irrigation while by 2000 AD irrigation 
requirements alone would be 113 million 
hectare metres, The answer to this problem 
lay in water basin management integrating 
all uses of water including irrigation, indus- 
try and diinking water and also making 
available required energy for using the water. 
It would also require inter-basin water 
transfers. 


The theme of the International Con- 
ference is “Water Resources for Rural Areas 
and their communities." The discussions 
would also include alternative sources of 
public health, integrated water 
resources management and water resources 
assessment and monitoring. 


Source : Productivity News 
June 1985 


SHULTZ TOASTS GANDHI, 
AFFIRMS U. S. COMMITMENT 


TO SOUTH ASIA 


The United States is committed to pro- 
moting the welfare of all of South Asia—a 
goal that is India’s, too—Secretary of State 


А. 


y 


4 
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Shultz told Prime Minister Gandhi at a State 
Department luncheon on June 12. 


In proposing a toast to Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Gandhi,. Shultz recognized “India’s 
pivotal role and special responsibilities” in 
South Asia. Then he asserted : 


“America’s clear interest is to support 
the stability, security and economic progress 
of all the nations of South Asia, and to 
promot reconciliation among them. We 
know that this is India's goal as well.” 


Shultz also pledged that the United 
States would continue to cooperate with 
India to battle terrorism, and he said that 
the United States supports “the unity, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of India 
against those who would undermine її”... 


“Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Gandhi, your 
visit coincides with an exciting renewal of 
interest in India that has been sweeping this 
country. India is a long-standing friend, 
a fellow democracy, and a major player on 
the world scene. We welcome this visit as 
an opportunity to confirm our friendship and 
deepen our cooperation. There is much we 
can do together that will benefit not only 
our two peoples but also the cause of inter- 
national peace, prosperity and freedom. 


On this visit you will hear much men- 
tion of the-Festival of India which is a vivid 
symbol of Indo-American friendship.... 


Our agenda, of course, goes deeper than 
cultural exchange. It covers the range of 
global, regional and bilateral issues reflecting 
the important roles of world leadership that 
both our countries play. Our nations have 
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a special responsibility to maintain a close 
dialogue, and to seek a meeting of the minds 
on the many important matters of concern 


to our peoples and to the world at large. 


In South Asia, we recognize India’s 
pivotal role and special responsibilities. 
Despite differences, we see а significant 
parallelism of interest between us, America's 
clear interest is to support the stability, 
security and economic progress of all the 
nations of South Asia, and to promote recon- 
ciliation among them. We know that this 
is India's goal as well. | 


We note with pleasure the commitment 
of India and Pakistan to the gradual improve- 
ment in relations envisioned in the Simla 
Accord of 1972. This commitment and its 
full realization have the greatest significance 
for peace, security aud stability which we all 
desire for South Asia. 


For the same reason, the United States 
also believes the tragic ordeal of Afghanistan 
must be brought swiftly to a peaceful and 
just conclusion in accordance with U.N. 
General Aseembly resolutions. Апа we will 
do whatever we can to promote the success 
of the present negotiating process under the 
leadership of the United Nations. With- 


. drawal of Soviet forces is the key to moving 


this process forward. 


Mr. Prime Minister, we also welcome 
the chance to talk about global economic 
matters in which both our countries are 
deeply interested. We share a desire to 
combat a growing protectionist trend in the 
world. We share a stake in the dismantling 
of restrictions on the free flow of trade. The 
United States believes that a new GATT 
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(General Agreement on Tariffs. and. Trade) 
round will serve both these ends. We-are 
also exchanging views: on the important role 
of the multilateral lending institutions, which 
the United States helped create and sustain 
‘in the.years since World War IT. 


. Opportunities for Indo-American trade, 
investment, and technical cooperation, parti- 
cularly in high technology areas such as com- 
puters, electronics and telecommunications, 
аге greater today than.in the last several 
decades. Our new memorandum of under- 
standing on technology transfer . will - give 
impetus to significant forward movement in 
this area, reflecting forward movement in 
our relations. | 


We have firmly stated from. the: highest 
levels ойг uncompromising opposition {о 
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terrorism in any form. Both of our countries 
have suffered grievously from this global 
scourge. The United States will continue to 
work closely with India in the fight against 
terrorism, whatever its form. By our state- 


` ments and by our deeds, we have made clear 


that we strongly support the unity, indepen- 
dence, and territorial integrity of India 


‘against those who would undermine it. 


. Mr. Prime Minister, the vigor of India's 


. democracy is an. inspiration to millions 


around the world. 
between us. 


It creates a special bond 
Your visit moves our coopera- 


tion on to a higher plateau of dialogue and ' 


partnership. 


Source : Official Text American · Center 
: Calcutta, United States Information 
Service, June 13, 1985. 
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Reprint 


WINDOW’D RAGGEDNESS 
By 
Verrier Elwin 


A baby girl, not four years old, 

.  Dwelt in the distant hills ; 
Her timid eyes already told 
Of many human ills, 


Few joys of childhood come to , her— 
The new discovery, 

Unfolding knowledge that can stir 
А baby's ecstasy. 


She cannot go to school, for now 
She grinds the stubborn corn, 
And running fetches home the cow, 
And works from early dawn. 


The luscious sweet she cannot taste, 
No toy she'll ever see; 

A scanty rag about her waist 
Is her sole finery. 


And once I saw her stagger home 
Beneath a load of wood 

Laid on her back, so hurdened that 
I thought upon the Rood. 


Before that little child 1 saw 
The form of One who bowed _ 
Beneath anotherload, and walked 
Amidst an angry crowd. 


Modern Review 
for March 1934. 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


U.S. SPACE SHUTTLE LAUN- 


CHES SATELLITE TO. PROBE 
MILKY WAY СЕ 


Jim Fuller writes 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Astronauts 
aboard the U. S. space shuttle Discovery 
have launched a scientific satellite to search 
for what could be a massive black hole at 


ihe center of the Milky Way and to probe. 


distant galaxy clusters to learn more about 
the evolution of the universe. "M 

Mission specialist Shannon Lucid, the 
sixth American woman in space, used the 


shuttle’s 15-meter-long mechanical arm on 


June 20 to lift the 1,000-kilogram ‘satellite 
called Spartan out of Discovery’s cargo. bay 


and release it in space. Television cameras . 


aboard the shuttle showed the satellite drif- 
ting slowly away after being released by the 


arm. 


The box-shaped satellite, packed with 
complex astronomical instruntents, will fly 
free in space for about 45 hours, recording 
X-ray emissions from the Milky Way and 
other galaxies before being retrieved by the 


shuttle crew for return to earth, where 


scientists will study its recorded data. 


Spartan is the fourth satellite deployed 
within four days by the seven-member Disco- 
wery crew. Three -huge communications 
catellites were released successfully on ‘the 


first three days of the week-long mission. 


Spartan, containing two large X-ray 


` counters equipped with telescopes, will allow 


astronomers to map X-rays emanating from 
clusters of galaxies in the constellation 
Perseus. Brilliant clusters of galaxies exist 
throughout the universe, emitting X-rays 
from the very hot gases that pervade the 


., clusters. Instruments aboard Spartan will 


Scan and reconstruct a two-dimensional 
picture of the X-ray emission and gather 
data on the temperature of the intra-cluster 
gases so scientists can learn more about how 
clusters evolved in the primordial universe. 


Spartan will also aim its X-ray telescope 
at an area of intense radiation emanating 
from the core of our Milky Way galaxy, 
30,000 light years from earth (a light year is 
the distance light travels in one year, or 
about 9,600,000 million kilometers), The 
core cannot be seen in visible light be- 
cause of dense clouds of dust and gas. 


Many astronomers suspect the source of 
the radiation is a mysterious black hole. 
They believe black holes are created when a 


. massive star exhausts its nuclear fuel and 
` collapses violently into an object so densely 


packed that its gravity prevents even light 
from escaping. The gravitational pull of 
the black hole is so great that it can suck in 
nearby stars, gas and dust, eventually increa- 
sing its concentration of matter to equal 
millions of suns. 
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The center of the Milky Way is tightly 
. packed with stars and seems associated with 
some violent action, said Ray Cruddace, 
. Spartan project scientist, It may be a very 
. large black hole.... 


The Spartan probe follows a new scien- 
tific study that reports the strongest evidence 
so far that there is a supermassive black 
hole іп the centre of the Milky Way. А 
group of physicists and astronomers from the 
University of California, in an article in last 
month's British journal, Nature, report 
infrared observations showing that gas is 

‘swirling around the core of the galaxy at 
160,000 to 640,000 kilometers per hour. 
They conclude that the gas is in the grip of 
'a black hole four million times the mass of 
the sun.... 


Source : Science News—American Center, 
Calcutta. 21.6.85. 


GENETIG CONSTITUTION OF 
HIGH ALTITUDE PLANTS 


A. K. Sharma* writes 


The term high altitude encompasses a 
wide range of elevations.. In the analysis of 
vegetation, the area for the sake of conveni- 
ence is delimited as the elevation from 4000 
ft. upwards to the alpine belt merging into 
' the zone of perpetual snow. Western authors 


*Centre of Advanced Study, Department of 


Botany, Calcutta University. 


' : Invited article for the Golden Jubilee Year 
.of Science & Culture. 


have made extensive study on the flora of the 
alpine region both in- the old arid the rew 
world, though not to a systematic. extent on 
the genetic architecture of the individvals 
inhabiting such specialized zones: Even 


though the genotypic constitution could aot 


be subjected to analysis, the phenotypes have 


` а distinctive appearance. The arctic zone is 
"represented entirely by ‘scrubby vegetat.on 
` апа the lichens. Professor Askell Love made 


a detailed analysis of North-South distribu- 
tional contrast as far as the genotypes are 
concerned and noted a distinct shift towards 
polyploidy with a gradual northern distribu- 


` tion specially in the Alps. The areas alter 
‘ glaciation were also demonstrated to have an 


enrichment of'species with high polyploids 


indicating increased gene dosage enabling the 


species to withstand severe climatic condi- 
tion, 


In India, the Himalayan ranges provide 


"with a remarkable set up of composite ecolo- 


gical systems where altitudinal succession of 
vegetation from 3000 ft. to the land of ever 


Jasting snow can be subjected to analysis. In 


the Himalayas, the alpine zones are characte- 
rized by the extreme climatic conditions the 
other extreme being. the desert regions of 
Rajasthan, It.is remarkable that even thcugh 
the specific compositions are quite different 
between the two, presence of polyploidy or 
increased gene dosage is manifested in both. 


In terms of resources, the sub-temperate 
zone of E. Himalayas provide with a very 
congenial environment for the growth of the 
vegetation because ‘of high humidity, very 
heavy annual rainfall and comparatively low 
temperature. The arctic region being at the 
top merging into the zone of perpetual snow 
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and warm climate down the plains, the vege- 

` tation in between these regions of the Himala- 
yas is rather unique and barricaded between 
the snowy belt іп Alpine region bordering 
Tibet and the hot climate of North Bengal 
: and others at the base. 


In the Eastern part of India, the Eastern 
Himalayas cover an area nearly 1,200 sq. 
miles. On the Eastern side there is the range 
.Donkeya and on the Western-Singalila. The 
.middle Himalayan ranges have been the focus 
.of attention because of its accessibility and 
natural beauty. The different hill stations 
such as Darjeeling, Kurseong, Gangtok, 
Kalimpong—are all located on the ranges 
running from North to South. The vegeta- 
tion in these areas upto Tonglu and Sandak- 
phu at 12,000 ft. is quite rich, In the border 
of. Nepal ranging from the base Manibhanjan, 
Batashi, Palmajoa, Rimbi and Ramam on 
-way to Phalut there; was profusion of 
orchids, for a long time till successive expe- 
ditions and commercial nursery growers 
invaded this valley. 


' The river Teesta which runs between the 
valley in between, flows down the plain of 
North Bengal originally emanating from the 
Great Himalayas. The zone of perpetual 
snow is at 14, to 15,000 ft. 


One can study the complete succession of 
vegetation in Eastern Himalayas while climb- 
ing from the temperate to the arctic zone 
leaving aside the Dicotyledons where the 
effect of altitude on the phenotypic characte- 
ristics-is quite marked in genera like Rhodo- 
éendron, Vaccinium, Magnolia and others. 
The increase in altitude is associated -with 
stunted nature and dwarfiness of plants stand- 


ding against intense insulation and dessieca- 
tion, mostly correlated with increased gene 


. dosage or distinctive genetic’ constitution. 


The Monocotyledonous species in general, 
because of their shade-loving nature occur in 
abundance in the temperate zone, gradually 
decreasing in number in]the alpine belt.... 


The temperate zone represents a store 
house of genotypes actively evolving through > 
relatively less rigorous selection pressure in 
congenialenvironment. The alpine zone on 


the other hand, has less ‘vegetation and 


characteristic genotypes because of the 
extreme climatic conditions, 


In the Himalayas, there are certain fami- 
lies or genera where a correlation could be 
established between the ecological adaptation 
and genetic architecture. It is well known 
that the family Orchidaceae, mostly being 
epiphytes, provides with certain adaptive 
features in the morphology, physiology and 
anatomy. The high humidity, rainfall and 


Cold temperature of the sub-temperate to 


temperate zone of the Himalayas have been 
responsible for the profusion of orchids. In 
the alpine zone, very few orchids have been 
recorded, possibly attributable to the scrubby 
vegetation and stunted growth of plants, not 
congenial for epiphytic growth. It is also 
necessary to find out the extent to which 
rarity of birds and insects necessary for cross 
pollination are responsible for it. . The basic 
chromosome number in this family is n—19, 
20 and 21, possibly arising from a primary 
basic set of 10 chromosomes There аге large 
number of cytotypes recorded from ‘different 
altitude in Himalayas, most of which are 
polyploids or derivations from the basic set, 
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It is remarkable that the family Orchidaceae, 
which is considered as one of the successful 
families of flowering plants with as many 
as approx. 450 species. occurring in the 
Eastern Himalayas, has а constant basic set. 
There are certain exceptions where variations 
from the basic set have been recorded but 
mostly such species of Pogoni and Builoophy- 
Пит are as of terrestrial in habit. The infer- 
ence is that the genes or gene clusters resposi- 
ble for adaptive features of epiphytes are all 
distributed in different chromosomes of this 
basic set and adaptively selected to grow in 
the temperate Himalayas and other humid 
belts. Such an interchromosomal control is 
'essential for the development of epiphytic 
features. The deficiency of any of the chromo- 
somes of the complement puts a heavy 
premium on the very survival of the indivi- 
-dual. Thus, the chromosomes of orchids 
present ап excellent example of correlation 
of adaptive features in a specialized environ- 
ment with the genetic architecture of the 
individual.... 


Ttie vegetative propagation of most of the 
species is of special significance from the point 
of view of conservation of resources. Un- 
doubtedly they can be maintained for а con- 


siderable period allowing almost unlimited 
perennation. Notwithstanding the fact that 
such a method of perennation is advantageous 
from the point of view of conservation, their . 
vulnerability to complete extinction. through 
environmental disbalance is one of its serious 
limitations. І 


The land slides not only effect such hill 
side vegetation but to a significant extent the 
flora of the valley as well. The species with- 
out having a regular sexual method of 


reproduction allowing recombination with 


. consequent adaptability as well as dispersal 


of seeds by biological means or wind are at a 
serious disadvantage. The environmental 
upheavals can lead to the complete elimination 
of several genotypes which are restricted in 
distribution. Majority of the species as 
mentioned above need conservation not merely 
from academic standpoint, not merely to 
preserve a natural eeosystem, but also to have 
a sustained stock of variable genotypes and 
germ plasm of wild species of relatively 
important crops used in horticulture, agricul- 
ture and medicine The germ plasm bank is 
necessary to preserve the perennating struc- 


tures which demand no less attention than 
‘the one given to the seed bearing plants to 


which ай our efforts are now being directed. 
It would be necessary to find out the extent 
to which some of the areas in the Himalayas 
which represent diverse ecological niches 
may be kept as natural reserves and also as 
nursery for the maintenance of bulbuous 
species. 


1.200 PREPARATIONS AND 
OTHER COMPOUNDS OUT OF 
COTTON WASTE 


Abid Sadykov, Academician, director of the 
Institute of Bio-organic Chemistry Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences, gives an insight into the 
utilisation of waste trem the cotton processing 
indusiries. 


Cotton is grown for its fibre and seeds. 
The stems, leaves, boll glumes and roots 
have always been regarded as waste. But we 
used this “waste” to extract over 100 organic 
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compounds of various classes. 


We accumulated a wealth of experimental 
material in the course of chemical examina- 
tion of the isolated substances. This enabled 
us to establish the fine structure of many of 
them and the specifics of the changes in com- 


plex organic molecules. Theoretical research 
was accompanied by search for practical 
applications of the compounds studied in 
various sectors of the economy. 


Of all cotton waste, leaves are of parti- 
cular interest. They contain so many chemi- 
cal compounds and their chemical composi- 
tion is of such a peculiar nature that they can 
be regarded as a priceless technical raw mate- 
rial. Cotton plant leaves contain 17 organic 
acids, including citric and malic acids in 
rather large quantities. Citric acid accounts 
dor five to eight per cent of the dry weight of 
:heleaves. and malic acid for three to four 
per cent. In addition to use іп food, these 
acids find applications in the medical, chemi- 
cal, mining, textile and other industries. 


Plant growth regulators are know to play 
£n important role in increasing crop yields. 
"Ve have produced a low cost growth agent 
ош of cotton plant leaves. It is of unique 
chemical composition, It contains vitamins 
f inositol, pantothenic acid, biotin, and ribo- 


Twin), organic acids ( citric,, malic, succinic, _ 


ascorbic and other acids), indispensable 
amino acids (lysine, histidine and methion- 
ire), and also micro and macroelements. The 
g-owth-stimulating effect of the agent pro- 
daced from cotton plant waste has ,been 
studied on high and low plants. It has been 
pzoved that the agent considerably increases 
crop yields. However, the stimulating effect 


of the cotton leaf extract is particularly 
marked in microbiological processes, such as 
the production of nutrient and baker's yeast. 


The growth stimulator we have produced 
has been used in feed for pigs, sheep and 
cattle. The overage daily overweight increas- 


ed 12-20 per cent. Today the growth stimula- 
tor from cotton waste has been recommended 
for practical use in livestock farming. 


The cotton growth stimulant has other, 
somewhat unexpected, though highlv promis- 
ing, applications. The cotton leaf extract 
may be used as a plasticiser to catalyse the 
process of hardening in the production "of 
ferro-concrete elements, It has helped 
improve the quality of the product and lower 
the consumption of cement by five to eight 
per cent. The same agent decreases the hydra- 
ulic resistance of clay and cement mortars 
in drilling oil wells. This makes it possible 
to use pumps of lower output ( 30 or more 
per cent lower ), 


The stem of the cotton plant is an 
equally valuable source of chemical com- 
pounds, Every year Uzbekistan accumulates 
from five to six million tons of cotton stems 
in the fields. Fermentive processing turns 
former waste matter into valuable products, 
If crushed stems are partially hydrolysed into 
monosaccharides, enriched with proteins and 
amino acids they will make ( research has 
Shown) a nutritious food additive to silage 
for domestic animals- 


Cotton seeds are a raw material for the 
production of oil. They аге rich in tocopher- 
ols ( Vitamin E), and beta-sitosterol...... 
the initial substance for synthesising of 
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various types of medicine. It has been estab- 
lished that tocopherols are retained in waste 
matter after the oil is refined, i.e. deodorised, 
After cotton oil has been deodorised the 
waste matter contains practically the same 
quantity of tocopherols as oil made out of 
wheat germ. The waste matter accumulated 
at the oil mills is good raw materials for the 
production of vitamin E concentrate for wide 
use in poultry farming. There are other 
waste products from the processing of cotton 
seeds. In particular, fatty acids are formed 
in considerable quantities, These can be 
used as a raw material for the production of 
detergents. ` 


The modern artificial fibre industries 
consume large quantities of the K-1 agent. It 
includes linolenic acid ( which is in short 
supply ), cotton oil and coconut oil ( which 
is not produced in the USSR ). Working in 
co-operation with industrial research institu- 
tes, the Institute of Bio-organic Chemistry 
of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, has put 
a new K-1 agent of a somewhat different 
chemical composition into production. · Tas 
components which are in short supply have 
been replaced with available and cheap fatty 
acids from waste matter left over from the 
refining of cotton oil. | 


Over a long period of time the removal 
of gossypol from cotton oil complicated the. 
production processes. Gossypol lowered the 
food value of cotton oil, Today it has been 
found that gossypol is a valuable product. 
Therefore, the oil mills have been altering the 
production process to make not only cotton 
oil, but also gossypol. Why the interest in 
this compound ? 


It has been discovered that gossypol and 
some of its derivatives are active inhibitors 
of oxidation of various organic substances. 
Therefore, they are highly useful for the 
preservation of foodstuffs and rubber pro- 
ducts, Zinc salts of gossypol resin and the 
resin itself which is formed as a result of 
distillation in the production of oil may be 
used as protective coatings for wood and 
protective films for metal items. The water 
resistant properties of these coatings meet the 
demands put on heat resistant enamels. 


Research work conducted in co-opera- 
tion with medical establishments specialising 
in various fields have shown that gossypol 
and its derivatives are characterised by phy- 
siological activity of a broad spectrum. The 
USSR has developed various potent types of 
medicine on the basis of gossypol. They are 
characterised by an immunosuppressive and 
antiviral effect (the latter being particularly 
strong). The industry is currently producing 
a gossypol liniment which has proved effective 
in treating shingles lichen pemphigoides, 
psoriasis, caratoconjunctivitis and several 
other prolonged viral diseases. 


To decrease tistue incompatibility іп 
kidney transplantation, the kidney transplant 
centre of the Ministry for Public Health of 
Uzbekistan has been using a Soviet developed 
immunosuppressor which has been synthesis- 
ed on the basis of gossypol. Itis known as 
batriden, These types of “сооп” -medicine 
are being used in medical practice at public 
health institutions, New compounds are 
undergoing experimental and clinical trials. 


We have discovered close to 1,200 useful 
substances in cotton plant '*waste". These 
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discoveries have increased the value of this 
ancient crop of really universal application 
many times over. 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 
17.7.85. 


HEMLATA SARKAR 
Tapati Mookerji writes 


There is always virtue in remembering 
the great who are no more with us, because 
“it revitalises the minds of those who are liv- 
“ing, but a no more appropriate time to re- 
member Hemlata Sarkar could be than this 
‘year of 1985, when Darjeeling has celebrated 

he 75th year of Maharani Girls’ School. 


.  Xetstrangely enough, not one of the 
-arious -programmes for celebration had a 
mention of Hemlata Sarkar ог other perso- 


ralities who had made it what it is to-day. . 


E will be only possible to approach the autho- 
rties...if some effort is made to commemo- 
rite the great achievements of Hemlata by 
renaming the High School for girls founded 
ty her in Darjeeling. Among the hundreds 
02 girls whe were given an opportunity to 
educate themselves, there are Bengali, Nepali, 
5 kkimese and Bhutanese women, some still 
alive, who bear witness to the selfless yet 
negnetic personality of the Maharani Girls’ 
Ноћ: School's Founder-Principal, Hemlata. 


Butthisis putting the cart before the 
„hæse, Many of the younger generations do 
nct know of her intense struggle to bring 
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education to this beautiful  hill-station 


„nestling among the.hills of the majestic 


Himalaya .., 


It always thrilled me ds a child to make 
my grandmother Hemlata recount the story 
of her birth. She was born on June 25th, 
1868, at Majilpur, in the house of her grand- 
father, the Sanskrit Scholar Harananda 
Bhattacharya. The eldest child of Pandit 
Sivanath Sastry and his wife, Prasannamoyee 
her birth took place according to the custom 
of the time, away from the main homestead, 
in an empty cowshed. "Various members of 
the family and some women from the village 
awaited the baby's birth with conchshells. - 
When the village midwife announced that the 
child was not the eagerly awaited son, but 
only a girl, a **matir dhela” or a worthless 
lump of earth, the conchshells were silenced. 
But the baby's father, being no less a person 
but Sivanath Sastry, who was already on the 
warpath on superstition and ignorance, deter- 
mined to fight for the right of the “useless 
lumps of earth" to education and a fuller 
life.... He made up his mind that Hemlata 
woüld have all the advantages of education 
that a boy would have had. 


, 


Hemlata accordingly attended Keshub 
Chandra Sen's School for girls and... later 
studied in the Bethune School and тпаїгїси- 
lated from there in 1887. After that she 
studied in Bethune College. In 1892, Hemlata 
was married to Dr. Bipin Bihari Sarkar....- 
The couple went to Nepal where Dr. Sarkar 
was appointed a doctor in the royal family., 
The two sons and the three daughters werè 
all small-at that time. Hemlata’s experiences 
of the difficult trip with them and their stay 
in the Himalayan kingdom found expression 
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in her first published book “Nepale Banga- 
nari". Tt may be one of the first travelogues 
by a Bengali authoress.... 


To come back to Hemlata's greatest 
contribution to nation-building, one has to 
recall that when she founded the Maharani 
Girls' School in 1908 it was with only 8 girls. 
It was named so because the funds for start- 
ing and expanding the school came from her 
three well-wishers and friends, the Maharanis 
of Coochbehar, Mayurbhanj & Burdwan. 
It was difficult in those days for girls to 
receive proper education for the English- 
speaking schools in Darjeeling did not want 
to cater for all and sundry. Hemlata's efforts 
soon made itself felt and Bengali, Nepali, 
Bhutanese & Sikkimese girls thronged the 
school. It grew in fame and the time came 
when Hemlata could achieve a building for 
the school in idyllic surroundings, where 
arrangements were made for a boarding to 
house girls from outside Darjeeling. ... What 
she gave for 30 long years was lavishness 
of personal attention and affection to which . 
many famous women like Rani Mahalanobis 
ind Leela Mazumdar have paid public tribute. 


The school's first batch of Matriculates 
were ready in 1912... 


Hemlata, witb the help of her friends, 
built the present Brahmo Samaj Mandir in 
1919 when the old Samaj hall existing since 
‘he time of its foundation in 1879 could not 


be used any more. It was a place of worship 


where every Sunday she herself conducted 
heservice. So moving were her services that 
»eople of all communities & religions flooded 
nto hear her. Even recently in.June this 
rear Nepali girls have sung hymns in praise ` 
of God in the Brahmo “Mandir. - | 


` a white borderless рагай, worn 


Hemlata’s all-embracing humanity made 
her home, North View, a meeting-place of 
people of all nationalities of famous poets, 
artists, musicians, singers, of the elite as 
well as people from humble walks of life all 
eager to drink at the fount of wisdom, love, 
compassion, charm and magnetism that was 
Hemlata.... | 


Hemlata passed away in Calcutta оп 
May 12, 1943, honoured by all who know 
her.... In the All-India Womens Conference 
Golden Jubileee held in Darjeeling in 1977, 
the Governor said in the course of the eulogy 
to Hemlata “No woman, who has had the 
benefits of education in the present times as 
a matter of course should forget a pioneer 
in the field of women's education like Hem- 
lata Sarkar". True, but she was also a 
devoted daughter, wife and mother, the most 
delightful of grandmothers 


When we went to visit her in Darjeeling, 
the early morning sounds which woke us were 
her chanting prayers from the Upanishads. 
Later; when we trooped into breakfast, she 
was already in the pantry, cutting vegetables 
for our meals and giving instructions to the 
old Nepali cook Kalu.Barahman. Then іп 
іп the 
Brahmika way pinned on the shoulder with a 
pearl brooch, а white (may be grey) cloak 
swinging regally about her, she would see 
that all her children, grandchildren and often 
unexpected guests were comfortable, the 
roses from her rose garden, usually the Sir 
Walters roses cutand put in vases. She 


' "Would sally forth towards the Maharani 


Girls' School. People, all kinds of people, 
would bow to her in reverence as she passed. 
Even in our child-minds was the wonderous 
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warm feeling, that she was not only our be- 
loved one but beloved and revered by every- 
one in the hill town, not merely а woman, 
but an institution in herself. 


Hemlata, the unwanted girl-child in the 
orthodox Brahmin home has indeed come а 
long way. She was wanted and needed by 
all sections of people for education, for 
moral guidance and for sheer, unadulterated - 
attention. ZEE 


Source : The Indian Messenger 
7.8.85. 


SOCIAL REFORMS AMONG 
BUDDHISTS (600 B.C. - 100 B.C. ) 


Professor Mahesh Tiwary* writes 


The birth of Buddhism is generally traced 
from the date of getting enlightenment by the 
prince , Siddhattha: under the pipal tree in 
"Uruvela at а place presently known as Buddha- 
gaya in about middle of the 6th Century 
B..C.1 He, thereafter, was called the Buddha, 
the perfectly Enlightened One, and the 
Dhamma realized by him and the tree under 


which he got the the long cherished desire - 


were respectively known as Buddhism and 
the Bodhi-tree.? The history of the ‘Dha- 
mmic movement begins from the event of his 
turning the wheel of Righteousness into mo- 
tion ( Dhamma-Cakkapavattana ) at Isipata- 
namigadaya (Saranath) with reference to a. 


. „2—2. ———————— 


*Professor of Buddhist Studies 
Delhi University, Delhi 
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group of five monks (Pancavaggiya-bhikkhu), 
the quandom friends of his ascetic life. Soon 
after that, Yasa, the.son of a rich merchant 
of Varanasi, being convinced with his tea- 
chings, became his disciple by abandoning 
the house-hold life and his parents and wife, 
took refuge under him as lay followers 
(upasakas). Others also knew about the 
story of conversion of some of the great 


. young теп in the Buddha's discipline, ga- 


thered around him and following his path 
started leading the life of recluses (Bhikkhus) 
and Jay-men (upasakas) alike.5 "The: term 
‘Buddhists’ is a generic name of such 
persons. 


The theme of Buddhism lies in between 
two points—Suffering and.its eradication. 
Its fourfold analysis as made in the Four 
Noble Truths, clearly states that (1) there is 
suffering, (IT) there is the cause of suffering 
(III) there is the cessation of suffering and 
(IV) there is the path leading to the cessa- 
tion of suffering.9 It suggests that the path ` 
of the Buddha is a straight line wherein on 
the beginning point there is suffering and on 
the ending one, there is the eternal bliss. In 
between the two, there are the efforts of 
gradual purification culminating in total re- 
movalof defiling factors and cankers and 
developing one as a perfect man. This, in 
other words, is a path of gradual reform in 
a man and consequently in the society. 


Reform is an internal change which takes 
place in mind with an interaction of objects 
and sense-organs with balanced linking of 
the consciousness. It further manifests 


. through different sense-doors and finds no- 


menclature accordingly." Therefore, it is 
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4 


emphatically told that the ‘mind is the fore- 
runner in all activities—physical, vocal and 
mental’.8 The reform in this way, has the 
function of gradual removal of covering of 
blemishes and preparing a congenial atmo- 
sphere for manifestation of mind with imme- 
nse purity which is the ‘dawn of eternal bliss’. 


It is the greatest change in mental sphere апа. 


this is the Reform in the real sense of the 
term.... 


The Buddhist movement was continuous 
effort of social reforms. Buddha was not 
confined to an individual being or a particu- 
lar set of people but he worked for mankind. 
‘Let all the beings be happy’, (Sabbe Satta- 
bhavantu Sukhitatta), was his motto. There- 
fore, he did not advise his followers to go 
and retire in the forest but ‘to wander among 
the people for the good of many, for the 
happiness of many and for showering forth 
compassion on all beings of the universe.19 
He himself wandered for forty-five years in 
the remote villages, towns and big cities of 
the country, meeting the people and preaching 
the Dhamma with full consideration of their 
receiving capacity. the temperament. belief 
and latent factors with the help of similies ` 
and illustrations prevalent in the society. Tn 
this way he tried to prepare a congenial men- 
tal atmosphere for helping to foster growth 
of human values among the people. Thus 
life, according to Buddha, is that which 
stands on moral ground, manifests with 
human values, and brings complete harmony 
here in the society and generates a hope of' 
similar state hereafter.!1 In this back- 
ground, the question under reference may 
be considered mainly under the following 

. heads :— 


(1) Moral Life 


This type of reform consists in prepara- 
tion of mind, indication of moral and 
immoralStates, suggestion of the methods 
of inculcation of moral values, prescription 
ofthe way of life and inspiration for the 
realization of gradual mental elevation.... 
Mindfulness (Sati) based on mind-purifying- 
factor (Saddha) finds a suitable atmosphere 
to emerge and this results in creation of 
mental awareness. 


In this back-ground, one understands 
the purpose of life as well as the path of its 
realization. The stronghold of household life 
is broken and it is clearly understood that the 
life of a recluse is as important and meaning. 
ful as that of a householders.18 It is due to 
this change in outlook thousands of people 
got solace and peace of mind by following 
the path of the Budha as recluses. Yasa, his 
fiftvfour friends, thirty young men of 
Varanasi, one thousand  matted-hair fire 
worshipers. Sariputta and Moggallana ete. 
experienced remarkable change in their mind 
and found within themselves the spring of 
moral states.14 The total reform of the 
robber Angulimala as a saint and that of 
courtesan Ambapali as a pious nun, are the 
lively examples.15 Side by side the house- 
hold life of lay followers (upasakas) was 
also harmonised with balanced adjustment 
of moral and material aspirations and subse- 
quent gains. The great merchant of Rajagaha, 
Anathapindika of Savatthi, King Bimbisara 
of Magadha, Pasenadi of Kosala, the great 
physiclan Jivaka and others led the house- 
hold life but with new flavour of Dhamma.* 6 


The threefold refuge and the five 
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Precepts were the basic norms for a Budd- 


hist. Taking refuge unto the Budha, Dhamma 


and Sangha was threefold геѓире,17 Refrain- 
from five misdeeds like killing, stealing, 
indulging in sexual misdeeds, telling lie and 
using intoxicating drinks contains the five 
Erecepts.18 Each of them had impact on the 
society in bringing considerable change іп 
зе attitude of the people 


Buddha is the embodiment of true know- 
iedge unfolding the reality to be visualized 
sace to face. Dhamma is a vehicle as well as 
z raft to help in harmonious way-faring and 
smooth ferrying across the farther shore of 
Nirvana. Sangha represents a group of men 
engaged in relishing the taste of Dhamma 
aad helping others in similar experience. 
Taking refuge unto them, does not mean 
blind surrender but conscious reflection over 
their merits and practical application 
t-rough actions. . 


The strict following of the five precepts 
was a must for the lay-followers. They were 
acvised to follow them even at the cost of 
their life, ... . 


These flve precepts were engrained in 
the mind of the people and due to that the 
social acts were naturally minimised. 


‘The eightfold path is the way of 
Buddhist life. It is meant for alround deve- 
lopment’ of ‘mankind. Though the monks 
are generally advised to follow it ardently, 
yet some of its constituents are very much 
beneficial for house-holders alike and in this 
way they have impact on the soctety.. The 

Right Speech, Right action, Right livelihood, 

Right efforts ete. worked much upon the 
mind of people in purifying the vocal, 


physical and mental misdeeds.... Thus the 
path helped the individuals as well as soci- 
ety in bringing purification in physical, 
vocal and mental deeds.... 


Sangha had also its role in bringing 
social reforms. The monks lived near 
villages depending on the people for their 
daily needs. They were completely devoted 
to the society as well as remained detached 
from it at the same time. 


It is a fact that more stress was given 
for arousing а moral sense among the 
people but at the same time, care was also 
taken to make them free from superstition, 
heresies, and idle imaginative gossips. The 
discourse given by the Buddha to Kalamas, 
bears evidence to this fact. He was 
immensely clear at the issue to accept a thing 
only after enquiry and not due to blind faith 
or some sort of external show. Buddha was 
very clear when he said- Ве ye not 
misled, Kalamas, by report or tradition, or 
hearsay.... 


In this context, the Buddha seems to 
be alert of the weaknesses of human beings. 
He warned the followers against assuming an 
external form to attract the devoted ones 
in the name of moral life. He, in strong 
words, discarded such activities and laid 
stress onthe purity of mind.... 


П Other Spheres of life 


These types of reforms include ће 
reforms relating to caste-systems, position 
of women, religious offerings, education, 
language, solidarity of the social order 
as well as the State etc. 
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(а) Caste-System 

It appears form the text that a type of 
rigid caste system was prevalent in the 
society before the advent of the Buddha. It 
had heirarchial from with four grades, like 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. The 
caste of a man was determined on the basis 
of his birth in a particular family. The 
Brahmanas claimed superiority over others. 2? 6 
The other; three were regarded inferior to 
them. During the time of the Buddha, there 
was a change in the order. The Brahmanas 
came in the second position but the claim of 
their superiority over the others did not to- 
tally disappear from their mind. Buddha, 
„who was a rational thinker, did not find any 
solid ground behind it. ' He believed 
in the quality of man. Therefore, he criti- 
cised it on two grounds. Firstly he did not 
find signs of distinction among men which 
are responsible for making them characterised 
as high or low. Secondly, birth іп a parti- 
cular family had nothing as tangible ground 
to judge a man superior or inferior. He told 
that “The distinguishing marks are obvious 
among creepers, trees, moths, ants, fourfoo- 
ted creatures. snakes, fish, water, etc. On 
the basis of their particular marks, one is 
distinguished from other. Butthere are no 
such marks among men so far as their hair, 
head, ears, eyes, mouth, nose etc. are con- 
cerned. Since there is everything unique 
among men, they cannot be distinguished as 
high orlow. The distinctions that are mar- 
ked are plainly in respect to their moral and 
immoral actions. Itis seen that one who 
earns his livelihood by working in the field, 
heis a farmer and not a Brahmana. One 
who plies a trade for livelihood, he is a 
trader; and he is a servant who toils in 


service for others, Similarly, one who lives 
by taking things not given is a thief and one 
who lives on archery is a soldier.26 And 
therefore, “neither one can be a Brahmana 
by birth nor an outcaste. One can be a 
Brahman or an outcaste by his deeds,” 27 


(b) Position of Women 


The life of women before the advent of 
the Buddha appears to be miserable.28 
They had no freedom either at home or out- 
side. They were forced to work hard just 
like slaves without even a word of admiration 
for it. They were also not permitted 
religious persuit too. The Therigatha bears 
an evidence to this fact and throws a flood 
of light on the condition of women before 
and after the preaching of the Buddha.29 It 


is seen that Buddha, for the first time, all- 


owed women to lead holy life by abandoning 
the domestic опе.80 Mahapajapati-Gotami, 
the foster mother of the Buddha took the 
lead and with her, a number of women came 
forward to lead the holy life following the 
path prescribed by the Buddha.81 Amba- 
pali, the famous courtesan, became a pious 
nun.84 They breathed in free air and with 
sincere devotion and right endeavour relished 
the flavour of Dhamma in no time. Gradua- 
lly, there developed an order of nuns just 
like monks with only exception of only eight 
Garudhamma to be followed by them.5... 


Women also became free to follw the 
Dhamma as lay women disciples (Upasikas). 


. The five-fold as well as the eight fold precepts 


became the part of their day-to day life. 
With this, their social life was considerably 
normaliséd. A number of examples are 
available.in the Mahavagga which throw a 
flood of light.on their benevolent activities... 
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The Sigalovada-Sutta makes a clear mention 
of their equal Status in the social order of six 
units.34 They have been described worthy of 
honour in the seven Aparihaniya-dhammas 
as well as in the Mahamangala Sutta.35... 


f 


(с) Religious Offerings 


The performance of Sacrifice (Yajna): 


was very popular during the time of the Bud- 
dba. The kings and wealthy men used to 
perform the great sacrifice to have for them 
the weal and welfare for many days. Thous- 
ands of animals were killed and various 
xinds of food grains, ghee, oil and fruits 
weg offered to the fire. The Kutadanta-Sutta 
“makes a mention of such a great sacrifice 
xherein a hundred birds, a hundred steers, 


. hundred heifers, a hundred goats and а 


Lundred rams had been brought to the post 
for sacrifice."... The Buddha has pointed 
cut the futility and long lasting resultant of 
the’ sacrifice associated with violence and 
iastructed to perform Sila-Yajna, Samadhi- 
Tajma and Panna-Yajna wherein there is 
reither the necessity of animals for sacrifice 
mor of the other things to be thrown into fire. 
The Sila-Yajna is performed by restraining 
oneself from killing, stealing, comitting sex- 


ul ‘misdeeds, telling lie and using intoxica- . 


tiag drinks. In Samadhi- Yajna, the hindran- 
ce of concentration are suppressed, defiling 
factors:are removed and the mind manifests 
itself; as immensely pure, tranquil, serene, 
suotle and full of concentration. By Panna- 
y.jna, the nature of reality becomes crystal 
clew. It is understood that all the condition- 
ed. things are impermanent, subject їо 
sufering: and substanceless. It culminates 
in total- negation of desire which means the 
attiinment of emancipation. : 


1985 ' 


It was a new form of sacrifice given by 
the Buddha which appealed to the people 
very much as it neither involved any finance 
nor violence. With its introduction, the tradi- 
tional form of sacrifice gradually declined 
and the new form of three fold sacrifice as 
prescribed by the Buddha came into practice 
in the society. 


(d) Education 
Reform in educational system of the age 


by the Buddha, was a remarkable feature in 
the society... 


This system of education was not limited 
to the monastic order but it exercised a domi- 
nant role in house-hold life too. The moral 
education was in the hand of monks and 
nuns living depending on a particular village 
or making wayfaring through it. The theory 
and practice of the education which was 
professional became centred round the ex- 
perts living in a particular place. Like the 
Viharas, their dwelling places turned into 
educational centres.... 


: The distinguished feature of this pattern 
of education was the character building with 
Stress on mental culture, Buddha analysed 
the mental states and clearly pointed out 
their nature by applying them ‘into fourfold 


, analytic principles of ‘characteristics (Lakk- 


hana), Function (Rassa), Manifestation 
(Paccupatthana) and Immediate cause (Pada- 
tthana) or explained them with a number of 
synonyms prevalent in the society... 


(e) Language 

The Buddha was also concerned with the 
language problem of the age and he brought 
Some changes in this direction too. It 
appears that Vedic language was considered 
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as honourable language at the time and the 


preachings given therein’ were taken with | 


esteem. It is also a fact that many languages 
of the people were also in practice in society. 
Buddha, in tune of his mission, liked the 
proper development of all languages and 
advised his followers to learn his teachings 
in their own language.... Buddha clearly 
shows that the alround development of all 
languages. specially of the people, was in his 
mind. It is also attested by the fact that he 
himself chose Pali (Magadhi), the language 
of the general mass, as the medium of his 
teaching. ` 


(f) Social order and its solidarity 


Buddha believed in a sound social order 
containing both the recluses as well as the 
house-holders. А balanced adjustment of 
the two, preserves the social harmony. The 
recluses included monks and nuns and there 
were lay men and lay women among the 
house-holders. The recluses led homeless 
life possessing no belongings for themselves. 
They remained celibate and maintained 
purity of actions. They took only one meal 
before noon by begging from door to door 
from the house-holder and put no burden on 
any of them. They made their robes out of 


torn out clothes thrown by the house-holders... 


Only in special circumstances, they were 
allowed one extra cloth and that also fora 
limited period of time*? In this way, they 
inculcated among themselves the noble sense 
of less desire and no accumulation at all. 
Further, they wandered throughout the coun- 
try for the whole year except rainy-season- 
retreat and gave moral instructions to the 
people as mobile teacheis.... Buddha was 
very much sanguine in maintaining the soli- 


darity of their order and therefore framed a 
set of norms for both the monks and nuns.... 
They are preserved in the book Palimokkha 
which is regarded аѕ the life-factor of 
monastic order. 


On the other hand, the Buddha gave a 
sound footing of social order for the house- 
holders. The entire society has been divided 
into six units and a number of duties have 
been prescribed for each and viceversa... The 
Sigalovada- Sutta presents a set of five two- 
fold duties for each unit and expresses the 
hope of complete harmony in the society.43 
Similar noble duties have been enumerated 
in the Mahamangala-Sutta and the factors 
responsible for degradation form the subject 
matter of Vasala-Sutta апа Parabhava-Sutta. 
Buddha appears to be very much alive on the 
issue of solidarity of the Social order and, 
therefore, has enumerated in the Mahapari- 
nibbana-Sutta, a set of seven norms immensely 
beneficial for both the social order and the 
state. They are called Aparihaniya-Dhamma. 
They are mainly based on unity, friendliness, 
maintaining the tradition, honouring the 
women, scholars, saints, elderly people, 
religious places, and preparing congenial 
atmosphere for incoming of the wise and 
spritually elevated persons. Buddha is very 
emphatic on this point that so long as the 
seven Aparihaniya rules are maintained by 
the people, the solidarity of the society as 
well as the state will be maintained. 


The most remarkable contribution of the 
Buddha in this respect is the concept of 
Brahma-vihara or the sublime way of living. 
It contains four sublime states which are to 
be developed in each member of the society. 
They are Friendliness (Metta) Compassion 
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'Karuna), Јоу (Mudita) and Indifference 
iUpekkha). Friendliness here refers to the 
universal love and welfare of all beings. 
Compassion is the feeling of becoming one 
with the suffering of the people. Joy stands 
for feeling pleasure towards progress of 
cihers and Indifference is another name 
af equanimity towards all beings. These 
four states are developed in a way to pervade 
all directons and include all the beings of the 
universe. This is a model of univeral society 
where there is the complete harmony, peace 
aad serenity.4* . 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF WALT | 
WHITMAN* 


Marguerite Pollard writes 


I charge you forever reject those who 
would expound me for I cannot ex- 
pound myself 7 


I charge that there be no theory ог 
school founded out of me. 


I charge you to leave all free, as I 
have left all free. 


I call to the world to distrust the 
accounts of my friends, but listen to 
my enemies, as I myself do. 

It is with the memory of this charge in 
their minds that the friends of Walt Whit- 
man must always write about their prophet. 
..Prejudices, conventions, antipathies, are 
difficult to cast aside, but they must be cast 
aside if the universality of the poet, his most 
striking characteristic, is to be appreciated. 


*(Reprinted from THE THEOSOPHIST, 


December, 1913 ) 


5. 
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Come, said the Muse. 
Sing me a song no poet yet has chanted, 
Sing me the Universal. 


In these words Walt Whiman announced 
what he felt to be his peculiar poetic vocation 
—his right to declare the goodness of all 


things:... 

In the Great Plan of spiritual and 
intellectual evolution there is no waste, there 
is no mistake, nothing is to be regretted ; in 
time the masks will be cast aside, and from 
craft and guile and tears shall emerge health 


and universal joy: 
Out of the bulk, the morbid and the 
shallow, 


Out of the bad majority, the varied 
countless frauds of men and states, 
Electric, antiseptic yet, cleaving, 
suffusing all, 

Only the good is universal. 

Other poets and prophets have heard the 


‘still sad music of humanity’, but to no other 
has it been given to hear moreclearly the 


Song of the Risen Saviours who, having | 


descended into the lowest hell, return with 
triumphant feet to the highest heaven. 
Listen to the wondrous words of hope 

and joy: 

Over the mountain-growths disease 

and sorrow, 

An uncaught bird is ever hovering, 

hovering, 


High in the purer, happier air, 


From imperfection’s murkiest cloud, 
Darts always forth one ray of perfect 
light, © | 


One flash of heaven’s glory.... 


Therefore when Walt Whitman listened 
to ‘the Phantom by Ontario’s shore’, he 
heard the voice arise demanding bards to 
fuse the United States of America into ‘the 
compact organism of a Nation’. Politically 
they were already a nation but 


To hold men together by paper and 
seal ог Бу compulsion is no account... 


With veins full of poetical stuff, he felt 
that of all races and eras the U.S.A. had 
most need of poets, and that they were 
destined to have greater poets than those of 
Europe and the Eastern world. 


The immortal poets of Asia and Europe 
have done their work and pass'd to 
othe Spheres. 


А work remains, the work of surpassing 
all they have done. 


Feeling strongly that the poet with his 
‘soul of love and tongue of fire’, with his 
power of idealizing and of reconciling is the 
‘leader of leaders’, the divine unifier, Walt 
Whitman was at pains to indicate the task 
he should set himself. In thus describing 
the bard of the future as the poet of Ameri- 
ca, Walt Whitman showed his awareness of 
the great mission America will hold to the 
rest of the world in the development of those 
ideals of unity which are to be pre-eminently 
characteristic of the coming Sixth Race. 


‘The poet of these States is the equable 
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man’ ; eh must sound the notes of universa- 
lity, of equality and liberty... If he has 
merely come to say what has already been 
better said, let him be silent, for 


Rhymes and rhymers pass away, 
poems distill’d from poems pass away. 

The swarms of reflectors and the 
polite pass, and leave ashes. 


Admirers, importers, obedient persons, 
make but the soil of literature.... 


He masters whose spirit masters,... 


He must have studied the land, its 
idioms and men, he must have left all feudal 
processes and poems behind him and have 
assumed the poems and processes of demo- 
c-acy; he must be very strong and really of 
the whole people, not of some coterie, school 
o- *mere religion', but possessed of a message 
ае answers universal needs, that will im- 
prove manners and meet *modern discoveries, 
celibres, facts, face to face’. 


Whitman's portait of the true bard of ' 


humanity is glorious іп its titanic force. His | 


great organ-voice peals forth eloquently in 
praise of this ideal being and forces from us 
tke conviction: ‘Thou art the Man.’ 


. Of these States the poet is the equable 

man, 

Not in him but off from him things are 
grotesque, eccentric, fail of their full returns, 

Nothing out of its place is good, nothing 
in its place is bad, 

He. bestows on every object or quality its 
fit proportion, neither more nor less, 

He is the arbiter of the diverse, he is the 

key, 


He is the equalizer of his age and land, 


He supplies what wants supplying, he 
checks what wants checking, 


In peace, out of him speaks the spirit of 
peace, large, rich, thrifty, building populous 
towns, encouraging agriculture, arts, com- 
merce, lighting the study of man, the soul, 
health, immortality, government, 

In war he is the best backer of the war, 
he fetches artillery as good as the engineer’s, 
he can make every word he speaks draw 
blood, 


The years straying towards infidelity he 
withholds by his steady faith, 


He is no arguer, he is 
(Nature accepts him absolutely)... 

Students of Indian philosophy are 
familiar with the idea that the universe isa 
projection of the Universal Mind held stable 
by the force of the Universal Will. In man 
there exists а similar power of projecting and 
holding stable thought, and though he cannot 
say with Brahma that the whole universe 
would crumble into nothingness if for'one 
instant He withdrew his attention from it, yet 
to some powerful thinkers it is given to 
project thought-forms that exist for centuries. 
In every age the Manu, or outthinker, of 
humanity projects the new ideals which 
mankind has to realize or materialize in the 
coming cycle. For the coming Sixth Race 
the ideal is that of solidarity, of universality, 
and all who sound their note are His ser- 
vants, builders of the new age. 


judgement 


Universality, however, implies absence 
of all sense of separateness or isolation, 
therefore it is not possible for the builders 
or out-thinkers of the new era to sever them- 
selves from the past or in any way to 
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repudiate it. They must not reject precedents 
but ‘initiate the true use of precedents’, seek 
not to blot out the past but to reconcile the 
past and the present with the future. Whit- 
man recognizes this reconciliation as part of 
his poetic work: 

I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter 

of here and hereafter, 

Taking all hints to use them, but 

swiftly leaping beyond them. 


In the poem called "With Antecedents', 
he shows how the present has grown out of 
the past and how true the ideals of past ages 
were: І 

We touch all laws and tally all 
antecedents, 

We stand amid time beginningless and 
endless, : 

All swings around us, there is as much 
darkness as light, 

As for me 

I have the idea of all, and am all and 
believe in all, 


-I believe materialism is true and 
. Spiritualism is true, I reject no part... 
| I respect Assyria, China, Teutonia, 
and the Hebrews 
I adopt each theory, myth, god and 
demi-god. 
I see that the old accounts, bibles. 
Genealogies, are true without excep- 
tion. 
I assert that all past days were what 
they must have been. 
And that they could no-how have been 
better than they were, 


And that to-dayiswhat 
and that America is. 


it must be, 


And that to-day and America could 
no how be better than they are. 


I know that the past was great and the 
future will be great. 


And | know both are curiously con- 
joint in the present time. 


` In ‘Passage to India’, while singing, as 
he says, the ‘great achievements of the 
present’, all the marvels of our modern 
civilization which rival the famous seven 
wonders of the ancient world, Whitman asks: 
‘What is the present after all but a growth of 
the past ?’ 


The past is infinitely great and the 
present is utterly formed and impelled by it. 
Not only will he sing of the ‘strong, light 
work of engineers’, of the mighty railways 
and ‘seas inlaid with eloquent gentle wires, 
but also of ‘the dark unfathom’d retrospect, 
the sleepers and the shadows’. 


Although a prophet of a new worship, 
the poet of explorers, engineers and machi- 
nists, singing of roaring locomotives and the 
‘shrill steam whistle’ yet he is also the first 


...to sound, and ever sound, the cry 
with thee, O soul, 


‘The Past ! the Past ! the Past ! 


He would see ‘the past lit up again’, the 
retrospect brought forward.... 


It was a ground conception to sing 
materialism equally with spiritualism, to 
reconcile the here and the hereafter, to rejoice 
in the physical universe but at all times to see 
behind it the spiritual universal and to glory 
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Ёз it too, a grand conception and gloriously 
=ccomplished. 


Greater than all the partial revelations 
cf former teachers, greater than all the 
d verse ideals of earlier poets, was the justi- 
fization of the whole earth by Walt Whitman: 

Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and 
diffused no more, 

The true son of God shall absolutely 
fuse them. 


For those that have heard the song of 
th2 universal there is no more fear, there is 
nc more evil, no shrinking from experience, 
nc clinging to particular times or localities. 

irumpet-voice rings always in their ears: 


Sail forth—steer for the deep water only, 
Reckless, О soul, exploring, I with thee, 
and thou with me, 

For we are bound where mariner has 
not yet ‘dared to' go. 

And we risk the ship, ourselves and all. 
O farther, farther sail ! 


О daring joy, but safe ! are they not all 
the seas of God. 
O farther, farther, farther sail. 


We who believe in the incarnation of 
great Ones among us may well ask who 
was this man to whom so mighty a message 
was-given, who this poet who came to sing 


of no less than the All, this great out-thinker 
projecting ideals for the coming Race; but 
there is none to tell us: 

The master songs are ended 

And the man who sang them is a name, 


And so is God a name and Love and Life 
and Death 


And everything. . 


But we who are too blind to read what we 
have written 


Do not understand, we only blink and 
wonder. 


Last night it was the man who was the song, 
To-day it is the song that is the man. 

We do not hear him very much to-day, 

His piercing and eternal cadence 

Rings too pure for us, too powerfully pure 
Too lovingly triumphant and too large. 


But there are some who hear and they do 
know 


The song he sings to-day shall ring to- 
morrow 


For all men and that all times shall listen. 


The master song are ended and the man 
that *^ng them 


Is a name and so is God a name. 


Source : The Theosophist 
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"NOTES. 


. IN SEARCH OF HOUSING 
Planning for the improvement of Housing - 
conditions for the Urban Poor such as the 
_ various slum or Bustee Developmerit Schemes, 
site and services and low-income housing 
‚ Schemes, do not seem to have achieved their 
desired results over the years in our country, 
whether these be’ in the Metropolis of 
‘Calcutta, or in Bombay, or even in connec- 
tion with the increasing “number of Jhopris 
in, New Delhi. In fact one may say these ` 
schemes „exist throughout the 


to the fact that slums have increased at a 
tremendous rate in all such areas throughout 


Е the world, owing primarily to` heavy migra- 


tion from rural to urban’ areas, where the 
quantum of people moving into such areas 
far exceeds the Housing and other facilities 
available for them. Thus no amount of 
development appears to keep up with the 
demand for such housing.“ In a sense they: 
appear to have become the · predominant 
form of urban settlements throüghout certain , 
areas of the world to- day. Tene 


mes. world, in ` 
underdeveloped or developing countries due ` 


. cooking at. “open fires, 


Geoffrey. Moorhouse mentions a sample 


: of settlements of this nature in Calcutta wnen 


describing atypical bustee near Jadavpore 


` University. Не says that “the Bustee beg:ns 
- atthe edge of well-built houses belonging 


to the middle-classes and ends off into the 


' railway lines, as many such bustees do. Тһе 
` huts are made of wattle; they have tiled 


roofs, they have mud floors. . They. are so 
congested that there is nowhere more taan 


- anarm’s space in the "dirt-track . lanes taat 


separate one row from another. Aud озеп 
drains run down the middle of' each lane, 


: So that you tend to walk them at the strac.dle. 


People sit in these lanes, chopping wcod, 
‚ even buying and 
selling at tiny stalls. As ‘many as seven 
or eight sleep in one room ... there is no 
electricity... | —— О 

Although the slums of Calcutta Fave 
undergone some changes for the better s:nce 
Moorhouse wrote, having as they do ‘ery 
basic sanitation and electricity now, still, 
by and large the environment of such se.tle- 
ments remain unsatisfactory. They ap ear 


s 
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to create psychological conditioning for des- 
fitution, comprising as they do over-crowd- 
ing, malnutrition, no proper sanitation, 
inadequate water supply, where the unem- 
ployed, marginal self-employed, illiterate 
and antisocials coexist with meagrely paid 
school teachers, clerks employed in small 
concerns and artisans of various trades. 


Why have most of these schemes succee- 
пей only partially and what was the criteria 
Dn which these plans were defined ? The 
basic assumption appears to be that they 
aimed at improving the housing conditions 
of the slum dwellers, who are the urban poor, 
and the definition of whose poverty has 
been measured in income levels. 


But measurement of income among such 
people would appear to be inaccurate, as 
many of them work in the informal sector, 
ie. théy are mainly self-employed. They 
may be hawkers, .vendors, petty shopkeep- 
ars, roadside motor vehicle repairers, car- 
zentors, tailors, domestic workers and pros- 
zitutes to name only a few, whose incomes 
afact are often higher than those who work 
n the formal sector. Among the latter being 
3eople like clerks in small offices, shops, 
>r those employed in services eg drivers, 
who receive monthly wages or salaries. 


Upon investigation one may say that 
3ousing involves two major factors, namely 
availability of land and finance, for people 
af any income level. In India land belongs 
o either Government or private individuals, 
3either of whom would sell land without 
certain preconditions. Then again the price 
af land is high in urban areas, although 
"Government sells land at much lower rates. 
-We have, infact, the existence of two land 


: nings are usually irregular. 
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markets, one state controlled and the other 
belonging to private individuals. It is almost 
impossible for most slum dwellers to pur- 
chase land in either markets because of 
certain traditions of procedure, one of which 
isthat accessibility to land, regardless of 
ownership, is almost always in favour of 


‘those who are economically and socially 


influential and priviledged. 


Secondly, ‘there is the question of 
Finance. Usually Banks ог Housing Soci- 
ties lend money against some security which 
satisfies their criteria. Theloans are made 
conditional on the borrower's ability to make 
regular repayments. This is not a problem 
for regular wage-earners.and salaried em- 
ployees belonging to the formal sector. For 


` those in the informal sector however, it is 


practically impossible to assess their exact 
level of income, This is because their ear- 
Also because 
many of these people are illiterate and 

cannot keep exact records of their incomes. 

Financial aid for such people becomes almost 
non-available from the traditional sources 

whose criteria of selection excludes them at 

source, — 

Thus we see that the basic reason for. 
the lack of success of housing schemes for 
the urban poor who are slum dwellers, is 
that the poverty of such people needs to be 
redefined, In fact, their poverty lies in the 
deprivation of opportunities and facilities 
accessibleto other groups in Society. Unless 
these facilities are reshaped to suit the non- 
salaried illiterate, urban inhabitants, ` they 
cannot be given either the motivation or the 
opportunity to improve their lot by acquiring 
land, building and moving away from these 
ever-growing slums, 


SB. sty 
HI. as 
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THE WATERS OF DESTINY 


BY SITA DEVI 


The lady knew how to get round the 
wayward child. “I say, Subarna dear," she 
said, “why are you going about in that dirty 
dress ? Don’t you see, how all the people 
have dressed up? ‘Let’s go, and I shall 
deck you out ргорегіу.”. 


Subarna loved dressing up; so she follow- 
ed the lady very quietly this time. They 
entered the large room where Магауапі 
used to sleep and where she kept all her 
things. 


Subarna’s aunt made over ‘the keys at 
once to the lady and said: “The wedding 
dress and the ornaments are in that big box. 


You know I am an unfortunate one (а` 


widow ) and should not look at auspicious 
things. So Iam going away to the kitchen. 
Call me, if you want anything.” 


A number of girls and young women 
crowded into the room, to help in dressing 
the bride. Some did her hair, some began 
to prepare sandal paste, and some began to 
put the bridal dress and ornaments on the 
small person of the bride. 


The bridegroom's party had arrived. 
There was not much pomp, but the bride's 
party made up for everything with an excess 
of politeness. The whole village had gathered 


` “She is an only child." 


there by that time. Some had been invited, 
some had come uninvited. The latter were 
determined to avenge the insult at the time 
of the wedding feast and were biding their 
time. 

The women's ceremonials began, as it is 
the first part of a Bengali wedding. Nara- 
yani looked at the boy bridegroom and 
thought, *The boy looks nice, he will never 
ill-treat my child. He will make up for all 
the troubles I had to undergo on account of 
this marriage.” ` { 


“What a pity that Subarna's father is 
not here," said опе ‘of the women present. 
She looked at 
Narayani and said, “I don’t think you did 
well in keeping everything from him. You 
should have informed him after you had 
settled everything finally. He would not 
have objected then to the marriage. After 
all, there is such a thing as social custom. 
Besides, the bridegroom is quite a nice boy. 
Why should your husband object to Мт?” 


Narayani wiped her eyes. “You don’t 


‘know him, sister” she said’ “he is hard 


liké a stone, you would call him scarcely 
human. If he knew about it even now, he 
would not hesitate to carry away Subarna 
by force from the bridegroom. ^ Why 
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еге should I behave like this? I have to 

think of my caste and my religion. It was 

orly because my mother-in-law approves of 

ths marriage that I dared to-do this. You 

will see, how he punishes me, when he comes 
to know of it." 


“May your child be happy," said the 
woman, “She is all that you have. If your 
husband behaves very badly, you can take 
sheiter with your daughter and son-in-law.” 


“Don’t say that," said Narayani. “I 
have no happiness in this world. As my 
husoand does not want me, I do not want to 
be 2 burden on anybody else, I have deci- 
ded on going away to Benares with my old 
mcther-in-law, after the winter." 


The women's ceremonials were over, 


То хі blasts on the conchshell rang up to the 
evening sky. The bridegroom was led out 
to the outer courtyard, where the real 
and formal wedding was. to take place, 
Narayani looked at Subarna with tearful 
eyes. She was dressed in red silk and gold 
orrements and was smiling. She silently 
invxked Heaven’s blessing on the innocent 
. chi c. 

Suddenly a hackney carriag rolled up to 
the front door. Narayani's blood ran cold in 
fear. Who was the unwelcome and belated 
guest? Were all her plans going to be 
frustrated at the last moment ? She ran to 
her bedroom, and peeped out through the 
half open window. No, it was not her hus- 
bani. But she was not pleased on reco- 
gnizing the new-comer. It was a cousin of 
her kusband’s, named Shibchandra. He was 
devo:ed to Pratul Chandra and Narayani 
was cure that he would look on this secret 
wedzing with extreme disfavour. 


` ‘Then 


Pd 


Shibchandra walked straight in, without 
looking at anything or anybody and came to 
a stop before Narayani's door. “What are 
you doing, sister ?" he asked. “If I could 


. have arrived an hour earlier, I would have 


prevented this marriage somehow. Are you 
mad ? You know my brother hates child- 
marriages with all his heart, and yet you are 
bringing about that very thing behind his 
back ?" | 


Narayani remained.silent for sometime. 
she said, “What else can T do, 
brother ? You have all become Sahibs, since 
you went to the city; but we have not 
changed in the same way. We must observe 
our social laws. Else, nobody would even 
touch our dead bodies," vo 


“So you are giving away a child of eight 
in marriage ?' cried Shibchandra hotly, 
“апа securing a passport for Heaven ? Could 
you [not have waited а bit longer ? Was it 
already too late ?” 


“T shall give my explanations to the man 
who can demand it of me, but, not to you," 
said Narayani bitterly. — *Since you have 
come, try to help in the ceremony. If you 
stand here the whole day and abuse me, that 
won't prevent the wedding now." 


“Еуеп to look at such a .marriage is a 
sin, “cried Shibchandra, and walked out as 
quickly as he had come in. Narayani stood 
there for a long time, as if petrified ; then 
she wiped the inauspicious tears from her 
eyes and went back to the store-room. 


Her old mother-in-law sat there guar- 
ding the sweetmeats. “Is the wedding 
finished ?'' she asked, as. Narayani came in. 


е 
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“Yes, mother," said Narayani. “Вго- 
ther Shibchandra came and took me to task 
very severely." 


“They are a family of ‘good-for- 
nothings’, said the old lady. “Has he gone 
away ?" 


Narayani nodded in affirmation. 


But she had no time Yo spare, as the 
wedding ceremony was over, and the guests 
had to be fed. So she hurried off at once 
to make preparations, as she knew that the 
bridegroom's party might be easily offended. 


The ladies led the bride and the groom 
to the largest room of the house They 
indulged in all kinds of witticisms, and peals 
of laughter rang through the house, . reaching 
Narayani’s ears now and then. But her 
heart was gradually filling with misgivings. 
She had done this deed hastily, without 
proper thought of the consequences. . Would 
she be able to weather the storm that was 
‘sure to break? True, her mother-in-law 
‘would back her, but Narayani would be the 
chief culprit in her husband's eyes. In 
trying to give a husband to her daughter, 
she might have lost her own husband for 
ever. She could not suppress the tears that 
„welled up in her eyes, even though it was 
considered inauspicious, 


But Subarna, who was the centre of this 
-ceremony and all these heartaches, remained 
absolutely free from fear or care. She was 
talking and laughing and making counter- 
attacks on the playful ladies, who surrounded 
the couple. The bridegroom was sitting 
silent and shy and rather amazed at the 
behaviour of the bride. The ladies humo- 
rously proposed now and then to dress up 


'through sheer nervousness. 
reasón^with^Subàrnü;"but the girl would 


the bride as the groom and the groom as 


the bride. This made the boy blush and 
feel still more shy. 


The feast was over and the turmoil was 
gradually subsiding, The ladies began to 
leave the room one by one and the few who 
remained sank into sleep on the carpeted 
floor. The bridegroom looked around him. 
His newly-wedded wife was sleeping quietly, 


. clasping one of her friends round the neck. 


He sighed. and. moved off to the bed prepared 
for the pair and laid himself down. 


Next day, the bride had to start. for 
her new.home. But Subarna refused to go 
and cried and shrieked with all her might. 
The bridegroom’s uncle began to frown 
ominously at these pranks of the bride. 


Narayani felt ready to sink into the ground 
She tried to 


hardly listen to her. © When Narayni tried to 
use -force, Subarna broke the auspicious 
knot that tied her sari to the chaddar of the 
bridegroom and fled away. 


She was caught and brought back. She 
was lifted into the palanquin by main force, 
as if she were a captive maiden. “I won't 
go, Т won't go," shrieked Subarna. But 
nobody listened to her. Narayani ran into 
her room and, lying prostrate on the floor, 
went on crying in anguish. 


As the palanquin approached the river- 
sidé, Shribilas, the bridegroom, took Subar- 
naprabha's small hand in his own and asked, 
“Don’t you love me, Subarna ?” 


Subarna snatched away her hand and 
said angily, “I will never love you. You are 
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a wretch; why are you taking me away from 
mr mother ?" 


П 
Pratul Chandra Mitra was the scion of 


an orthodox Hindu family in а village. . 
Веготе him no member of his family had - 


evcr entered the gates of a college. Most 
of chem had looked after their landed pro- 
pexy and had stayed in their ancestral village 
cortent with its simple life. A few, more 
ambitious, had gone out in search of money, 
ane had entered the railway or the postal 
services. Most of them had become well-to- 
do They were all devotees of Lakshmi, 
the Goddess of Wealth, but very few had 
апу reverence for Saraswati, the Goddess 
of earning. | 


So it was a matter of wonder. how 
Pracul came to be such а lover. of learning 
anc so modern in his ways of thinking. His 
relaives paid: homage to social laws, the 
ortLodox religion, the Bramhins, the police 
inspector, etc, but Pratul had a way of his 
owr which was quite different. After pass- 
ing-he Entrance Examination, he refused a 
pos іп the railway service and went away to 
Calcutta to continue his studies, depending 
ont smallscholarship. While he was still 
astident, he married Narayani. His parents 
pressed him to do it, and he, too, must have 
beer carried away a bit, by the sight of the 
girl’s pretty face. That was the only thing 
he ever did against his principles. Himself 
having married a child-wife, he began to 
und: rstand the detects .of child- -marriage 


mors than ever, and tried his best to expiate - 


his 2rror, though rather late. But in a 
Hinda family, a young husband's authority 
is усту much limited. .His parents, if alive, 


‘inmost thoughts. 


are always the heads of the household. So 
Pratul. was not listened to, specially as 
Narayani too was not of his way of thinking. 
She loved and respected her husband of 
course and never contradicted him. But in 
her heart of hearts. she thought him wrong 
and her parents-in-law, right. Pratul wanted 
to give Narayani a good education and for 
that purpose he wanted to place her in a 
boarding school. He was averse to taking 
her to live with him as his wife, before she: 
had completed the age of sixteen -at least. 


.But his parents refused stoutly to allow such 


an heterodox course, and Narayani, too, 
refused to go with her-husband to Calcutta 
against the wished of the old people. Pratul 
next asked them to let Narayani remain in 
her father's house for a few more years. 
But this, too, could not be, as the girl was 
thirteen. and could not, it was thought, be 
left in her father's house any more. So 
she was brought over. Pratul was so 
annoyed that he left coming to his village 
home for a few years When he had finished 
his studies, and had accepted service as a 
professor, he came back to the village for - 
the first time in many years. 


Narayani was already twenty years old 
then. She thought herself a forsaken wife 
and was very sad and depressed in con- 
sequence. Still she could never make up 
her mind to follow her husband, renouncing . 


. her orthodox way of thinking. Seeing her : 


husband after such a long interval, she began 
lavishing all the treasures of her heart on him, 
but she could not prevent his feéling her 
He, too, could not help 
loving his charming young wife, but he under- 
stood that he could never have her as a 
partner or a helpmate. After this he went 
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back to his work and came to the village but. 


rarely, just like a guest. His connection with 
the family all but ceased and he became more 
and more alienated from Narayani. 


When Subarnaprabha, their only child, 
was born, he made one more attempt to 
bring Narayani over with him and lead the 
life of a family man. But this time, too, 
Narayani refused. Pratul's widowed mother, 
too, protested stoutly against the proposed 
arrangement, Pratul went back along. He 
carried the determination in his heart to give 


his new-born daughter the best of educations. 


He had decided to bring away the child 
to Calcutta, when she became older. 
Narayani never opposed him in words, but 
she knew she would never be able to live 
away from her daughter. She was the only 
child, Narayani had, and if she too went off 
to Pratul Chandra, for whom would she live 
in this world ? She talked to her mother-in- 
law frequently about this. Both were of the 
opinion that Subarna must be married off 
pretty early, in order to foil all Pratul- 
chandra's efforts, - 


When Subarna was five years of age, 
another attempt was made by her father to 
take heraway. But the child, never having 
lived away from her mother and grand- 


mother, shouted so lustily at this cruel © 


proposal that her father went back alone 
once more. A few moie attempts were made 
afterwards year after year, but all in vain, ` 


Narayani’s health was breaking down 
and her mother-in-law, too, was growing 
old and infirm. So both of them were 
becoming increasingly anxious to settle the 
matter once for all. But as everything must 

8 


be done in secret, it was a difficult thing to 
do They could not arrange a match for 
Subarna in the village, for it would become 
speedily known to Pratul. If they arranged 
it in some other village, the chances of being 
caught were very much less. But how were 
two Hindu village women to do it? They 
could not even go out of the village 
unescorted. 


But Luck favoured them. A lady whose 
birthplace was Jamral had been married into 
a village situated on the other bank of the 
Bhairabi. She could not come over to her 
father’s house very often but. her son Shri- 
bilas came to Jamral every now and then as a 
guest in this uncle’s house. Narayani had 
seen him several times. Shribilas was not 
bad to look at and he was about to finish his 
school course His family, too, was known 
to her to -e a good one. But Shribilas’s 
mother Nistarini was a notorious shrew. 
This was the only flaw: But where could 
Narayani get a flawless match ? Nearly every 
girl had to suffer a bit in her early married 
life from this sort of trouble, but they became 
happy, too, later. On the whole, Narayani 
liked the boy. She told her mother-in-law 
that she wanted to marry Subarna to Shri- 
bilas. She, too, consented, as her anxiety to 
Bet her grand-daughter settled in life had 
become, acute. She regarded her sonas a 
heretic who was intent on bringing the 
family's name into disgrace. As long as she 
was alive, Narayani had a sort of protection. 


' She could even venture to marry Subarna off, 


secretly, secure in the knowledge that her 
mother-in-law was backing her, But once 
the old lady was dead, Narayani would be 
totally helpless. Considering everything, 
Shribilas was not a bad match. 
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‘Negotiations and correspondence went 
on in secret. The other party liked Subarna- 
prabha for various reasons. The girl was 
yery pretty and came of a good family, She 
was the only child of her parents. Pratul 
Chandra might be very angry, if the girl was 
married off without his knowledge ; but 
ultimately he was sure to relent. Subarna 
vould inherit everything he had. Shribilas’s 
father was dead and had not left much 
»ehind, Some paddy fields and a homestead 
vere all they had. So a patron like Pratul 
Chandra was not to be slighted. He might 
be of immense service, So the match was 
finally settled. 


Narayani kept the matter a close secret 
from everyone. If anybody. came to know 
about it, he or she would at once inform 
Praiul Chandra. The only other person who 
knew about it, was her old mother-in-law. 
She sent word to her own father’s house, 
asking her sister and cousin to come and help 
her. She could not manage a wedding single- 
handed, no matter how simply and unostenta- 
ticusly she celebrated it. There was no man 
ir the house to help her, So, as soon as the 
day for ceremony was fixed, she sent a. 
messenger for her sister and cousin. They 
сете and arrangements for the wedding 


commenced in secret. The bride’s dresses апа. 


ornaments were purchased from the city. 
Narayani had kept by some money in case of 
ccotingencies, like this, arising. But she saw 
ncw that it would not be sufficient. She 
wrote to her husband, asking him to send her 
some money on the pretext that she was ill. 
Pratul never had any money to spare, as he 
spent all-his salary during the first week of 
the month, buying books, paying subscrip- 
ticns to various associations and institutions 


and helping needy people. ` But fearing that: 
his wife might really be їп difficulties, he 
raised some money somehow and sent it to 
her; 


But as the fateful day drew nearer and near- 
er Narayani became increasingly nervous. ; If 
something untoward happened and the match 
were broken off, it would spell disaster. But 
luck again favoured her and the secret re- 
mained a secret to the day of the wedding. 
The marriage ceremony passed off smoothly. 
Shibchandra's unexpected and unwelcome 
arrival gave her a scare, but he too did not 
try to prevent the marriage. And it was too 
late then to prevent it, even had he wanted 
to. 


So Subarna was married, and next day 
went away to her new home with her husband. 
She cried and made a scene, which upset. 
Narayani very much. She felt totally exhaust- 
ed and did not rise from her bed for twenty- 
four hours. The child's wails resounded in 
her ears continually. The poor girl had clung 
to her mother's bosom so confidently, but 
cruel hands tore her ofl and sent her away. 
Narayani wondered what she would do, how 
she would behave in that strange place 
amongst strangers, If they looked at the 
child with the stern eyes of judges, they: 
would discover countless flaws in her. She 
prayed to God that Subarna might find favour 
with her new relatives. She had sacrificed 
her own life's happiness hoping to make the 
child happy. She prayed to God that her 
sacrifice might not be in vain. Her heart 


' palpitated with fear, whenever she thought 


of the unenviable rcputation of Shribilas's 
mother. 


GT o be continued ) 


INDIAN WOMEN AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION— 
A PERSPECTIVE 


Higher education for women had rarely 
been of any real significance prior to the 19th 
Century in Indian history. In ancient India, 
although education of women appears to 
have been a.matter of importance, it seems 
however to have been restricted to an elite 
section of society. Scholars of the calibre 
of Kshana and:Lilabati were rare. Perhaps 
in the Buddist period of our History only 


did university education for women reach ` 


any stage of importance because during this- 
period there are records of many Buddist 
nuns who studied and taught at universities. 


Women of successive generations were 
not so fortunate. The status of women de- 
clined rapidly during the medieval period: 
when social restrictions and conventions such 
as Purdah and early marriages prevented 
them from participating in activities beyond 
their domestic spheres, specially in the field 
of higher education. One may say that this 
state of affairs persisted till vell into the 19th 
century in keeping with the general decadence 
and stagnation witnessed іп the broad 
spectrum of Indian life. 


The great social arid educational refor- 
mers of the 19th century such as Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
and Bethune to name only a few, attempted 


2 By Aditi Chatterji 


.to restore women to their proper status in 


Society. They realised that Education was 
the main solution to the problem of women 
who experienced degradation in society. A 
number of schools and institutions. were 
established as а result of their efforts but 
formal education at colleges апі universities 


remained an exclusively male domain. It 


was generaly assumed throughout many 


' countries of the world at that time, and India 


was no exception, that a university education 
would severely tax the delicate nature and 
mental abilities of the fair sex ! 


But times were changing and the Syndi- 
cate of Calcutta University made a historic 
resolution on 27th January, 1877, when they 
met, in the following words :— 


“Тһе Syndicate desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that for the 
first time in the history of the University, a 
female candidate, a native of India, has 
applied for admission to the Entrance 
Examination, and has...attained the desired 
standard. It appears...that the time has now 
come to make definite provision for the 
admission of female candidates in future. 
The Syndicate accordingly submit for the 
approval of the Senate the following resolu- 
tions :— 
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1, that the time has arrived when steps 
should be taken for the admission of 
women to the University Examination 
in Arts. | 


2. that the Syndicate be requested...to 
frame such regulations for the admission 
of women to examination by the Uni- 
versity as they may deem advisable." 


This resolution was the first concrete 
indication of a great awareness in academic 
circlés regarding the development of univer- 
Sitr education for women. The “female 
cardidate" mentioned was Chandramukhi 
Basu, a pupil of the Native Christian Girl's 


ScFool, Dehra, and as university rules did | 


not permit women to take an entrance 
Test, the authorities gave a similar test to 
ascertain her standard. In his convocation 
adcress in March 1877, Vice-Chancellor 
Arthur Hobhouse declared that “she has 
come out from the ordeal triumphantly’’, 
Coacerning her application, he said that 


“ths event may prove an isolated accident ^ 


ОГ. .... the harbinger of an important move- 
ment...... We are told that...... a few other 
girl. will present themselves if they are 
permitted, We therefore stand face to face 
witL the question whether women should 
partake of the benefits of the University 
systzm". lt should be noted that after a 
year of discussion and agreement, the Senate 
unaaimously passed a proposal on 27th 
Aprl 1878, to admit women through the 
hallewed portals of their university. This 
was indeed a landmark in the history of 
women’s education in India, 


Subsequent to the change in the Univer- 
sity Act, two ladies became pioneers in the 


field of higher education for women, herald- 
ing the emergence of the *New Woman" in 
India, The first was a young Brahmo Lady 
named  Kadambini Bose, a student of 
Bethune School, who became the first woman 
to pass the Entrance Examination in 1879. 
The other was Chandramukhi Basu who was 
admitted the same year and infact became 
the first' woman graduate in India—long 
before women became graduates from British 
Universities. 


Thus by breaking tradition as well as the 
rigid bonds of Indian Society, these two 
ladies being pioneers in the field of higher 
education for women, became symbols as 
it were of the new woman іп India. 
Chandramukhi Basu's application and the 
consequent changes were *the harbinger of 


-a new movement" there by proving the 


accuracy of Hobhouse's second prediction. 
Other enlightened women wanted to develop 
their hitherto suppressed abilities and to show 
interest in university education. A number 
of factors encouraged them, the more impor- 
tant ones being “ап increasing desire on the 
part of the young men of Bengal that their 
wives and daughters should be educated". 
They were inspired by the liberal trends of 
the Bengal Renaissance and contact with 
similar opinion as well as ideals of equality 
prevalent in the West. A great effect was 
also made by enlightened social groups like 
the missionaries and the Brahmo Samaj. 
Co-education introduced for the first time 
by the Brahmo Samaj Education Society in 
1910 in City College enabled two women to 
study the Intermediate Science Course, which 
was unavailable at апу contemporary 
women’s Institution. 
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Another interesting incident was caused 
by Kadambini Bose, who announced her 
intention of studying medicine after her 
marriage thereby causing a social uproar. 
She was refused admission by Calcutta 
Medical College and ultimately her husband 
Dwarkanath Ganguly, arranged for her to 
study in England while he looked after their 
children at home. This was an unusual 
gesture for any man at that time ! Kadam-. 
bini Bose became the first woman medical 
student in India. 


In 1879 the first women’s college was 
established in the college department of 
Bethane School. Later tutorial classes for 
the university degree course were held at the 
Victoria Institution and Loreto House, 
Other leading universities in the country 
began to admit women as the demand for 
university education grew, and many colleges 
.for women were established threughout India 
by the Government and private organisations 
as also the Missionaries. 


The early reformers and educationists 
had initially believed that a university educa- 
. tion was necessary for the complete develop- 
ment of the woman, both as an individual 
in her own right as also because it would 
help her fulfil her traditional role in the 
family more efficiently. She would also be 
a more broad minded and congenial wife 
for the educated Indian man and a more 
effective Guide and Mentor for her children. 
One may also say that till the first decade of 
the 20th century, higher education was 
restricted to relatively few women from the 
upper echelons of society. 


From the 19205 however, with the advent 


of the Nationalist movement the picturé 
changed. Women now left their sheltered 
homes to join the struggle for freedom, and 
Education assumed a new purpose—to train 
capable, intelligent and broadminded women 
who could be equal to: men in status and 
ability to contribute to national development. 
The ideals of equality of the sexes, selfsuffi- 
ciency and econemic independence became 
common ideals, and after Independence, the 
new constitution granted women the same 
rights and privileges as men in all spheres 
of life. | 


Throughout the years following indepen- 
dence, the Government has laid considerable 
stress on the development of educational 
facilities for women, specially at University 
level. In fact the Education Commission 
of 1966 laid considerable emphasis on this 
issue and one of the main aims of widespread 
higher education is to train women for 
professions. 


Today, women, are admitted to all 
Government Colleges and Universities. In 
1982, there were approximately 200 Women's 
Colleges providing faciljties to about half the 
female population enrolled in higher educa- 
tion. Some of the major ones are Bethune, 
Lady Brabourne, and Loreto Colleges in 
Calcutta, Stella Maris, Lady Doak College 
and Women’s Christian College in Tamil 
Nadu; Sophia College in Bombay, and Lady 
Irwin, Lady Sriram and Miranda House in 
Delhi. There are also many ‘co-educational 
colleges where women are enrolled as also 
several without university affiliation. 
Statistics indicate that the number of women 
enrolled in universities has risen from 0,40 
Lakhs in 1950-51 to 8 Lakhs in 1973-74, | 
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-Jt may be said that university. education 
has indeed come a-long way since that first 
hstoric resolution passed by Calcutta 
U-iversity's venerable Syndicate. The. 
qcsstion now arises as to whether university 
ecucation has really been of significance to 
Irdian Women їп the Social Context. 
Moreover what has been the impact of the 
benefits of a widespread university education 
fcr. women ? : 


Any analysis of the impact of univer- | 


sity education on Indian Women must be 
bed on the approximate numbers covered. 
TLe 1981 census states the Indian population 


to ре about .68.4 Crores of which women | 


constitute about 33.1 crores, i.e. almost half. 
It must be noted, that there are wide dispar- 


ties—economic-and cultural—among different , 


seztions of Indian women and these are. 
rejected in the sphere of women’s education, 


Akout 75% of Indian women are illiterate, . 


atout half of the rest are literate but without 


any formal education while only about 2%" 


receive higher education. However this 
srzall section includes students from all social 
. levels, unlike the earlier group upto the ist 
decade of this century. Any analysis of the 
imcact of university education on women of 
In Па is thus restricted to only a fraction of 
the total female population. — 


Taking up the analysis in the social, 


eccnomic and psychological contexts, we can. 


say that it is an indisputable fact that univer- 
sity education has been a boon as far as the 
bereficiaries are concerned—generally. But 
thi. varies in these different aspects. While 
it 8 clear that university education has had a 
sig-ificant impact on women who receive it, 
nevertheless its impact.. һаѕ not been ‘as 


education to good use.. 


extensive as expected. It is unfortunate that 
probably the greatest problem which ‘faces 
university educated Indian women to-day is 


^. the contradiction in social attitudes regarding 


them. For while on the one hand, university 
education is generally encouraged by society, 

on the other there is still some disapproval: 

regarding the necessity for providing women. 

with education as also regarding qualified 

women utilising their education. : 


It must be said that several factors com- 
bine to prevent women from putting their 
Higher. education 
for women is still considered unnecessary by 
some sections of society There is disappro- 
val of women leaving home to work, parti- 
cularly after marriage and children, speeially 
among the affluent section of society. ° 
However, there has been a great change in: 
the outlook of the middle. classes after: 
Independence, and husbands and wives both 
work in many. families. Another factor is 
that sometimes qualified women do not find 
work due to various forms of discrimination 


: as some fields are not considered. suitable for 


a 


women. 


Nevertheless the rapid growth in pro- 
fessionalism among Indian Women can be 
largely attributed to the effect of university 
education. Increasingly, infact every year 
probably,. more women appear to specialise 
at universities, and technical institutions in 
order to pursue specific professions and occu- 
pations. Employment statistics are among 
the. most positive indicators of this increasing 
professionalism and an increase has been 
reeorded in several major professions, parti- 
cularly among Teachers. The project 
Director of the YWCA project on. “the 
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Educated Women in Indian Society," claims, ' 


"Nothing today stands between a woman 
who has used the Tools of education wisely 
and the professional fulfilment that has, for 
centuries, been the experience of Indian 
men. The Indian Woman—professional 
has come to stdy’’. 


However, statistics indicate a wide dis- 
parity between.the number of qualified men 
and women employed in various professions, 
including government services. In 1972, 
against 485 men only 64 women were reco- 
mmended by the U.P.S.C. for the IFS/IAS/: 
IPS services (source : Report of the Commi- 
пес on the Status of Women in India). 
The Education Commission laid stress: on 
this discrepancy thus: “There is а prevail- 
ing view that it is no longer necessary to 
give special attention to women's education 
at the level of higher education since women 
are taking advantage of it in іпсгеаѕіпр-, 


numbers adequate to the needs. of society.. 
Shortage of educated women. available for. 
taking up positions of directional and orga-. 
nizational responsibilities in various. pro-. 
fessions and occupations, however, points. 
to the need for special efforts to expand; 
women's education at the university level", 


Tt has been argued that many women’s, 
colleges are restrictive.and do not lay suffi- 
cient emphasis on professionalism and voca- 
tional training. In 1982, ata seminar held 
in New Delhi, The All India Association 
for Christian Higher Education claimed : 
“Women students feel that colleges tend to 
domesticate them according to traditional 


‚ social attitudes rather than liberate them for 


the new roles women must play now." More. 


vocational and value-oriented higher edu- 


cation is urgently needed. The tables given 


. below are indicators : 


TABLE—1. 


Enrolement trend of females in University Education 1950-71. . 


"1970-71 Females - 





Faculty Total Females 1950-51 Females Total Females 
per 100 Males per 100 Males 
Arts 29292 . 16.1 421850 31.7 
Scienge 9046 7.1 168540 17.8 
Commerce 189 0.6 12675 3.7 
Education 1339 32.4 20799 36.5 
Engg. Tech. 19 0.2 910 1.0 
Medicine 2493 16.3 , 22296 22.8 
Agriculture 8 0.2 | 169 0.4 
Veterinary science 5 0.4 44 0.7 
Law 290 2.0 2626 3.7 
Others . 475 18.8 5913 40.0 
Total 43126 10.9 655822 21.9 
мм, 


. Souree : Department of Education, Govt. of India, New Delhi. 
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TABLE—2. 


Women degree-holders and technical personnel by sector of employment in 1971. 





E:Jucational Level Public 
Doctorate 1007 
N aster/Post Graduate 22544 
B.chelor/Equivalent 58289 


Sector of employment ái 
Private Self Employed Total 
329 47 1383 
16105 1561 40120 
38806 5577 100672 





Seurce: From a table issued by the Census of India, 1971. 


Thus it may be said generally that the 


Status of Indian women has not improved as 
mach as it perhaps should have after almost 
fo-ty years of Independence. Many women 
ars still subjected to various forms of humi- 
liztion. The amazing fact is that such 
degradation does not effect the weaker sec- 
ticns of society only but also the qualified, 
afluent sections too. Media reports of 
many cases of highly educated women hold- 
inz good posts being degraded by their fami- 
lies, tortured and killed for dowry, come to 
` окт notice frequently. 


In conclusion we may say that inspite of 
ths restricted numbers of women who bene- 
fitfrom university education, their impact 
ог. society has been significant. Many such 
wcmen have played major roles in national 


development as also in the uplift of other 
women. Several university educated women 
have achieved distinction in specific spheres 
of activity such as Dr. Madhuri Shah of the 
University Grants Commission in the field 
of education, Justice Manjula Bose, Justice 
Padma Khastagir among many others in the 
legal profession, Mrs Mohsina Kidwai, Mrs 
Margaret Alva among women in politics, 
Mrs Renuka Ray in the field of politics and 
social work and one of the most outstanding 
woman of our times, our late Prime Minister 


: Mrs Indira Gandhi, whose education was in 


Switzerland, Viswabharati University and 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


Posterity is hopeful that these and other 
outstanding women will be followed by many 
more in the years to come. 


— :0t— 


RE-PRINT 


“BREEZY APRIL, VAGRANT APRIL” 
By 


Rabindranath Tagore 


Breezy April, Vagrant April, 

Rock me in your swing of music! 
Thrill my branches with enchantment 

Of your touch of sweet surprises. 
In my idle dream by wayside 

You come startling me from slumber, 
Wilful in your mood fantastic 

Tease me with inconstant courting. 


Breezy April, Vagrant April, 

I live with my lonesome shadows. 
I know all your fitful fancies 

Language of your flitting footsteps. 
All my secrets burst in blossoms 

At your passing breath of whisper, 
And my new leaves break in tumult 

Of surrender of their kisses. 


Modern Review 
of August 1934 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
Dr. Kali Pada Bose 


To-day dark clouds have enveloped the . 


irmament of Bengal, nay India, from all 
sides, Frustration, fear and starvation face 


t:e youngmen of India. They are searching ' 


[зт new avenues wherein there will be peace 
&nd prosperity, and are not finding any way 
cut of this vicious circle. The life and 


га2ѕѕаве of Swami Vivekananda will perhaps. 


iow a new path to these young educated 
men of India who are bewildered by the 
Cnzzling splendours of materialism and 
werious other conflicting ideologies. Said 
Ге :— 


“Stand up, be bold, be strong. Take 
up the whole responsibility on your 
own shoulders and know that you are 
the creators of your own destiny. All 
the stength and succour you want is 
within yourselves. 
your own future." 


Swami Vivekananda inspired his coun- 
t ymen by his noble ideals of purity, courage 
aad self-sacrifice. Even eighty years alter 
His death he is remembered to-day with deep 
gratitude and reverence by his grateful coun- 


tmymen. To the modern Indian he represents ` 


tLe perpetual symbol of the eternal aspira- 
tons of humanity. Considered from all 
aagles, Swami Vivekananda was the embodi- 
rent of the -hope, activities, dreams and 
a pirations of the young resurgent India 
waich was shaping herself for the futufe at 
tLat time. 


The life and activities of this great per- 
senality is known to all Bewildered by 
tke splendours of Western civilisation when 
tLe younger generation looked for direction, 


Therefore, make 


Swami ;Vivekananda showed them a way. 
It was he who inspired the youth with his 
Strong and elevating messages of service, 
self-sacrifice and discipline. According to 
him, itis impossible for India to flourish 
and prosper without Spirituality. It must 


: be remembered that his conception of reli- 
. gion and spiritual life differs from those of 


many others in two respects. First of all, - 
he did not want the so-called liberation of 
the few at the cost of millions of poor and 
hungerstricken people. He clearly and 
unequivocally declared :— “1 do not believe 
ina religion or a God, which cannot wipe 
the widow's tears and bring a piece of bread 
to the orphan's mouth. Secondly, he wanted 
to build perfect теп and women through 
religion and therefore he was disgusted with 
all the traditional doctrines and dogmas. 
He protested vehemently against the abuses 
of religion which are inconsistent with the 
great principle that the Divine is within us, 
ready to come to the surface at the first 
suitable opportunity. Не fought vehemently 
throughout his life against the prevalent 
conception of religion and according to him, 
ideal character, not the empty shibboleth 
ol religion, as well as spirituality were the 
crying need of the hour. ` Said he :— 


“The religions of the world have become 
lifeless mockeries, What the world is 
in need of is character. The world is 
in need of those whose lives are of 
burning love, and selfless sacrifice." 


This conception of religion is the funda- 
mental principle of the life of Swami 
Vivekananda. He accepted religion, not 
as end, but as a means to achieve a perfect 
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life. To him Religion is the awakening of 
the spirit in тап, 


But, it must be said without any fear of 
controversy that Swami Vivekananda's field 
of action was not limited to 
alone. He foresaw clearly that without 
education and food the poor masses of India 
would not be able to develop spiritually. 
Therefore, in almost all the messages to India 
Swami Vivekananda emphatically, demanded 
the improvement of the condition of the 
masses as the basic requirement. He did 
not advocate a so-called religion in which 
all men and women abandon their hearths 
and homes Though the ideal of renuncia- 
tion is a noble conception, it is meant only 
for a few selected bodies of enlightened 
people. Thus, Swamiji advocated service 
to humanity by thousands of educated men 
and women through which the country asa 
. whole would flourish aad prosper. In him 
love and devotion to God have been trans- 
formed into the service of mankind. But, 
the final goal of this service was complete 
self-realisation, the method of achieving 
which only varies and this is evident from 
the idealism of Vivecananda which is express- 
ed below :— : 


“Renounce all for the cause of ameliorat 

tion of the poor; worship’ the poor, 
the illiterate the sick as the chosen 
deity; both material and spiritual 
goals will be achieved through this 
way." 


This is the message of: Swami Vivekananda 
to Modern India. He raised work to the 
level of worship and exhorted us to seek 


е 


spirituality ' 


salvation through the service of God in man. 

All Swami Vivekananda preached once 
has not been lost to the world. To-day the 
savants of tne West are deeply engaged in 


‚ devising ways and means to bring about 


peace in the world Many years ago Swami 
Vivekananda visualised clearly that if 
Western civilisation did not adopt spirituality 
as the only ideal, (which India preached to 
the world), the present civilisdtion would 
crumble to pieces in the next. fifty years. 


After the passing away of Swami 


_Vivekananda the Western world has ‘seen 


many vissitudes, as animosity, hatred, 
quarrels and tyranny appeared again 
and again. As an international religious 
preacher, Vivekananda evoked profound 
admiration in the minds of the savants of 
the East and the West, He was not a 
sannyasin as it is usually meant. His was 
a life dedicated to the welfare of the 
country and the world, “Truth, purity and 
unselfishness, wnerever these are present, 
there is no power, below or above the sun 
to crush the possessor thereof. ` Equipped 
with these, one individual is able to face the 
whole world in 'opposition"— this was the 
message of Vivekananda ` with which he 
inspired the youth to action, 


' Unfortunately, the youth of India’ have 
completely forgotten the ideal and dreams 
of Swami Vivekananda.’ They do not think 


‘at all about the ideal on which a perfect 


society can be established All the values 
of the past have-become mere superstitions. 
Teachers and students lawyers and physi-, 
cians, monks and peasants, poets 
and novelists, Journalists . and writers, 
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peasants and workers—in fact—men of all 
‚ walks of life have forgotten the duties of 
hunan life. Inthe words of Н, С. Wells 
“Chastity has been replaced by unrestraincd 
sexual freedom. The new generation finds 
no value in fidelity and no virtue in chastity.” 
Thus, we find to-day a complete deviation 
fram the lofty path shown by Swami 
Vivekananda and other savants like him. 


We have discussed Swami Vivekanda’s 
over-all contribution to the nation. In the 
succeeding paragraphs we shall discuss Swami 
Vivekananda as a socialist, a social reformer, 
a prose-writer, ап educationist as also as a 
post, and attempt to show that in him the 
mcdern man's thirst for a new and better 
life found the answer to all perplexing 
problems which free the World of to-day. 


Swami Vivekananda as a Socialist. 


Now-a-days some progressive men of 
Modern India preach that Swami Viveka- 
naada was nota real representative of the 
poor and neglected masses. They have found 
thet he believed that the path of progress 
would lie in the destruction of the feudal 
system and consequent establishment of the 
capitalist class, since. Vivekananda’s masses 
we-e not the workers and peasants but the 
petty-bourgeois class-(i.e., the middle class). 
They further assert that his message aimed 


at :he complete development of the capitalist 


class. All these propagandas are false and 
malicious. By masses he meant all the poor, 


the downtrodden people of India. He found .: 


thet millions of men and women were 
immersed .in the labyrinth of ignorance, 


darkness and poverty, For the so-calfed 
welfare of a few rich people, the masses have 
been taught that if they get education or 
money, society would be disrupted. There- 
fore, Swami Vivekananda supported socia- 
lism and prophesied that after the cessation 
of the age of capitalism, the reign of Sudras 
or proletariat would come. None would 
be able to resist it. But on the basis of the 
above utterance we should not describe 
Swami Vivekananda as Marxist. He differs 
with Marxists on fundamental principles 
which are discussed below. 


Firstly, Marxists describe religion as 
“the opium of the Masses’’, and are strongly 
determined to renounce it. Secondly, 
Marxists demand the capture of power by the 
oppressed and humiliated masses through 
armed revolution and lastly they preach the 
doctrine of class-struggle-between the two- 
the bourgeois and the proletariat. It may 
be mentioned that according to Viveka- 
nanda thé masses would not be able to 
advance spiritually without food, clothes, 
education and shelter. So we should solve 
all these problems before we proceed Чо 
preach religion among them. Spirituality 
is the ideal and arrangement of food, shelter, 
education etc. may be regarded as the first 
step for arriving at that goal. "Therefore, 
it is not proper to ‘describe Swami Viveka- 
nanda asa Marxist although many of his 
utterances resemble those of Karl Marx. 
In Paris he met Prince Kropotkin in 1900 
and nobody .knows even to-day what was 
the. theme of discussion between Prince 
Kropotkin.and Swami Vivekanandu which 
lasted for several "hours. 
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Swami: Vivekananda, the Nationalist. 
The gloom and darkness that had 


surrounded the firmament of India. disappear- - 


ed through his noble message and a dawn 
of purity, courage and- manhood shone 
once again during the National struggle. 
According to Rowlatt Commission “his writings 
and teachings have deeply impressed many 
educated Hindus”. In the Swadeshi period 
young men of Bengal fired by the elevating 
and life-giving message of Swami Viveka- 
nanda courted imprisonment and even death, 
His book entitled “Lectures from Colombo 
to Almorah” was a constant companion of 
the young mén of the country. Swami 
Vivekananda was a true representative of 
subjugated India and one who clearly 
foresaw the future of India. It should be 
remembered in this connection that he advo- 
cated the conciliation of two communities- 
Hindus and Muslims, who are living in India 
for a long time. He wished that in the future 
India Vedantic brain and Islamic body would 
find their proper place. The Rowlatt 
Commission did not discuss much about the 


influence of Swamiji. In Vivekananda the 


patriotic ideas 1. е:, the idea of nationalism, 
service of the country and sell-sacrifice of 


° Rishi Bankim found expression in action 


and it is stated in “Swami Vivekananda, the 
patriot prophet” written by Dr. Bhupendra 
Nath Datta that he attempted to overthrow 
the British Government with the help of the 
Princes of Native States. But none helped 
him. He declared that India was in putrefac- 
tion and the only hope was from the masses 
ot India. 


Swami Vivekananda, the social reformer. 
Swami Vivekananda did not describe 
himself as a reformer. АП һе wanted was 


\ 
the total transformation of human life as 
no patch work reform could: last long. He 
did not encourage widow-remarriage for the 
reason that the fate of a particular natior. 
does not depend on the number of husbands 
its widows get. The destiny of the nation 
entirely depends on the economic and other 
social conditions of the country. He left 
the question of remarriage of widows entirely 
to the choice of the women and did not 
bother much with this problem. In one 
letter he said that the earth of India is wet 
with the tears of widows and on the other 
hand the earth of the West is wet with the 
tears of unmarried ‘women. The Caste-sys- 
tem is prevalent also in the West in another 


‘form. There the caste system remains in 


the form of wealth. Society there has been 
divided into financial status of particular 
individuals, Here in India the caste system 
is based on birth. But how would it be 
possible to wipe out the caste .system from 
our country ? According to Swami Viveka- 
nanda if all men and women strictly adhere 
to the principle of Vedanta and religion and 
lead a pure and disciplined life, the caste 
system can be removed immediately and 
the problems - attendant to it can be 
solved, His conception about the women 
of India was fundamental, He foresaw 
clearly that the ideal of Sita is the only ideal 
for the women of India. If the women of 
India attempt to establish their lives on the 
living example of Sita, all their problems 
would be solved forever. This is the consider- 
ed opinion of the great savant. Therefore, 
all the activities of women concerning 
marriage, education and the conjugal life 


_ after marriage should be controlled and 


regulated in such a way that the future 
E)» | 3 
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generation may be able to become pious and 
religious. Caste-system, widow-remarriage, 
czrly marriage, inter-caste marriage - these 
matters are the subjects considered by all 
social reformers. But Swami Vivekananda 
cisapassionately judged the problems of 
Iedia in the spiritual context and could 


vnderstand that mere reform would not help | 


. nuch. For the overall reorientation or 


rejuvenation of the society what was really. 


vanted was education—secular and religious. 
Оп one occasion he said that whatever re- 
form we do, there must be some defects. 
Therefore, educate the women spiritually 
end they would be able to choose their path 
із the light of spirituality. Reform would 
rot do. Reorientation and not reform is the 
urgent need of the hour. So, it is crystal 
cear that Swami Vivekananda was a staunch 
єсррогіег of female education based оп 
r-ligion and spirituality. 


Swami Vivekananda protested vehement- ` 
17 against the injunctions of the priests and ` 
said that the ‘Smrities and the Puranas аге. 


production of men of limited intelligence 
ага are full of fallacies, errors, feelings of 
cash and malice. The Upanishadas and the 
Gta are the true scriptures.’ He did not 
'azmit any division amonst men and women. 
Izaorance, poverty, starvation—he could 
not tolerate in the sacred name of religion. 
Ез called on India to shun all kinds of 
lethargy and weakness. Therefore, he may 
te regarded às one of the prophets of 
Niodern India. 


Swami Vivekananda as а prose-writer. 


This aspect of Swamiji has practically 


‘poems in Bengali, 
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not been discussed in our country. Many 
men perhaps do not know that he deeply 
pondered over the 
Bengali language and wrote four books in 
Bengali viz,  *Prachya О  Paschattya," 
*Paribrajak," ‘“Bartaman Bharat" and 
“Bhabber Katha”. He used both Sankriti- 
cised and spoken words whichever was 
suitable for the facility of expression. Even 
Rabindranath highly praised his style of 
language used in “Ргасһуа О Paschatta” 
and asked Late Dinesh Chandra Sen to read 
his book to learn colloquial style used in 
Bengali literature. Further, he wrote a few 
English and Sanskrit, 
which will be discussed at the end of this 
article. NS 


Swami Vivekananda as an educationist. 


Swami Vivekananda's theories are based 
on building up ideal: men and women. 
According to him we have not yet been 
accustomed to the true meaning of edu- 


cation. It means building up character 
based on. some noble ideal. It does not 
mean learning-memorising or reading of 


books for passing examinations only. Оп 
the other hand, it means complete develop- 
ment of all faculties of men. Education, 


improvement of the, 


divorced from spirituality and morality is. 


futile and will lose all its purpose. | He 
advocated education i.e. students will live 
in residential institutions under the direct 
supervision of idealist teachers In .the 
vedic period the students used to reside 
under the supervision of idealist teachers 
and for that reason they could build up their 
characters. He did not advocate co-education 
and thus differed from three subsequent 
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thinkers of India viz., Tagore, Gandhi and 
Sri. Aurobindo.  Free-mixing of men and 
woman cannot, according to him, bring 
good and lasting result and must inevitably 
deteriorate the moral condition of the 
country. 


Swami Vivekananda, the poet. 


Swami Vivekananda wrote one Hindi, 
seven Sanskrit, nine Bengali and twenty-two 
English poems. The Hindi poem deals with 
with “Hymn to Shri Krishna". Sanskrit 
poems of Swami Vivekananda mainly deal 
with hymns to Shri Ramakrishna, Siva and 
Durga. The Bengali poems deal with 
Ramakrishna, Siva, Twaya Parasakti ( All 
power is in you. ) Creation, to a friend, Let 
Syama dance there and On the ocean, Swami 
Vivekananda has written twenty-two English 
poems. The list of poems written by Swami 
Vivekananda in English is furnished below : 


Hold on yet a while, brave heart. 
The Song of the Sea. ` 
My play is done, 
The Song of the Sannyasin. 
To the Awakened India. 
Kali the Mother. 
Who knows how mother plays. 
To the Fourth of July.. 
Requiescat in peace. 
10. Angels Unaware, 
11. Peace. 
12. The Cup. 
13. Misunderstood. 
14. Nirvan-shatakam or the six stanzas 
. on Nirvan. 
15. A benediction ( presented to Sister 
Nivedita in September, 1900 ) 


16. To an early violet ( written to a 


о 9 n 9 dB p) Mr 


Western lady disciple, New York, 
6.1.1896 ) 

17. Light (from a letter to Miss 
Macleod ) 

18. The Living God ( written to an 
American friend from Almoreh, 

| 9.7.97 ) 

19. To my own soul (composed at 
Ridgely Manor, New York, 1899 ) 

20. The blessed dream ( written to Miss. 
Greenstidel from Paris, 7.8.1900 ) 

21. No one to blame, 

22. The hymn of creation ( a translation 


' of Naraditya Sukta, Rig Veda, X129) 


The main theme of the poems of Swami 
Vivekananda is not romance as is visible in 
the poems of Eastern poets like Kalidas of 
the East or Shakespeare of the West. The 
Spirit of those poems їп India and the West 
was romance or love between male and 
female. In the poems of Vivekananda however, 
the spirit is altogether changed, Spirituality, 
a deep sense of morality, based on universal 
love and ultimate liberation of man from the 


vicious circle of birth of death. The hymns 
written in adoration of Ramakrishna in 
Bengali and Sanskrit language are sung in all 
the centres of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission all over the world in the same tune 
given by Swami Vivekananda eighty years 
ago. The English poems of Swami Viveka- 
nanda according to us, far excel his Hindi, 


Sanskrit and even Bengali poems, Тһе 
following poems are worth-mentioning :— 
a) The song of the Free, b) My play is 
done, с) The Song of the Sannyasin. d; 
To the Awakened India e) Kali the Mother 
and f) To the Fourth of July, 
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In the poem 'The Song of the Free' 
( vzitten in February, 1895 at New York ) 
we find the spirit of Indian culture. The 
picture of an ideal man as depicted in Indian 
philosophy is seen in the poem. The eternal 
sprit is given in a lucid form :— 


“Before the sun, the moon, the earth. 
Before the stars or comets free. 
Before e'en Time has had its birth 
I-was, I am and I will be.” 


“Му play is done" written in 1895 at. New 
Yark also echoes the sentiment of.Swami 
Vi-ekananda, the Monk of India, in a 
- bezutiful manner. In Swami Vivekananda 
life is not simple enjoyment of sexual desires. 

Its hollowness did not «рн! to him. He 
cried out in disgust :— : 


“Its hollow form, its hollow name, 
Its hollow death and birth—- ` 
For me is nothing. How I long 
to get beyond the crust 
Of name and form. Ah. open the gates— 
To me they open must. — 
Open the gates of light, O Mother, 
. To me Thy tired son. 
I long, oh long to return home. 
Mother, my play is done”. 


Th- spirit. of asceticism, mysticism, renunci- 
aticn is visible i in the ‘Song of the Sannyasin’, 
Coriposed in July, 1895 at the Thousand. 
Islend Park. There are thirteen stanzas in 
ас long poem. Each stanza breathes the 
ide: and spirit of asceticism-the life of a 
purs and dedicated man. It is not possible 
to quote each. and every stanza of the long 
рост, According ‘to Swami Vivekananda 
the world is not real and God alone is real, 


-from Madras. 


1985 


The doctrine that God alone is real and the ' 


` world is false was preached by Sankara long 


before Swami Vivekananda, The doctrine 
of Maye as corrolary to Non-Dualisi of 
Vedanta Philosophy was preached by Swami 
Vivekananda and that philosophy is clearly 
depicted in that poem of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Only one stanza is given below to 
clarify the message of Swami Vivekananda : 


“Few saly know the trüth, the rest 
. wild hate 
And laugh at thee great one, and pay 
no heed. 
Go thou, the free, fos place to 
` place, and help · 
Them out of darkness, Maya's veil. | 
Without the 
Fear of pain or search for pleasure, go 
Beyond them both, Sannyasin bold. _ 
Say-Om Tat Sat-Om.” 


The poem ‘To the Awakened India’ was 
written in August, 1898 when Prabuddha · 
Bharat was transfered to Almorah, Himalays, 
í In that poem he urged the 
Magazine to speak the truth and be bold in 
behaviour, which was expressed in ‘the 
following manner : | 

“Апа tell the world— 

Awake, arise and ‘dream по more. 

This is the land of dream, where Karma 

Weaves unthreaded garlands, with our 

thoughts 
of Flowers, sweet or noxious,—and none 

Has root or stem, being born in naught, 

which 
the softest breath of Truth drives back to 

‘Primal nothingness. Be bold and face 

The Trath. Ве one with it.” 
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“Kali the Mother” was written by 
‚ Swami Vivekanaiida іп. 1898 at Srinagar, 
Kashmir during his pilgrimage to Kshirbha- 
vani :То ‘the -Divine Mother ка һе 
addressed as below : :— 


“For terror is Thy name . 
Death is in Thy breath, 
And every shaking step. _ 
Destroys a world for e'er. 
Thou Time, the All Destroyer, . 
Come, O Mother, come: 
Who dares misery love, 
And hugs the form of Death, 
Dance in Destruction’s Dance— 
To him the Mother comes.” 


The poem ‘Fourth of July’ was written 
on July 4 at Kashmir to celebrate the 


anniversary of the American war of Indepen- : 


dence in company with his American 
disciples: After four years he passed away’ 
on the very same date, 
breathes in the entire poem. With inimitable ‘ 
style Swami Vivekananda sang : 


“Моуе on, О Lord, in thy, resistless path. . 


Till every high noon o'erspreads the world, 
Till every land reflects thy light, 

Till men and women, with uplifted head, 
Behold their shackles broken and 

Know, in springing joy, their life renewed' 


The conception of Swami Vivekananda, 
the poet, is given in brief in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Research scholars have hith- 
erto not touched this aspect of Swami 
Vivekananda. He could not show his talent 
as he was deeply engaged in lecturing on 
Yoga and Philosophy. Ви, inspite of this _ 
fact, we find that trace of talent and if he 


' Impressionist. 


- "pleasures and pains etc.. 
The spirit of liberty . ` 
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had lived longer, he would perhaps have 


‘flourished as a talented: poet. - 


According to the Western critics there 


"are eight classifications in literature viz. - 


Romantic, Neo-Romantic, . Idealist, Neo- 
Idealist; Symbolist, Realist, Neo-Realist and 
Again, according to Victor 
Hugo, titerature expresses itself through 


‘three channels e.g. Lyric, Epic and Drama. 


But, according to Sórokin, literature has 
three types viz. . Idealistic, realistic and a 
combination of idealistic and realistic touch. 
If we follow this kind of criticism, we will 
find that Vivekananda’s twenty-two English 
poems were of two types viz. idealistic and 
a combination of idealistic апа realistic 
colour. The subject of his poems was 
Spirituality and there is no trace of social 


life viz, sexual pleasure, love, marriage, 


domestic quarrels, 

But, if we minutely 
ponder over the meaning and manner of the 
poems of Swami Vivekananda, we will find 
that ideas, language and selection'of words 


bereavement, petty 


prevalent in his poems were of great 
relevance. It is our opinion that his four 
poems viz: ‘‘Song of the Sannyasin. “Му 


play is done, *Kali the Mother", and “То 
the Fourth of July" are the best. The ideal 
of asceticism, the deep and spontaneous 
yearning of a devotee towards the Mother 
Divine and the assimilation of the idealistic 
and realistic ideas have been exquisitely 
expressed in these four poems. 


We find that Swami Vivekananda 
deeply pondered over the problems of India 
in the light of spirituality, No problem of 
society escaped his attention and that is 
why he may be claimed as a prophet of New 
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India. According to him, the only way for 
Tadia is renunciation. Renunciation does 
rot mean that all will go to forests, sit in 
sackcloth and ashes and meditate on the 
Supreme Being. It means that men will live 
lke idealists, ready to sacrifice their all for 
tre realisation of India. Even to-day this 
renunciation stands as. the greatest and 
Highest of Indian ideal. With the immortal 
message of Swami Vivekananda we conclude 
cur long article : 


*Each nation like each individual has one 

theme in this life which is its беште, 
the principal note round which other 
notes come to form harmony, If any 
one nation attempts to throw off natio- 
nal vitality, the direction which has 
become its own through the transmission 
of centuries, that nation dies. Every 
man has to make his choice. So has 
every nation, We made oür choice 
ages ago and it is faith in ‘ап Immortal 
Soul.” Е І , 
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A CLOUD THAT'S DRAGONISH 
By | | 
Verrier Elwin 


The swift flame, swift as.panther’s stroke, . 
Struck at its victim silently ; 

Till all that little world awoke . · 
To cries of agony. | 

The baby’s tiny arm was charred ; 

His tiny face with torment marred ; 
And I must stand all helplessly 

To gaze upon that misery. 


'O heart of mine, alive to heal, 


Why didst thou stand, abashed, afraid ? 
Cloud of my sin arose to steal 

The love that pity made. А 
And to my heart a whisper came: 
‘Alas, the sorrow and the shame, 

The torment that has never end, 
Only the .pure of heart can mend.’ 


Modern Review for 
May 1934. 
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Current Affairs | 


ADVANCED SATELLITE 
COMMUNICATION 


BACK GROUND 


A phenomenon of physics, the geostatio- 
nary satellite orbit, or GSO, is an invisible 
circle around the globe 35,880 kilometers, or 
22,300 miles, directly above the equator. A 
satellite placed into this orbit travels at a 


velocity which makes it appear to remain . 


stationary with respect to the surface of the 
earth. This allows a relatively, low-cost, 
fixed antenna on the earth to send radio 
signals to and receive signals from the 
satellite. Since such a satellite сап “ее” a 
broad area on the surface of the earth, it can 


act as a communications link over long - 


distances without the need for an intervening 
terrestrial communications network. 


THE ISSUE 


The first Operational communications 
satellite to use the GSO was launched in 
1963. Since that time, the promise held out 
by the use of satellite communications has 
been fulfilled far beyond the imagination of 
the early pioneers in the field. Satellites 
now make possible everything from basic 
telephone service to the most sophisticated 
television, business and data applications. In- 
fact, technological advances have transfor- 
med satellite services from an exotic experi- 
ment to an economical staple of the commu- 
nications industry, and in the process have 
transformed that industry. 


‘As we enter the third decade of satellite 


' communications, there are some 138 satellites 


in operation on the GSO, and more than 
160 others in various stages of planning in 
countries throughout the world. Many 
countries, although not yet ready to plan, 
build or launch their own satellites, never- 


‘theless anticipate that they may wish to do 


so at some time in the future. 


However, this. rapidly growing utiliza- 
tion of the GSO has some countries, parti- 
cularly in the developing world, concerned 
that by the time they are ready to avail them- 
selves of their own satellite communications, 
the early and heavy users of satellite techno- 
logy will have saturated the readily available 
orbital positions and associated radio 
frequencies. Thus, they believe they will be 
denied “equitable access" to the orbit and 
frequencies. ` 


+ While this is a highly complex question 
on, which there is a broad range of view- 
points, the debate now under way can be 
summed up in fairly straightforward terms. 
The developed countries, particularly those 
who are signficant users of the orbit, note 
that orbit and spectrum capacity are conti- 
nualy expanding with the advance of 
technology. They point out that this ex- 
pansion of capacity through scientific and 
technological progress has always exceeded 
the growth in demand, and that there is no 
indication this relationship will change. 
They also emphasize the fact that the cost 
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of satellite communications on a per-unit 
basis has steadily declined. 


7a 


. The contrary view, held primarily by 


developing countries, is that the use of ће 


GD is expanding so rapidly that it raises a 
sigriücant doubt as to whether latecomers 
wi. be able to have an equitable opportunity 
to-use the resource represented by the orbit 
an- spectrum. Furthermore, they suggest 
th::, even if access is available through use 
‘of the latest technology, it will be ata cost 
fa: in excess of what the less developed 
coaniries can pay. They say, in effect, that 
roam for the developing countries should be 
reserved in the lower. areas of the radio 
sp ctrum where, because of more mature 
technology; they'c can have access at a lesser 
coz, 

To address this difference in views, the 
co1atrjes participating at the International 


Teecommunication Union’s (ITU) 1979 - 


gea2ral World Administrative, Radio. Confer- 
enzs (WARC) decided .to hold a specialized 
МВС ata future date to “guarantee in 


pr--tice for all countries, equitable access to 


the geostationary satellite orbit and to 
the frequency bands of the space services 
us ng. it.... 


The proponents of the view that some 
stes must be taken now to guarantee future 
access believe, in general, ‘that this assurance 
she ald be created through some type of 
plerning of orbit and spectrum use. They 
“argue that prior allocation of orbital posi- 
tiozs with associated frequencies—in essence, 
a servation for each country—will reduce 
the pressure on developing countries and 
otLer latecomers. to, move rapidly. toward 


"resóurce. 


establishing satellite communications 
systems. Absent such reservations, they ` 
argue, these countries may face prohibitive 
cost barriers when they are ready to enter 
the satellite age. 


: Opponents of the view that there is 
sufficient capacity for everyone, through 
improvements to the existing arrangements 
and the advance of science and technology, 
argue that any prior reservation of orbit/ 


'spectrum resources would sevérely inhibit the 


very scientific advaricernents that have thus 
far’ “guaranteed a ‘continually expanding 
They also argue that cost-per-unit 
of capacity is continually dropping - because 
of technological advance, and that develop- 
ing countries’ fears of latecomer cost ‘penal- 
ties are, therefore, unfounded. ` 


THE CURRENT. SITUATION IN THE 


‚050 


This, then, brings us to the issue of 
what is the actual ‘situation with’ regard to 
use of the GSO and associated radio fre- 
quencies? Is there room for newcomers, or 
is the orbit so congested that a: newcomer 
cannot expect to initiate satellite service at 
an acceptable cost ? 


There has been an accelerating increase 


‚ in the number of communications satellites 


launched to the GSO in recent years.. As ofj 

the end of 1984, there were 80 communiga- - 
tions satellites listed with the ITU operating 
in the 6/4 GHz and/or 14/11-12 GHz bands. 
About 48 óf those now in orbit have, been 
launched. since 1979. ОҒ those launched 
during that period, approximately, 14 satelli- 
tes are serving developing countries., The 
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greatest proportion of communications sate- Although the criteria developing coun- 
lites now in orbit (55) are operating in the tries use in determining the most efficient and 
6/4 GHz bands exclusively, versus only 15 effective approaches may differ from those 
satellites operating at 14/11-12 GHz exclu- favored by industrialized countries, the grow- 
sively. Hybrid satellites using both the 6/4. ing experience of the former should streng- 
GHz and 14/11-12 GHz bands now number then their commitment to the benefits of 
10 in orbit, and eight of those 10 are opera- Satellite technology and heighten their 
ted by the International Telecommunications interest in pragmatic solutions to orbital 
Satellite Organization, ог  INTELSAT. resources management. ` 

(INTELSAT is using seven I-IV/IVA sate- - z | 

llites that are operating in the o/4 GHz band There is a great deal of available radio 
only. As of January 1985, an additional spectrum, particularly above 10 GHz, that 
110 satellites. were in advance publication can be used to.satisfy communications sate- 


llite demand well into the next century. The 
technology for exploiting these higher frequen- 
cies is.in an earlier stage of development, 
and the present cost of implementing systems 
' at these frequencies is somewhat greater 


status (preliminary registration with the 
ITU's international Frequency Registration, 
Board-IFRB , and 52 more were undergoing | 
coordination with existing and other planned 


systems. ` ; | 
than the cost of well-established systems. 

These satellites have all come into exis- If the discussions at the 1984 Conference 
tence under the present ITU International preparatory Meeting can be used as a guide, 
Radio Regulations. No system has been the developing countries’ primary concern 
denied access to the GSO using these regula- is the availability of and access to space 
‘tions. Current ITU arrangements have been service bands in which: (1) the technology 
used successfully to register and coordinate i$ well established, and (2) the technology 
over 150 GSO satellites. Although there is most economical, such as the 6/4 GHz 
have been occasions when the coordination . bands of the Fixed Satellite Service (FSS). 
process has been long and difficult, the over- Thus, the issue is not only a question of the 
all experience has ben succesful. availability of sufficient spectrum, but also 


of obtaining orbital access using economical 
and reliable technology. For the United 
States, this has been an important premise 
in defining alternative courses and possible 
positions to be taken at the first session of 


Gradually, more countries are using 
'satellites for domestic or regional services. 
Today, 26 countries, including 18 developing 


i 5 T capacity fo 
countries, lease INTELSAT . P ity for Space WARC. 
domestic use and dozens of countries partici- — à | и | 
pate in regional! satellite systems. Brazil and ‚ In summary, while there has been, and 
Mexico, for example, have joined Indonesia continues to be a rapid growth in the use of 


and India in establishing their own domestic the GSO, particularly by the Fixed Satellite 


systems. Service, all countries have been able to 
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^ 


‚ satisfy their telecommunications requirements 


through the use of satellite technology. No 


ccuntry has been denied access to the GSO’ É 


urder the current ITU procedures. 


SATELLITE COMMUNICATION AND 
T3E DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 


The capabilities provided. by satellite 
ccmmunications have some applications 
which “make them of particular potential 
value to’ developing countries. First and 
foremost, communication by satellite is 
independent, from the cost. point of view, 
from both terrain and distance considera- 
tions. Thus, rather than having to set up 
expensive terrestrial infrastructure, as in the 
case of microwave .or cable transmissions, 


a satellite system requires only a terminal - 


at sach point where a communications link 
is desired. And, as technology advances, 
these terminals- are becoming smaller, less 
expensive aoe increasingly transportable. 


This {нше benefit, Mr. Jipguep Gussie 
ved that early satellites were ‘relatively 
simple, but required large and complex 
eerth stations to communicate with them. 
Hewever, as satellites became more complex, 
. powerful and sensitive, the size.and com- 

plexity of ground stations меге reduced 
cammensurately. Such technological 
acvancement, for example, resulted in a 
1C-fld reduction in the cost of 6/4“GHz 
television receive-only terminals during the 
pest decade—and the cost: of such terminals: 
continues to fall. This trend is of particular 
significance to sparsely , populated countries 
and those with long distances between 
population centers, particularly where there 
is difficult terrain, because the introdüction 


of low-cost earth terminals makes such 
satellite networks. 


' terrestrial networks. 


TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENTS IN. 
SATELLITE COMMUNICATION 


: The principel limitation on the number 


. оЁ satellites which can be placed on the GSO 


has to do with the problem of interference 
between systems. Put another way, the 
closer together satellites can be'placed with- 
out interfering with one another, the more 
satellites that сап be placed on the GSO. 
Thus, techniques which reduce the amount ` 
of interference between satellites increase ‘the 
capacity of the ‘orbit. Several of these 


techniques have not been used extensively, ` 


so great. potential remains for expanding the 


`~ capacity of the 950 Жон their future 


application. 


The capability exists to use the same ог 
nearby locations on the GSO to serve more 
than one “footprint” (the area on the earth 
"covered" by the satellite beam). This 
capacity is limited primarily by the radiation 
of the spacecraft antenna ouitside,, of the 
coverage area. 


There are a nümber of téchniques to 
reduce.signal spillover, several of which are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
One common technique is to generate mul- 
tiple spot. beams from the antennas of a 
single satellite, and to direct those beams 
to geographically separate coverage. areas 
where the spucing between spot beams pie- 
cludes’ significant interference. Also, two 
or more satellites employing spot or shaped · 
beams for limited Све агеаѕ сап ‚Бе 


‘inexpensive relative. to, . . 
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located close together on the GSO. Both 
of these are examples of bow the same fre- 
quency can be used from the same location 
to serve two or more coverage areas. 


Further, the number of times a frequency 


can be re-used at а particular orbital location 
increases if the coverage areas decrease in 
geographical size (that is, asthe size of the 
spot beam gets smaller). І 


Another way of enhancing frequency 
re-use is through polarization discrimination. 
Each radio transmission is propagated 
through space with one of two possible 
planes of polarization. The two planes of 
polarization are perpendicular to each other, 
. and this use of “orthogonal” polarization 
„permits discrimination between two emissions 
in the same frequency band to and from the 
same satellite or different: satellites at the 
same nominal orbit location. Discrimina- 
tion between different polarizations may also 
reduce interference levels between satellites. 


4 


Another method of, increasing orbital 


capacity is' through frequency assignments . 


and modulation .haracteristics. Various 
tecaniques, such as band segmentation and 
transponder frequency planning, have been 
identified whieh can provide optimum 
frequency assignments so that required 


orbital spacings between satellites can be 


minimized. 


In addition there are various ‘ inter- 
ference cancellation’ techniques which have 
been developed in recent years for solving 
interference problems in specific situations. 
The basic principle of interference cancella- 
tion is to construct a replica of an interfering 
signal and subtract it from: the wanted signal 


plus interference entering the receiver system. 
Analysis and, experiments have been perfor- 
med and evaluated with cancellation techni- 
ques operating at baseband, IF and RF 
levels. Although this technology, whose 
feasibility has been demonstrated, is still not 
widely used, it may offer the best overall 
improvment in the long term. i 


The technieal annex which begins on 
page 13 provides a brief technical discussion 


`of some of the specifics of these general 


propositions. It describes various techniques 
for “recycling” the GSO and associated radio 
frequencies, and ways in which the relative 


impact of orbital.congestion can be reduced. 


While it would. be simplistic to say that 
technology alone.can resolve the challenge of 
increasing demand for GSO and spectrum 
allocations, technological improvement can 
serve as our guide as we work together to 
guarantee equitable access to these resources. 
For several reasons, it is in the interests of 
all—developed and developing countries, 
irrespective of current communications needs 
and capabilities—to maintain а flexible 
approach to planning satellite service that 
encourages the · maximum ' technological 
progress. ич ` 


1. Technological advance has made satellite 
communications an integral part of basic 
communications services. We should not 
lose sight‘of the fact that the quality and 
diversity of services we enjoy today would 
have been impossible had technological 
limits been fixed at an early date. Almost 
every successive satellite launch contains 
design improvements, usually without major 
increases in overall systems costs. 
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2. Satellite communications .ate en- 
tering a period. of intensified competition 
with terrestrial systems, particularly fiber 
optic cable for international and domestic 


use, Both technologies have already benefited: 
from this competition, and rates have dra- : 
matically fallen and: can be expected to con- · 


tinue to fall, even as the quality of service 
improves. Moreover, the competition between 
terrestrial and space service promises to set 
limits to the growing-congestion in the GSO, 
as terrestrial systems become more common 
and competitively priced alternatives. Co- 
munications by satellite needs to be seen 
in the larger context of communications as a 
whole; it remain: but one of several media. 


3. The complexity of the problem itself 


calls for flexibility in our treatment of tech- . 


nogical standards. . Todays routine perfor- 
mance levels were scarcely believable projec- 
tions as recently as 10 year :ago, and we 
` have ao reason to believe that we can fortell 


the future now any better than we could. - 


before. Experience shows that flexible respon- 
ses to the use of satellite’ technology have 
permitted far more extensive use of the GSO 
than rigid plans could have envisioned. We 


need the confidence. to maintain flexibility. 


to тезі technological challenges as they arise 
and the modesty to recognize that the terms 


of the satellite planning question may change · 


too repidly:and too often for us to formulate 
plans decades in advance. Considering the 
speed of change in-this field no aspect can be 


made rigid without showing’ and likely. 


crippling everything else. 


THE PROMISE OF THE COMMON 
USEE SYSTEM 


& Signficant ‘portion of both interna- 


tional and domestic satellite comm inications 
is carried out through ‘organizations designed 
to serve the interests of more than. one 
country, or “user,” These arrangements-allow’ 
the. cost of satellite services to be spread 
among several countries, and facilitate .the 
more efficient use of orbit/spectrum resources. 
The..systems of such organizations are 
generally réferred to as “соттоп user 
Systems." iE 


, By far the largest and. best known of 
these systems is operated by INTELSAT. In 
1962 the U.S. Congress established a private 


company, the Communications Satellite Cor- 


poration (COMSAT), to foster commercial . 
application of the. satellite technology pio- . 
neered. Бу. the National -Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA). Two years 
later, an agreement among the United States . 
and a number of other governments estab- - 
lished an internatioaal joint venture managed 
by COMSAT, to create a global communi- 
cations network, This network became opera- 
tional in April 1965 with the launch of Early 
Bird. In1973 the countries participating inthis 
joint venture completed the establishment of 
INTELSAT. Conceived primanly as ап inter-. 
national satellite service provider, INTEL- 
SAT in recent years has used excess capacity 
to provide domestic satellite communications 
for a growing number of countries. However 
its international commitments, as specified 
in the INTELSAT agreement continue to 
have priority over the use of its satellite 
capacity for domestic services. 


In 1971 the Soviet Union, which decided 
not to participate in INTELSAT, established 
Intersputnik to serve East European. and 
other Soviet bloc countries. Subsquently,. in 
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1978, the United States and the Soviet Union 
joined with a number of other governments 
to found the International Maritime Satellite 
Organization (INMARSAT) to provide 


service for ships at.sea: Furthermore, several . 
regional:groupings of countries have been. 
formed ;to . provide: services: within their. . 


regions. These include Arabsat (Middle 
East) Eutelsat (Western Europe), and Palapa, 
which provides regional services to the 
members of ASEAN. Recently, five nations 
of the Andean region announced their inten- 
tion’ to launch the Condor satellite system. 
Additional regional organizations are in early 
stages of development. 


The significance of these organizations - 
is that they provide the abilily to aggregate · 


requirements in a manner which promotes 
efficient use of the resource represented by 


the G3O and the associated radio spectrum.: 


Thus, countries which could use only a 
fraction of the capacity ofa satellite and 
probably could not fund one for their own 
.use, have the possibility of satisfying their 
requirments through the available facilities 
of a common user system. 


CONCLUSION 


It isin the interests of all—developed 
and developing countries, irrespective of 
current communications needs and capabi- 
lities—to maintain a flexible approach to 
planning satellite service that encourages 
the maximum technological progress." 


The miracle of satellite communications 
has brought about a fundamental charge in 
the way societies communicate among them- 
selves and with one.another. In 1965, when 


е 


INTELSAT'S first satellite was launched, a 
straight-line projection would have foretold a 
communications environment completely 
different than е опе" which exists today. 
Any projection today of what the world will 
be like in 1997, or in the year 2000, would 
probably be even farther/off.the mark. 

But-this is a fragile revolution; a drastic 
change in the rules could foster inhibitions 
to its continuation which we cannot foresee, 
This is why the World Administrative Radio 
Conference on Space which convenes in 
Geneva this summer is so important to all 
of mankind. -The decisions there can nourish 
the revolution, to the benefit of all; the deci- 
sions there also could result in a valuable 
resource not reaching its potential, at the 
expense of all. 


Source : United States Information Service 
August, 1985. 


MIKHAIL GORBACHOV : *...WE 
CAN THEN SURVIVE OR PERISH 
ONLY TOGEIHER" 


V. Kortunov, Novosti political analyst writes 


When asked by the Time magazine what 
primarily defined the Soviet-US relations, 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov replied : 
"I think it is the immutable fact that 
whether we like each other or not, we can 
either survive or perish only together. The 
principal question which we must answer is 
whether we are ready at last to recognize 
that there is no other. way but to live at 
peace with each other and whether we are 
prepared to switch our mentality and our 
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mode of aim from a war-like to a peaceful 
trac’. ‘ 


Tt is quite understandable why the Soviet 
Union believes that this overiding problem 
should be at the top of the list of 
prio-ities the November Soviet-American 
sumrit in Geneva. The nations of the 
entire world expect the summit to achieve 
major advance exactly in this decisive 
direction. 

The current extremely complicated, tense 
and even explosive situation js fraught with 
many predicaments. But the task of preven- 
ting a nuclear disaster is obviously the most 
impo-tant. Life makes it imperative for ali 
natioas and their politicians to fully com- 
prebend this axiomatic truth, to place it at 
the basis of international politics and to take 
appropriate measures to remove the war 
danger before it is too late. " 


Ж the experience of the four decades 
sinc? the atomic tragedy of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki has taught peoples anything, why 
not nake proper conclusions from it? The 
realities of the nuclear age irrefutably prove ; 
that no technological breakthrough in the 
arms race can give the sidé craving for 
milizery supremacy any stable, not to men- 
tion decisive advantage. At the same time 
the 7S desire to get some “‘absolute weapons" 
inev.tably involves the world in a mounting 
arnts race, and pushes it to the road, each 
step on which only reduces the chances of 
the 3uman race to survive. The venture- 
somə plans of space militarization threaten 
to speed up this process many times over.... 


Tt would seem that everything is crystal 
clea-. Security in the nuclear age, which 


has dismissed the notion of victory in a 
global war, can only be universal. The 
Soviet Union and the United States and all 
other nations for that matter simply do not 
haveany other way but to live in peace. 
Importantly, the mutual and equitable 
security of the USSR and the USA which 
bear the main responsibility for the future of 
the world, is a major condition of ‘the 
security of all mankind. 


Itis essential to display political will 
before it is too late, to break the vicious 
circle of the arms race and to embark on a 
search for specific and effective ways out of 
the critical situation. Proceeding from this 
position, the Soviet leaders have recently 
made a number of major new initiatives 
aimed at easing progress towards curbing the 
arms гасе, and starting their reductions and ` 
universal disarmament. | 


But Washington keeps saying “по” to 
everything we propose. Accompanying his 
“no”... assistant to the US President, 
Robert Mcfarlane, demands on the forth- 
coming summit, that the USSR should 
change its approach to security issues and its 
mode of thinking because otherwise it will 
be extremely difficult to reach even a minor 
improvement. What changes in the Soviet 
position does Washington expect and what 
does it suggest itself ? In effect, demagogy 
apart, the USA wants to impose on the 
USSR an arms race in space, and, hence, 
in all other areas. 


Needless to say, such an approach is 
counterproductive. Moreover, if the arms 
race enters a fundamentally new stage, the 
time to choose between the survival of civili- 
zation and its death: may be lost. This is 


CURRENT 


way the USSR calls on the USA to seriously 
negotiate both strategic nuclear and medium- 
range weapons and space problems. 


There is no other alternative because the 
formidable historical challenge of our times 
makes it possible for us to survive or perish 
only together. 


Issued by the Information Department 
of the USSR Consulate General in 


Calcutta. А 
10-9-85 


RIGHTS FOR LITTLE WORKERS? 
Vishwapriya L. Туепраг writes 


A Red poster shows a black silhouetted 
child bending down to plant a flower in a 
graveyard, His stooping back holds up a 
white globe. Twisted into a Kafkaesque 
Atlas the child says: We exist,where are you ? 


The red poster is the wound of neglect 
that the government of a welfare state has 
inflicted upon its citizens in turning ten crore 
children into exploited workers. 


Having allowed these children to forfeit 
their childhood, the discussion has begun on 
whether or not to legislate for this reality. 


Recently in the capital a Bangalore-based 
group of social workers and trade unionists 
presented a Child Labour Bill. The bill at- 
tempts to provide the little worker all its, 
needs as a child on the basis of its status of 
a worker. It covers wages, terms and condi- 
tions of employment in all ‘safe’ areas. 

Rights to good nutrition, health, rest, educa- 
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tion, vocational training and higher educa- 
tion form the body of the bill. These rights 
are to be implemented by a state agency. The 
content of these rights is to be elaborated 
by government representatives, ‘child profes- 
sionals’ and concerned persons, a represen- 
tative of this Child Development Board shall 
guide the union of working children. 


As yet, the bill is tentative and rudimen- 
tary. While showing the working child great 
solicitude it binds the child to permanent 
labour through a legislation. Reacting to the 
bill an economist declared it to be ‘tanta- 
mount to slavery’. Whatever the conditions 


‘to slavery, it cannot be allowed to be legalis- 


ed. A trade unionist expressed the absurdity 
of children being allowed to fight for their 
rights. **When registered trade unions are not 
able to get even half their legal rights, how 
can children ?" Another economist felt that 
the bill would have the effect of the state 
declaring the child's labour available. He felt 
that multinationals or large companies could 
easily comply with the economic provisions 
in the bill and yet find children half as cheap 
as adult male labour. The hope that the pro- 
visions of the bill will dissuade the spread 
of child labour is embroidered at the edges, 
quite outside its basic framework. 


The framework points sharply at the sub- 
human conditions' of working children. 
Nandana Reddy, a trade unionist and one 
of the more articulate drafters of the bill, 
felt that this was the only way anything could 
be done for the children. She said, **without 
a legal framework, a trade union or anybody 
else is helpless and unable to do anything 


' for the children." 
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Article 24 and 39 of the Indian Constitu- : 


_ticn prohibiting employment of children 


be ow 14 in hazardous occupations апа: en-- 


suing their healthy growth have been largely 


incffectual in checking the conditions and - 


sp-ead of child labour. The various acts on 


er ployment of children wedged between the - 


Fectories Act 1948, Plantation Labour Act 
1951, Merchant Shipping Act 1958, etc, per- 
tain more to the specific occupation than the 
coasideration of children. This legal syllepsis 
in. the .constitution permitting children to 
werk in ‘safe’ circumstances and aspiring for 
their growth at the same time, bas created 


am ambivalence towards the’ problem of - 


ch.ld labour. A committee appointed.under 
Garupadaswamy in 1979 recommended “the 
cozsolidation of existing laws relating to 
prohibition and regulation .of employment 
inco a single comprehensive body". Accor- 
diag to the committee, “The new law should 
ассрі a uniform definition and prescribe the 
hcurs of work. conditions of work, etc. It 
shzuld also have the flexibility of extending 


gradually the provisions contained, therein: 


to other occupations such as mechanised: 
ag-iculture, horticulture, forestry, fisheries. 
ets.” . 


The Ministry of Labour in its annual 
report for 1983-84 stated that it had accepted 
th- harsh reality of child labour but went 
or to say that it would be neither feasible 
ncr opportune to prevent children from 
wcrking at the present stage of economic 
dezelopment. It failed to mention. at what 


stege of economic development we would be : 
ае to abolish child labour. At a time when. 


th- government.can do no better than accept 
th=- harsh reality of child labour, we also. have 


a pragmatic bill which promises an Utopia 
for working children, which in effect means : 
bonded children. І 


The Child Labour (Employment, Regula- 
tion, Training and Development) Bill is a 
neat document which defines hazardous ос- 
cupations and calls for its terms to be 
regularly updated by district surgeons and 
medical officers in notified state gazettes. In 
explicit terms, it provides for the necessary . 
inputs ада infrastructure to assure a working 
child’s growth and development. The 
Schemes are to be financed by a Child 
Development Fund, which shall be created 
by the Central government levying a céss on 
all employers. The amount shall vary accor- 
ding to the size ofthe establishment, State 
governments are obliged to contribute 50 per 
cent of the cess fund. The National Health 
Scheme, Industrial Training Institutes and 
other government subsidised schemes are - 
expected to participate in the programmes, s. 
for working children. 


The state governments are directed to 
observe and regulate strict safety measures. 
Children are not allowed to work оп dange- 
rous machines without previous training on 
them. In case of an accident on the work 
premises, the employer incurs the ` full 
liability. 


The section on employment covers wages, 
appointment, registration, rest interval, 
weekly and national holidays, It prohibits 
day and night employment in double-shifts 
as well as night employment. Conveyance 
and food allowance are to be given to the 
working children by the employers. Emplo- 
yers. indulging in acts of cruelty,.to children 
ате liable to prosecution. , 
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The Child Development Board is expected 
to undertake an educational programme for 
working children. It shall arrange evening 
and week-end schools for both formal and 
non-formal education where the concentra- 
tion of working children is high and, in due 
course, award scholarships for higher educa- 
tion. The bill anticipates special provisions 
for providing education for non-working 
children from deprived communities in order 
to arrest the incidence of child labour. The 
bill then takes on bright fairy tale hues en- 
visaging trips to historical sites and craft 
exhibitions. 


The existence of ten crore working 
children is the malaise of a society where 
many of its citizens have nothing but their 
children to sell. Children not only have an 
intrinsic economie value to their families but 
are also a security deposit for loans. Lack 
of employment opportunities for able bodied 
males in rural and  semi-urban areas 
has led to children filling chinks in small- 
scale, unorganised and agriculture-based sec- 
tors. Children are bled for profit in highly 
exploitative, labour intensive and low-paying 
occupations such as in the matchstick, beedi, 
fireworks, carpet and handloom industries. 
They work in conditions adverse to human 
survival and well being. According to a 
study, 90 per cent of working children are 
employed in rural areas and 10 per cent in 
semi-urban areas. They work 12 to 14 hours 
а day for seven days a week. A сЬ can lose 
life or limb without cau.ing .any social or 
legal rebuke to the employer. Children are 
physically and mentally stunted and future 
job opportunities are bleak due to low levels 
of skill and physical infirmity. Working 


children suffer from blindness, TB and even 
cancer. Their growth into adulthood itself 
becomes a gamble, 


The child labour bill is an inadequate 
solution, for it does not take into account 
the need for adult employment, economic 
growth in the rural areas, credit services, free 
education for children. It is dangerous 
because it legalises child labour without any 
assurance that the conditions will be imple- 
mented, The country’s unwritten legal 
history is replete with cases of poor and 
marginalised communities deprived of their 
rights. In presenting an Utopia of legalised 
working children the Concerned tor Working 
Children have forgotten the basic right of a 
child in a democracy : childhood. 


It is time to demand implementation of 
constitutional objectives like free and univer- 
sal education for all children on an urgent 
basis. Technological development is a myth 
unless literacy, education and care ofour 
children form its bases, The government 
must be pressurised to effect these objectives. 
In the draft education policy of the Seventh 
Plan mention has been made of a scheme 
to compensate parents of working children 
with the amount of a child's wages in order | 


to allow the child to go to school. ‘Stéh a .: 


programme along with generation , .dt ©. 
employment for adult males in the rural ye 
areas will go a Jong way towards freeing the, " 
working child from bondage: ers 


Economic and Political Weekly 
September 7, 1985 


Source : 
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SMALL: UNITSUN: VILLAGES" -` 


The position indicating the nümber of 
artzan oriented and small scale units set up 
in tae rural areas‘of ‘the country under the 
Disrict Industries Centres Programme during 
the-period 1980- 81 to 1983-84 is:as follows :— 


е 


Year i . No. of. units. established: 
in rural areas. 
1980-81 . . 1,77,532 . 
1981-82 . 2,40,612 ` 
1982-83 2,96,125 . 
1983-84 : 2,789,383 


There has been a rising trend of number, 
of anits established,in general except for a 
ma-ginal drop in such numbers in 1983-84. 


As far as the khadi and village industries 
are concerned, thé production and employ- 
meat have shown an increasing trend during 
the last few years and production and distri- 
but.on of khadi and village industries pro- 
ducts are required to be organised on 'No 
prcfit and No loss’ basis as per the Certifica- 
tioa Rules of the Khadi & Village Industries. 
Commission. 


This information was given by Minister. 
of Siate for Industry & Company Affairs, in, 
the Rajya Sabha on August 19, 1983. in a 
wrEten reply to a question by Shri Jagdambi 
Presad Yadav. 


The Minister, said that ancillary units 
areset up by the private sector based on 
requirements of large industries and not by 
the. Government. The. Bureau of Public 
Enmerprises, however, has issued detailed 
guidelines for encouraging ancillarisation by 


14:03 lakh to 73.59 lakh, 


the public sector undertakings:in this: regard. 


The scheme for construction of-indus- 
trial estates covers rural areas also which 
provides the necessary infrastructure for the 
development of such units. Besides, sub-con- 
tracting exchanges have been set up in major 
Small Industries Service Institutes all over 
the country which would assist these units 
engaged in the promotion of ancillarisation 
and sub-contracting, including in rural areas. - 
District Industries Centres also extend va- 
rious facilities including technical consultan- 


. cy services for industrial units to be set up in 


rural areas also. 


` EMPLOYMENT a 


The employment in the organised sector 
increased from 243.10 lakh to 245:93 lakh 
during last year. The employment in public 
sector increased from 169.07 lakh to 172,34. 
lakh; and in'Private sector it decreased from 
The employment 
of women rose from 31.09 lakh to 31 .58 Jakh 
according to the quick Estimates of Employ- 
ment drawn by the Ministry of Labour. 


The District Industries Centres. provided: 
additional employment opportunities. to the. 
tune of 29.46 lakh, Khadi & Village Indus-; 
tries Commission about 8.6 lakh; and 2.50. 
lakh. benefited under the scheme of зеет»: 


ployment for educated unemployed .during: 
1984-85. 


Source : Productivity News: 
H З September^85' 
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INCREASED · TRADE” AND. 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT: - KEY 
TO ISRAEL'S ECONOMIC’ КЕ: 
COVERY | ONSE 


Simon Griver writes 


Israel’s Economy may be ailing but its: 
vital-organs are essentially healthy and with 


the right financial prescription the ‘country’ 


could soon be flourishing. This is the dia- 
gnosis of Gad Ya'acobi, Minister of Econo- 
mics and Planning, who was a recent guest 
speaker at'Jerusalem's Moshe Sharett Instiv 
tute,:a Zionist educational centre, where he 
spoke about Israel-Diaspora cooperation on. 
Israel’s economic: growth. Ya’acobi feels. 
that greater investment’ and commercial- 
investment and commercial involvement:-by: 
the Diaspora in thé Jewish state could: be 
just the'tonic that Israel needs to encourage: 
recovery апа eventually provide prosperity. 


COMMERCIAL COOPERATION 


“Jews in'the West have tremendous 
potential to contribute constructively to 
Israel’s economy,” asserts Ya’acobi. “They 


have tremendous ability, wealth and expertise. 


The number of Jews in the west who are 
entrepreneurs, senior managers and highly 
successful in the world of technology and 
finance is phenomenal. Traditionally philan- 
thropic links have been strong between Israel 
and the Diaspora but now we must tap this 
extra resource by stimulating latent motiva- 
tions for partnership between the Jewish 
people and Israel by fostering direct contacts 
between Israeli and Diaspora businessmen." 


Ya’acobi concedes that in the past 


there have been several attempts to establish 
programmes of. commercial cooperation bet: 
ween Israel‘and Jewish entrepreneurs. abroad! 
that have floundered.' However, this time: 
Ya’acobi-anticipates solid results, promising. 
that bureaucratic impediments in Israel will 
be smoothed to facilitate overseas invest- 
ment. “The difference between this plan 
and previous ones," explains Ya'acobi, 
“is not technical but conceptual. The plan 
in concrete and will be better coordinated.” 


The initial. meeting, of this Jewish 
joint-ventures council took place last Febr- 
uary and included such eminent world Jewish 
leaders as Max Fisher of the United States, 
Edgar Bronfman of Canada.’ Marcus Sieff of 
Britain and Mendel Kaplan of South Africa. 
Also participating were leading Israeli 
industrialists such as Eli Hurwitz and Stef 
Wertheimer. = 


On the:agenda is the selection of smaller 
committees which will deal with a. range 
of diverse subjects including tourism, heavy 
industry, . investment, venture capital and 
research and .development. Also to be 
decided is the immediate. implementation of 
several programmes involving the expansion 


.of tourism to Israel from. America and 


Canada and the increase of exports from 
Israel to North America. 


INCREASING TRADE AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


Ya'acobi explains that initial emphasis 
will be placed on the increase of trade with 
North America because it is felt that comm- 
erce with those countries is currently far 
below its potential. The intention is to apply 
the experience of the’ British ‘retaik- chain 
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Marks and Spencer to American outlets, 
Ycacobi points out that Israel exported 
15 million in foods and textile during 1984 
to Marks and Spencer and this totals more 
than all of Israel's exports in those: sectors 
to North America. 


“But we don’t want Diaspora business- 
man to view their investments with the 
seztimentality of Jews,” emphasizes Ya'acobi 
*"Ve want them to treat their investments 
wth the hard headed demands that non-Jews 
wruld ask of investments in Israel." 


Ya’acobi feels that Israel is fertile ground 
fcr overseas investors looking for lucrative 
profits, Despite its present troubles he 
describes an impressive infrastructure of 
hizh tech enterprises, research and develo- 
pment facilities and a skilled labour force 
that has enabled Israel to more than double 
it: exports of high tech products in the last 
three years from $700 in 1981 to $1.6 billion 
ic 1984, Furthermore, Ya'acobi.notes that 
Israel exports a massive 45% of its Gross 
National product, a feat surpassd by only 
ois other country in the world — Singa- 
рәге. Almost all these exports are purchased 
b western industrialised nations which is 


a testament to the high quality of Israeli | 


cemmodities. . : 


CN THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 


Moreover, Ya’acobi observes that with 
aíree trade agreement recently signed with 
tLe United States, while Israel already has 
tariff free access to the European Econo- 
mic Community through a previously agreed 
a.sociate membership status, Israel will be 
tus only country in the world with duty free 
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entry to the two great international industrial 
markets. Consequently, American firms can 
gain tax free access їо Europe by setting 
up plants in Israel, while European compa- 
nies will be able to gain tax free entry to 
America by opening shop in Israel. At the 
same time these overseas investors can take 
advantage of Israel's highly trained work- 
force which, however, receives appreciably 
lower rates of pay than their counterparts in 
Europe and America. 


On Israel's present economic malaise 
Ya'acobi is optimistic. He speaks of the 
National Unity government which took 
office last September. Inflation, he states, 
has been brought down from almost 30% 
a month to an dverage of 8% a month, 
while the national budget has been trimmed 
by $1.8 billion out of $25 billion. Finally 
he cites the improvement of some $900,000 


in the balance of payments deficit as proof ` 


that Israel is ме] оп the road to recovery. 


And Ya’acobi believes strongly that 
the entire Jewish people should participate 
in tha: recovery. “After a!l Israel was 
founded for all the Jewish people," he 
says, “‘so that greater economic involve- 
ment by the Diaspora would be a further 
and appropriate expression of the fact that 


Israel is a joint-venture,” 


Source : News from Israel 
October 1, 1985 
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GLORY THAT WAS INDIA’S 
VIRGIN FORESTS 


` A. В. Chaudhuri writes 


Will it be too much to, say that India 
has only vestigal remains of her once 
glorious virgin forests ? This writer initiated 
a research project to delineate the amount of 
virgin forests in India- The findings revealed 
that only about 10,000 sq km of forests could 
only come close to the category of virgin 
forests. In fact few forests are now really 
virgin, retaining their pristine glory. 


Several Government Departments were 
interested in the above research project. It 
was felt that there was an imperative nece- 
ssity to delineate such complex ecosystem as 
in tropical forests and managé them as 
‘biosphere reserves’; for these virgin forests 
shall meet the need of present and future 
human population. The preservation of densi 
ty, purity and original character of the biotic 
‘communities within the natural ecosystem 
(safeguarding the génetic diversity on which 
their evolution depends),. provision of ecolo- 
gical and biological research are some 
fraction of qualities for which virgin forests 
are to be rationally managed. Management 
is also necessary for all ecological, genetic, 
behavioural, evolutionary and physical proc- 
esses in such natural forests. 


If the findings of this writer’s research 
project (that India is left with only 10,000 
sq km of near virgin forests) were correct 
(there is no reason to believe that they are 
not correct), then what had happened to our 
grandiose claim that India has vast tracts of 
virgin forests ? 


. In the Sepiember 10, 1984 issue of The 
Hindustan Times, in his article emitled 
“Indian Forest Policy in Doldrums", this 
writer had given his research findings ebout 
the total vegetation cover of the country 
which comes to mere 20% of which 7% was 
in somewhat, good cover, while tlie ba:ance 
13% was open and depleted. In that ar-icle, 
the writer; tried to bring into public focus 
how the present management practice of 
Government and the pressure of humar and 
cattle population accentuated by socic-eco- 
nomic condition led to the present disaszrous 
situation. 


In the present project of delineation of 
Virgin forests, all the Chief Conservatros of 
Forests of the States and Union territories 
were -consulted to collect information and 
compile the report: The response o^ the 
Chief of the forests was, - by. and large, 
‘spontaneous and overwhelming. They all 
agreed that there were no forests in their 
states still ‘in the pristine virgin glory. 
Actually, barring a handful of forests situ- 
ated in inaccessible high altitude and remote 
places, there is hardly any area whicn has 
not been depleted because of human іп:егѓе- 
rence, grazing and fire. 


To trace the reasons for this deplcrable 
situation, it is necessary to-have a look zt the : 
physiographic past of the country as г2сог- 
ded in the old scriptures and in other works. 

_During the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
eras, the forests were considered to 5e of 
‘great cultural and aesthetic value. Fcrests 
and trees were treated with great reverznce. 
Almost the entire country was full of fo-ests, 
The Chinese pilgrim Huen-Tsang ir his 
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trevel account mentioned extensive апа, 
dexse forests in the country. We also find in 
th« recorded history of Alexander’s invasion, 
re erence to dense forests in north-west India 
wLich is now а désert.’ During the medieval 
period, forests suffered heavy depletion due 
to foreign invasion and foreign rule. That 
siuation was partially restored during the 
B-itish rule when vast areas of forests were 
brought under reservation and forest law was 
eracted. But vast areas of forests were felled 
tc raise tea, coffee and rubber plantations. 
R.ghts and privileges of the people were 
acknowledged in the forests. 


Within the broad climatic zones (trpoical, 
temperate and alpine) sixteen different clima- 
tis climax types ‘have been identified in India. 
More than 6.4 million hectares (ha) are 
nader tropical rain and semi-evergreen forests. 
Amother 22.4 million (ha) аге under tropical 
moist forests. But, unfortunately the density 
0^ these forests is now poor, productivity low 
‚алй stock per ha is ‘far too low in compar- 
ison to similar forests of other. countries, 


In the last two paragraphs, the lost glory 

"с India’s forests have been adequately highli- 
gited. But some forests were still left in near 
vrginstate. But why do such forests need 
protection ? What are their qualities ? The 
t ees of virgin tropical rain forests are tall, 
‘covered wiih moss, lichen and climbing 
pants. These forests have been growing for 
centuries. Generations of animals have made 
.tueir home here. Ferns and orchids have 
"created veritable ecological biotopes in the 
` forks of branches.and in laminations of leaf 
“tases. Lizards and squirrels have taken pèr- 
гтапепї shelter in the branches and the butte- 
ties flutter in clouds around the highest tree 


/ 


tops. The leaves are varied, variously colour- 
ed which change very often. Some trees bloom 
and bear flower and fruit, two to three times 
a year. Immense variety of plants offer still 
unexplored myriads of species. In the jungles 
grow wild plants from which are obtained 
coffee, tea, palms, yams, cocoa, banana, etc. 
These forests are also: important as a genctic 
reservoirs of very many cultivated plants, 
Such forests are arenas of ‘evolutionary 
history. Here, stranglers encircle it's host 
tree, the tree fungi help the process of decom- 
position, lianas form impenetrable -tangle 
offering almost impregnable passage even for 
wandering wild elephants. 

The Chief Conservators of Forests must 
have kept all these qualities of virgin. forests 
in their full view and initially could not 
identify any virgin forests. Later, on second 
(thought, identified a number of wildlife 
sanctuaries and national parks and other 
small patches of forests which were near 
: virgin and somewhat retained their original 
characters. .A state-wise list of such forests 
were prepared as under: 


Andhra Pradesh ©: Fiftyone small and 
isolated sites have been identified which 
can hardly be given protection. These 
sites may not serve the requirement of 
biosphere reserves. Four reserves viz. 
Nugur, Singaram, Tadicherla and Tavadi 
each of which covering more than 100 
sq km have been identified besides seven 
others, each with ап area.of.just - over 
50 sq Кт. About five wildlife sanctuaries 

` still retain good forests. | 


‚ Assam: No virgin forests have been identi- 


“fied. However, Bamba, Dholpani, Chan- 
duar, Nomeri, Borail and Subansiri 
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reserves are being considered for perma- 
nent protection as virgin forests. A few 
wildlife sanctuaries have been mentioned 
which retain good. forests. 


Bihar : No virgin forests have been identified. 


Gujarat : Apart from six wildlife sanctuaries 
and national parks, only one areá viz. 
the core area of Jammwalagir lion range 
park covering 140 sq km has been 
marked as virgin forests. 


Himachal Pradesh : There are no areas.to 
mark as virgin forests, though a few 
wildlife sanctuaries are in good shape. 


Jammu and Kashmir: Other than a few 
wildlife sanctuaries, seven high-altitude 


national parks and biosphere reserves : 
covering more than 100sq km have been 


marked as virgin forest. 


Karnataka: Dandeli wildlife sanctuary has 
a very large area in a good state. About 
1,000sq km of reserves in the forest 
blocks of Jog, Attigod, Govardhangiri, 
Nagarhole, Bandipur and Mahadeswara 
have been marked as virgin forest. 


Kerala: Besides seven wildlife sanctuaries 
and national parks, well known reserves 
at Silent valley, Sultan battery, Periyar 
and Parambikulam have been marked as 
virgin forests. , 


Madhya Pradesh : 'This state, having largest 
forest area of the country, has hardly 
any virgin forests. Wildlife sanctuaries 
and national parks covering about 1,200 
sq km have been marked as virgin 
forests. 


Maharastra : Besides a few,wildlife sanctua- 
ries and national parks, there is hardly 
any area to mark as virgin forests. 


Meghalaya: About twenty scattered areas 
have been markéd as virgin forests of 
which Saipung, Narphu and Mongkya- 
llem,coyering a total area of 436 sq km 
are in very good shape. There are small 
areas in Bagmara, Rongrenggiri, Angra 
Toli.and Chimabongshi reserves of about 
20 sq km each which are virgin. 


Nagaland: Yntanki reserve, Dzubhu valley 
reserve, Central, Eastern and South eas- 
А тегп reserves covering about 78 sq km 

| _ have virgin forests. 


Orissa; Other than Simlipal, Satkosia and 
Bhittar Kanika reserves, there are no 
other forests to mark as virgin forests. 


Ее * There is no area to mark as 
virgin forests. 


Sikkim : Sixty one reserves have been marked 
as virgin forests. Except Kanchanjangha 
National Park, there is hardly any large 
area. Virgin forests may be marked in 

the reserves of Latu, Pangola, Tolung, 
Lik, Zongri and Lapdang. 


Tamil Nadu : Besides some wildlife sanctua- 

ries, thirty seven areas of virgin forests 

` have been marked of which Madumalai, 

Kalakadu, Singampatti айа Verrapuli 

covering about 760 sq km may be 
mentioned. 


Tripura : Thirteen isolated forests have been 
identified of which Samruhalai, Baramu- 
ra, Deotamura and Atharamura cover- 
ing about 450 sq km may be mentioned. 
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Utar Pradesh : No virgin forests have been 
marked. 


Mizoram : Some good forests in Dampa and | 


Chamdur reserves have been marked 
which cover,an area of 300 sq km. 


West Bengal : Neora valley forests have only 
the growth potential and qualities of 
virgin forests, | 


It is worthwhile to mention here that 
Arunachal Pradesh and the Andaman & 
N.cobar Islands have substantial areas to 
mark as virgin forests. The Jarwa reserve 
ecyering about 700 sq km besides some 
forests in séveral islands in the Andaman 
_ Skould be marked as ‘virgin forests. Present 


LS 
ғ 


tinkering with various areas must be stopped. 
Clearfelling of tropical forest in Little 
Andaman for oil-palm plantation must be 
halted forthwith. Namdhapa and other 
reserves marked as biosphere reserves and 


. wildlife sanctuaries in Arunachal Pradesh are 


wise moves to preserve the virgin forests. 


Let there be at least two states in the 
country where virgin forests in the true sense 
of the term will remain. Let the forests of 
Andaman and Arunachal remain untouched 
from human vandalism and management in 
the name of economic amelioration stopped. 


Source : Science and Culture 
. September,. 1985 





Reprint 


DHRUVA 
By 
Nagendranath Gupta - 


Of old King Uttanpada had two queens : 

Suruchi, the favoured, and Suniti, the neglected, 

One son was born to each : Uttama to Suruchi, 
And Dhruva called Suniti mother. 


It chanced one day as Uttama sat 

On his father's knee while Suruchi, well pleased, 
Smiled at husband and child, Dhruva; | 
The five-year old son of Suniti, came in 

And wanted to sit by his brother’s side. 

The King, his father, spake no loving word, 

His little brother smiled no welcome ; 

Only the favourite Queen knit her brows 

And said in accents of scorn, ‘Doubtless 

‘Thou art the King’s son, but not born 

‘Of my womb, and here there is no place for thee.’ 


Stricken to his child-heart Dhruva sought 

His mother and sobbed out his grief 

On her sympathetic breast. She sorrowed 

. With him and soothed him. ‘My child; - 
She said, ‘sorrow is thy portion and mine, ` . 
*Call on Him, call on Hari who healeth all 
‘And helpeth all. So shalt thee find peace.’ 
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In the hushed midnight the child Dhruva 

Slipped out of the palace and entered the forest. 
No fear he knew and no beast hurt him. 
He knew no prayer, he knew no lore, Р 


His dumb young soul went out in на! of the Loi 


For six moons he held silent communion 
With the spirit of the Lord, and the days ' 
And nights passed as if they had not been. 
Then the Lord appeared before Dhruva 
And loosed his tongue and Dhruva prayed. 


‘Thine is the victory,’ said the Lord ; 

‘Thou hast won. Go and rule on earth. 
*When thy race on earth.is run 

‘Thou wilt live in heaven as a moveless star.’ 


Home went Dhruva and eager hands 

Held him in tearful welcome ; he grew 

Wise and strong, and he ruled after his father. 
From the earth he passed to the heavens 
Where he still shines as the lodestar 

Which bears his name. Dhruva is Truth 
Immutable, Dhruva is the fixed pole-star 
Round which spin the stars and the suns. 


‘ Modern Review for 
March 1934. 


b 


. D. Roosevelt signed into law the 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


i 


U.S. SOCIAL SECURITY CELE- 
BRATES 50TH YEAR 


PART I 
A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE- 


. Sam Burks writes 


“We can never insure one hundred per- 
cent of the population against one hundred 


-percent of the hazards and vicissitudes of 


life, but we have tried to frame a law which 
will give some measure of protection to the 
average citizen and to his family against the 
loss of a job and against poverty-ridden old 
age." 7 


With these words, President Franklin 
Social 
Security Act. ; 


When President Roosevelt affixed his 
signature to that landmark bill on August 
14, 1935, the great depression was in full 
swing ; millions of Americans were out of 
work ; much of the country's industrial 
capacity was closed down; and financial 
institutions were in a state of disarray: 


Based on the recommendations of the 
President's committee on economy security, 
the new law was aimed at protecting indivi- 
duals and families from economic hardship 
throuh a number of means, including old-age 
insurance, unemployment compensation 
(paid by the states), aid to dependent chil- 
dren and old-age assistance. 


Roosevelt predicted that these measures 
would diminish the force of possible future 
depressions by providing Americans with a 
basic source of income that would “flatten 
out the peaks and valleys of deflation and of 
inflation." | 


The new federally administered system 
of social insurance for the aged, which came 
to be known simply as “Social Security," 
was to be financed through payroll taxes 
paid by employees in commerce and industry 
and their employers, It was designed to 
provide a floor of income security upon which 
workers could build with supplementary 
support from savings, pensions, family re- 
sources and the like. 


EXPANSION SINCE 1937 


Social security has come a long way 
since the first taxes were collected in 1937 
and the first benefits paid in 1940. While 
fundamental program principles—mandatory 
participation, benefits earned through work 
in covered jobs, benefit amounts related to 
earnings and benefits financed through ear- 
marked payroll taxes—have not changed 
over the years, coverage has been expanded 
and the program has been adapted to new 
econoinieand social conditions. 


Today, about 95 percent of all U.S, 
jobs are covered by social security, compared 
with less than 60 percent when the program 
began. Program outlays account for appro- 
ximately one-fourth of the Federal budget. 


Pro 
PANN, 

(CON. 
n tee. "am 
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Опе in six Americans now receives а monthly 
soc el security check. Benefits from this 


pregram are the primary source of income : 


to 60 percent of all persons 65 years of age 


or over, and these benefits are the sole source ~ 


of income for 28 percent of the elderly. 
However, about 60 percent of American 
workers in the 25-35 age group also are 
covered by some type of private persion. in 
addition to social security. 


Workers originally paid in only one 
percent of the first 3,000 dollars of their 
w&ges, up to a maximum of 30 dollars a 
year. Their employers contributed a like 
amount. The money was put into a Federal 
Trast Fund from which future benefits were 
to be paid when each contributor reached 
age 65. 


Under this concept, the Social Security 


Trust Fund soon built up a healthy surplus— < 


la:ge enough at one point to go on paying 
projected benefits for another 17-20 years, 
even if no further resources were added 
tkrough new payroll taxes. 


As social security became more popular, 
new programs were added. In 1939 bene- 
fics were provided for dependents of retired 
werkers and to survivors of deceased wor- 
ksrs. Coverage was extended to farm and 
household workers, the self-employed, mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and other major’ 
g-oups in the 1950's. Between 1954 and 
1956, benefits were authorized for disabled 
workers and their dependents, 
aseparate payroll tax. ‘“Medicare”—also 
financed by a separate payroll tax—was 
added in 1965, providing hospital and medi- 
eal insurance for the elderly and, seven years 


financed by ' 


later, for the disabled. In 1972, automatic 
annual cost-of-living increases in benefits 


‘and in the maximum amount of covered 


earnings were provided. Most recently, in, 
1983, mandatory coverage was extended to 
newly hired Federal employees, members 
of Congress, Federal judges, the President 


and the Vice-President, senior-level political 


appointees and employees of nonprofit 
organizations. 


CURRENT BENEFITS 


Over the years, Congress has substan- 
tially increased the basic monthly benefits 
payable to social security retirees. In 1940,, 
the first year pensions were paid, for examp- 
le, retirement benefits were limited to a 
maximum of 41 dollars a month for single 
workers and 62 dollars a month for an eligib- 
le worker and a nonworking spouse—modest 
amounts even in those days. 


Those figures have risen until today the 
monthly X inflation-adjusted maximums 
(expressed in 1985 dollars) for retired and 
disabled workers, their dependents ant: sur- 
vivors are as follows : 


RETIRE АТ AGE 65 IN 1985 


Single Worker : 717 dollars 
Married Couple : 1,434 ,; 
Married Couple, only one 
Spouse Eligible for: 
3 Full Benefits : 


1,085 ,, 


RETIRE AT AGE 62 IN 1985: 


Single Worker : 

Married Couple : 

Married Couple, only one 
Spouse Eligible for Benefits ; — 868 ,, 


591 dollars 
1,18% „ 


+ 


Ра 
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RETIRE ON TOTAL DISABILITY IN. 1985: 


Single Worker : 909 dollars 


Disabled Worker with Eligible 
Dependeats : 1,363 


55 


SURVIVORS OF WORKER WHO DIES 
IN 1985 : | 


Family of Three o: Моге: 1,590 dollars 


‘Average Senefits are substantially lower, 
however. Examples of the 1985 average 


monthly benefit payments (expressed in ^ 


current dollars) are : 


Over-65 Single Retiree : 450 dollai$ 
Surviving Spouse : 417 55 
Retired Coaple : : 783 55 
Disabled Worker witt Two 

Dependeats А ‚878 » 
Disabled жое, Family of 

Three : 984 


In figuring retirement and disability 
benefits, actual earnings for past years are 
adjusted to take into account changes in 
average wages. These adjusted earnings are 
then averaged together, and a formula is 
applied to obtain the benefit. rate. This. 
benefit formu.a is “tilted” in favor of lower- 
income workers on the assumption that they 
have less opportunity to supplement their 
socialsecurity benefits with private savings 
and pensions than do higher-income workers. 


A persor who retires today at age 65. 


with 30 years of work at the U. S. minimum 
wage (6,968 collars in: 1985), for example, 
receiveds bensfits amounting to 369 dollars 
a month, or almost 64 percent of his or 
her last work:ng wage, On the other hand, 
an age-65 retiree who has always earned the 
maximum taxable wage (39,600 dollars in 


1985) receives 717 dollars а month, 'or about 
23 percent of his last working wage. 


A person reaching retirement age in 
1985 would need 8.5 years (34 quaraters) of 
work credit to qualify for benefits. But 
to qualify -for the maximum benefit, that 
person would have had to earn the maximum 
base wage for at least 26 years. 


FINANCING THE INCREASING 
BENEF ITS E 


Since 1950, increases in social security 


-have been provided by Congress to improve 


benefits and offset inflation.... 


To finance new ‘types of benefits and 


‘higher benefits, Congress has had to raise 


payroll taxes for workers and employers.... 


i б 
These payroll tax revenues, along with 
relatively small amounts of other income to 


` the system, are held in three trust funds— 


the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


. (OASI), Disability Insurance, and Hospital 


Insurance Turst Funds. Any amounts not 
needed immediately to pay benefits and 
administrative expenses are invested in U.S, 
Government securities, à 


Social security (including i income, outgo, 


апа the amount of assets held in reserve) 


is now a major component of the U.S. 
economy, with yearly costs averaging about 


. five percent of gross national product. 


THE 1983 SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 


The financing of the social security pro- 
gram—its revenues, total benefit payments, 
and level of assets held in reserves—is highly 


_ Sensitive to changes in the U.S. economy. 


\ 


.tke economy in some recent years- 
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According to analysts, each one percent of 
infiaion increases annual costs by 1,500 
milion dollars, and each one percent -of ` 
unemployment reducés annual receipts by 
2.000'million dollars. Poor performance of 
has 
jexpardized the program's financial stability. 
Miost recently, in the depths of the 1981-82 
U.S. recession, benefit expenditures were 
pushed up rapidly by high inflation. At the. 
same time, payroll tax revenues went up 


more slowly because of the relatively slow | 


g-owth in wages and because of high unem- 


- ployment, triggering a crisis in social шу 


‚Ше Social 
Disability Insurance Programs are expected - 


f-nancing.. oe ' d 


To resolve this crisis, President Reagan 
appointed a bipartisan gommission to study 


,tae problem and come up with specific reco- 


mmendations, After almost 11 months of 


.'Celiberation, the commission agreed on a 


series of proposals that was approved by 
Congress and signed by the President in 
April 1983... 


U.S. SOCIAL ere TODAY. 


As a result of the-1983 amendments to 
Security Act, the OASI and 


to be financially sound well into the next 
century, The outlook for the Hospital 


‘Insurance Fund is good through 1998, but 
` fluctuations 


in hospital costs make this 


assumption subject to more uncertainty than ` 


-s the case for the other programs. «^ - 


In 1985, about 123 million Americans 
are expected to work in jobs covered by the 
3ocial security program. At the end of 1984 


‚ about 36.4 million persons were receiving 
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cash benefits totaling about 15,000 million _ 
dollars a month. These beneficiaries included 


7 25.4 million retired workers and their family 


members, 7.2 million survivors of deceased 
workers and 3.8 million disabled workers 


‚ and their family members. К. 


\. U. S. Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Margaret M. Heckler summed up 


. the feelings of most Americans toward-social 
` security : 


“When historians write a restrospective _ 
of the 20th century, Social Security...will: 
undoubtedly be identified as the most signi- 


' ficant ресе of domestic legislation enacted 


during that.100-year period. Born in adver- 


` sity and tempered by crisis, social security— 


amended on numerous occasions over the 
years—has done more to lift and keep ` 
Americans out of poverty than any, other 


cpm initiative.” 


Й 


Source : News Feature 
American Center, Calcutta USIS 
July 22, 1985 | 


p 
FIVE COSMONAUTS ABOVE 
THE PLANET 


. Gennady Maximov writes 


Five.cosmonauts—Vladimir Dzanibekov, 
Viktor Savinykh, Vladimir: Vasykmin, ` 
Georgy Grechko and Alexander Volkov— 
are now in the Soviet Salyut-7-Soyuz T-13- 


Soyuz O-14 research complex flying above 
the earth. . 


i 


p 


4 
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Dzanibekov and Savinykh, 
timers, have been working on Salyut-7 for 
more than three months now. The press: 
already wrote about these men ‘who were: 


able not only to reactivate the orbital station, . 


but also to carry out a large number. of 
investigations and experiments for the `Бепе- 
fit of the Soviet economy. - 


` 


"The new crew consists of commander 
Vladimir Vasykmin, flight engineer Georgy 


'Grechko and cosmonaut-researcher Alexan- 
· der Volkov. 
" cosmonaut-researcher it is their first-time 


For the commander and thé 


in space. The crew also includes a veteran 


the flight engineer who spent 126 days in 


orbit aboard the Salyut-4 and Salyut-6 craft. 
The first two are former pilots. The third. 
is a doctor of physics and mathematics. 


The joint flight of the combined crew 


will last eight days. Then Vasyutin, Savinykh . 


and Volkov will carry on aboard Salyut-7, 


-while Dzhanibekov and Grechko will return | 


to earth on the Soyuz T-13 Ship. To do so, 
' the descent module was re-equipped, with 
Victor Savinykh's chair replaced id that of 


Georgy Grechko. 


"Our crew is nota visiting one," said 


flight engineer Georgy Grechko in а pre- . 
flight interview, "two of its members’ will 


stay on Salyut-7.: The rotation of crews on 
` the go will be carried out for the. first tiine. 

It is important that flight engineer Savinykh 
remains on the orbital station. He has, 


studied Salyut-7 well in the more than hun- . 


dred days that he has been on it. He knows 


. his way about the station and has consi- 
‘derable experience in investigations and 


experiments, With his help the newcomers 


the old- А: 


| ding newly developed devices, 
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will quickly get in to stride.. We expect high 
efficiency~ from their joint work because 
nothing of the previous experience will be 
lost. This is the way we think future crews 


of large station will work.” 


Geophysical research figures prominently 


in the joint programme, and no wonder. 


Processes in the earth’s atmosphere and, 


` particularly, their relation to natural pheno- 


mena, have long been attracting specialists. 


‚А knowledge of their relationship is essential 


for better weather forecasting, warning about | 
major natural disasters, and ‘knowing the 
extent by which man influences the environ- 


ment. 


: Diverse scientific instrumentation, inclu- 
will be used 
in geophysical research. One such device 
is Skif—a space spectrometer made by the 
Institute of Physics in Byelorussia. It is : 
fitted with a visual display unit to see the 
results of geophysical survey. Earlier, deco- 
ding could be done only on the earth. 

` New apparatus will also be employed in 
other studies. In. biotechnological experi- . 
ments the cosmonauts will use the pilot-scale 
electro-phoretic installation robot, It is 
fully automatic and produces, pure prepara- 
tión$ needed in health and agriculture, - 
‘Astrophysical, medical and technical experi- 
ments will be carried out. Vasyutin and 
Volkov, for example, are to investigate the 
applicability of reflex diagnosis to assessing 
the organism's adaptation to weightless 


` conditions, 


‘And in conclusion the short biographies 
of the new crew, Vladimir Vasyutin is the 
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son af a worker... Vladimir was born on 
March 8, 1952. In 1969 he finished school 
and enrolled at the: Kharkov Air Force 
Со[ере. He was fond of flying.:.. His record 
was impeccable and he was left as а flying 
.instructor. He trained 12 pilots 


- In 1976 he passed acceptance examina- 


tiors and joined the. cosmonauts’ group... 


Cosmonaut- researcher Alexander Volkov- 


has much in common with the commander., 
Неіро comes from. a worker’s family... 
Volkov was born on May 27, 1948. 
Go-iovka, the Ukraine, When in ren 
he made up his mind to bea flier. And he 
became one after completing with honours’ 
thesame ало flying school іп 1970. 


Later, like Vasyutin, he worked as a 
flying instructor at the school. 


he trained 23 pilots. Alexander, as Vladimir 


Vasyutin, learned to fly several types of air- - 


creft. In 1976 he was allowed to join the 
cosmonauts’ group. He was trained to fly 
Soyuz T ships and Salyut orbital stations. ' 
Volkov became the 60th Soviet cosmonaut. 


A new crew, as a rule, 
enzed cosmonaut in it. Flight engineer. 
Georgy Grechko is on his third space miss- 
‘joa. He is 54 and has been working in a 
designing office for 30 years, out of which: for 
19 years in the cosmonauts’ group. He has 
flown on two long expeditions: In 1975 -he 
ard Alexei Gubarev orbited in the Soyuz-17 
skip.and .worked on the Salyut-4 station. 
It was the first Salyut-4 expedition, and it 
lasted almost a month. . 


Tn 1977, Grechko took part in a space 


mission aboard thé Salyut-6 station. It was - 


. welcome two visiting crews, 


In six years . 


has an ехрегі- `. 


` 


1985 


the first time that Salyut! cosmonauts. made 


a space walk to check the condition of , the - 
docking unit. They were also the first "to- 
including the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak one. ‘That flight 
opened a new stage in space cooperation 
between socialist countries. — 


During his fights, Grechko developed ' 
an interest for atmospheric studies. . He 
pursued his interest when back' on. earth 
and contributed to developing néw. research 
‘equipment. He defended a doctór's thesis 
on optical investigation of the earth's 
atmosphere.and ionosphere and astrophysi- 
cal objects from manned stations. On this 
mission.he will be concerned with the same 
research, ; 


ised l by the Information Dept. of the 
.  USSR Consulate General in Calcutta.. 
25.9.85 


A ROBOT OPERATING ON THE 
EYE | | 
A. Balandin writes 


“А robot operating on the eye is not a 
‘science fiction character, it is the future of: 
ophthalmology,”  belives Director of the 
Moscow Research Institute of Eye Micro- 
surgery Professor Svyatosldv Fyodorov, 
corresponding Member of · фе USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences. “Well make 
such a robot in about two years’ time. We 
have already developed its basic principles 
and project. We have also consulted some 
Japanese and Finnish experts on the subject. 
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I would also like to discuss a number .of 
-issues related to it with Japanese engineers 
during my forthcoming visit to Japan." 


Professor Fyodorov will'be in Japan 
from September 10 to 21, 1985. 
visit a research centre in Tsukuba, deliver 
a series of lectures, show some new original 


techniques of treating eye disorders and 
participate in the 39th congress of clinical ' 


ophthalmology to be held in.Niigata on 
September 13 to 15. 


A surgical robot will be, according to 


professor S. Fyodorov's idea, the main link ' 


in the icrosurgical "assembly line" now 
functioning at his institute, thus marking a 
new stage in the: “‘industrialization” of the 
process of medical treatment. The surgeons 
of the Institute correct. myopia and remove 
cataracts, 
diseases: At present, says Prof. Fyodorov, 
the entire procéss: of treatment, from the 
beginning to the end, is organized and per- 
formed by one person, one doctor involved. 
The success of a particular kind of treat- 
ment now depends on the doctor's talents 
and his professionalism, the way it used to 
be in the past.. 


On the other hand, medical equipment 
has recently grown more complicated : once 
in ten years the number of apparatuses used 
for treatment is doubled. That means that 
one person cannot study 'all that equipment 


in detail or use it effectively. In this case it . 


is essential to reorganize the doctor's work 
completely. The basic principle of my 
Institute's work, continues Svyatoslav 
Fyodorov, is labour division. We have sét 
up medical teams, each made up by-20 to 23 


He will 


as well as treat any other ‘eye 


people, among them doctors, trained and 
untrained nurses and engineers. Each mem- 
ber performs a duty of his, or her own, 
fully responsible for his, or her contribution 
to common work. ‘A top-class opthalmolo- 


gist coordinates’ the actions of all team 


members. 


The team is in charge of diagnosing the 
case, préparing a patient for an operation 
and giving him а post-operational treatment, 
The surgery itself is divided into five stages, 


-each surgeon responsible for his own parti- 


cular stage. The coordinator, as we call 
him at the Institute, performs the most 
sophisticated part of the operation, for ins- 
tance, he makes incisions in the centre of 
the cornea’s optical zone (if the operation 
is that of radial keratotomy). ` ` 


` Such a working arrangement highly 
enhances thé surgéon's efficiency and enables 
our specialists to concentrate on the stage 
of the.operation that pre-determines the 
final success of the whole surgical interferen- 
ce. Besides, the entire medical equipment 
is fully engaged throughout the whole wor- 
king day.. , ч 


Since the assembly line, was introduced 


'at the Institute, the number of patients cured 
` atthe clinic has increased by 3.5 to 4 times, 


explains its director, and the number of 


` post-surgical complications has dropped by 


90 per cent. The time necessary for the 
treatment of one райері has been reduced 
by 50 per cent. 


At présent thé ophthalmological centre 
has ten surgical teams, each performing 
1,100 operations a year." One of the teams 


\ 
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spe-ialises in laser surgery. Last year alone 
it performed 15,000 operations. The Institute 
is tue biggest “laser centre" in the world. 


The Director of the Research Institute 
of Zye Microsurgery and his staff still work 
hari to update and improve’ the process of 
‘treetment. 
the? have set up а medical factory for the 


.prcčuction of people with good eye-sight’’ 
Опе stage of an operation takes only 2.5.7 
mirutes. and the whole operation 12 to 13 
Over an hour a surgical team can · 


minutes. 
perform 22 to 23 operations, and up to 100 
a day. According to Professor Fydorov, 
if teir work is well-organized it is possible 


to zerform 150 operations a day, or 30,000 . 


a Jjgar. 


In future some of the surgeons operating 
on the assembly line will be replaced with ' 
' The staff of the Institute believe the ` 


ronts: 
orzration will grow safer and its speed and 
precision will increase. 


“The new methods of: surgical work 
orzanization", says the Director of the 
In titute, “will relieve the doctor of some 
wcrk that does not require top-class | profe- 
ss-onalism and that could be done by, say, 
treined -nurses. 
fuaction must be quite different. Apart. from 
being “a healer” -he must also participate in 
the devising of new medical techniques, i.e. 
he must be an inventor, enginéer and re- 
sexrcher as well. 
grounded їп many related. sciences, for 


instance, in engineering, so that he could ' 


sæ a professional engineer a task knowing 
‘beforehand whether it is possible to imple- 
ment his new idea at all." 
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Making a team their basic unit,- 


" Soviet Union's needs. 


I think that a. doctor's. 


He must also be well- - 


1985 
4 š : 
“Our main task is to give top-class me- 
dical aid to all those in need of it," says 


Prof. S. Fyodorov in conclusion. 
are many patients in need of ап ophthalmo- 


“There . 


logical treatment both in the Soviet Union 


` and in all other parts of the ^ world, as 


myopia, cataract and glaucoma are common 
everywhere”, says the Director. “The 


number of specialists is limited, you know, . 


so the only way out is to set up “medical 
factories." 
20 “factories”, if they replace 1,200 now 
existing eye clinics, will fully satisfy the 
Other countries, for 
instance, West Germany, Cuba or Kuwait, 
are also interested in our ideas, I think 
that the “‘industrialization” of medicine will 


have few долон of their own.’ 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the. 


USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 
: 11.9.85 


PAVING ` THE WAY 
THE AFRO- ASIAN INSTITUTE 


Adee J ulien writes 


In 1958, the Histadrut, Israel’s duci 


Federation of Labour, with the aid of other 
Labour movements, set up its own school, the 
International Institute for Development Coo- 
peration and Labour Studies, commonly. 
known as. the Afro-Asian Institute. 
Institute's achievements are impressive, but so 
too are the results of the friendship · and coo- 


'peration being fostered between Israel and 


According to our calculations, 


The 


.be essential for developing counties “thet ; 


` 


Mam. 
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'students from over 70 Third World Countries, - 
609, of whom do not maintain diplomatic 


relations with Israel. 


Israel's presence in the Diplomatic realm 
of the Third World is virtually nonexistent. 
Following the 1973 Yom Kippur War and, 
the consequent Arab oil embargo, almost 
allofthe African and some of the Asian 
nations which had maintained relations with 
Israel, cut them off. Nonetheless, through 
the work of à small, yet effective institution 
in the centre of Tel Aviv, a spirit of friend- 


ship and cooperation is being fostered with . 


many of the very states'that in the glare of 


the public spotlight, reject Israel. 


THE'INSTITUTE | 2. 


The International Institute for Develop- 
ment Cooperation and Labour Studies, more 
commonly known as the Afro-Asian Institute, 
exploits Israel’s rich experience in the field 
of development іп. an intense educational 
effort. Trade unionists, activists in coo- 
perative organizations, government officials 
and Labour leaders from' over 70 Third 
World countries attend an extensive range of 
courses designed to confront the complex 
question of cooperative development Over 
60% of the students ‘come ‘from ‘countries 
which do not maintain diplomatic relations 
with Israel. Via the institute, Israel has 
succeeded in engendering de-facto relations 
with many states blocked in the normal 
channels of diplomacy. The guiding politi- 
cal philosophy has been to accomplish only. 


‘what is possible in an attempt to strengthen 


the fundamental relationship avoiding public 

ultimatums or confrontations. 
The institute is a ‘self-governing entity 

within the framework of the Histadrat, 


` to the institute’s great success, 


- the student. 


: unions and cooperatives. 


- institute enjoys. 
'table-financial strain independence entails. 
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Israel'S general federation of labour. The 
institute collaborates with the Israeli foreign 
ministry on matters of mutual .interest, but 
it is nevertheless a non-governmental organi- . 
zation. The positive aspect of this status is 
the wide-reaching flexibility and freedom the 
The drawback’ is the inevi- 


The question of money is Institute Director 


- . Yehudah Paz’s greatest source of disappoint- 


ment; with additional funds the institute 
;could meet an already ‘existing demand 
200%—300%, greater than its current level 
of activity. 


COURSES | at 


Flexibility. however, is one of the keys 
No standard 
blueprint or patent panacea’ is forced upon 
Realising that developmental 
problems differ vastly from country to coun- 
try, there is constant give and take ‘between 
students and instructors. The model of 
Asrael-is offered as a laboratory for under- 
standing: and exploring the processes of deve- 
lopment, particularly vis-a-vis Labour's role 
in the process, but not as an example to be 


. devoutly followed. 


The institute offers three International 
Leadership Training Courses each year (two 
in English and one in French}, which prepare 
students to assume leadership roles in trade 
Topics covered in 
the framework of this three-month course 
include the comprehensive. nature of the deve- 
lopmental process, trade unionism, coopera- 


` tivism, worker’s education, and the role of 


labour movemerits in national development. 
Three spécial courses each year round out 
the institute's course offerings in Israel and 
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touch upon diverse areas, such as the role of 
women in development, the role of Labour in |, 


the provision of health-care services, rural 
cooperation, community development, youth 
in trade unions, etc. The institute's staff. 


‚ als conducts seminars in Asia, Africa, the ' 


Cerribbean and the Pacific. In 1984, courses 
werz held in ten countries outside Israel. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Despite its low profile in Israel, the 
institute is well-known and respected through- 
out the Third World. The institute’s alumni 
. boasts 37: general-secretaies of national trade- 


'urion federations; 300 chairmen of indivi- ` 


dral unions, 400 leaders of major coopera- 
tive organisations arid several dozen govern- 
mzat ministers, including three prime 
m nisters. Two-thirds of the: 14,500 students 
w10 have graduated from the institute since 
its founding in 1958 maintain regular contact. 


50% of the participants come from Africa, U 


40% from Asia and the remaining 10%, from 
tke Caribbean and the Pacific. More interes- · 
ting, over 10% of the student к of is 
M uslim. í 


Beyond the individuals who have gone 
o1to play leading roles in their countries, 
tke institute has had a paridigmatic impact 
оз a number of cultures. It has nurtured 
tke growth of young trade unions and coo- 
p2ratives into major. vehicles for change, 
acted as a major force in fostering the growth 
о? cooperatives in rural areas, and,has moul- 
dad general thinking about development: ааа 
the necessity of focusing primarily on a 
nation’s, or community's basic needs. ‘In 
Zzire, for example, studies at the Afro-Asian 
Institute are requisite for members of the 


1 


. ina five-week course. 


trade union executive. 


DEVELOPMENT A NECESSITY 


A proposal for a joint study programme 
with Egypt has-been put forth by the institute. 


The plan calls for the participation of 12 


outstanding labour leaders from each country 
Two-week sessions 
are to be conducted in both countries, with 
the final week dedicated to mapping out 
further joint educational activities. The pro- 
posal has elicited a favourable reaction from 
'Egyptian sources and promises to bc ah *im- 
portant step in the normalisation process. | 


Yehudah Paz, who has served as the 
institute's director since 1980, is a member 
of Kibbutz Kisufim. An American by birth, 
Paz emigrated to Israel in 1950. He explains 


"the ethical basis of the institute's existence : 


“Israel must help to do something about the 
rich-poor problem, which is the biggest 


` problem facing the world today. This is a . 


test of national morality. The defence of 


. democratic institutions cannot be effective 


unless a free labour movement takes root in 
the countries where two-thirds of the world's 


| аран lives." - 


In the less-developed countries average 
life expectancy is 54 years of age. Annual 
per-capita income stands at about $270, and 
the most recent GNP statistics point to an 
increasing gap in.income between the indus- 
trialised and less developed nations. Deve- 
lopment, for these people, is not a desired 
goal,. but a vital necessity. 

Source : News from Israel 
Oct. 1, 1985 
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“DREAMLESS MAN” 
Sleep Apnea, keep ` 
Israeli sleep labs busy. 


Pamela Symon writes . 


An extremely unusual patient at one of 
Israel's sleep disorder clinics may provide 
doctors here with some important clues in 
their efforts to understand how dreams are 
generated. | 


The man, who wishes to remain uniden-. 


tified, was wounded in the head in military 
service herein 1971. According to Israeli. 
scientists; he is the only known person who 
does not dream at’all, or whose dreams 
cannot be recorded by conventional. equip- 
ment. 


- A CT. scan of his brain showed ‘a clear 


lesion where the shrapnel had penetrated 


the head—in exactly the same site where the 
dream generating mechanism in cats , had 
previously been identified. | 


“Physiologically, we define dreaming, 
[ the fantasies we go through ór observe, ] 
as the changes that occur during the subjec- 
tive experience of dreaming, such as eye 
movements, brain potentials and lack of 
muscle activity," explains Prof. Peretz Lavie, 


_ head of the Sleep Disorder Clinic in Те 


| Aviv. | 
Prof. Lavie intends to continue.to record 
and observe the ‘‘non-dreaming тап” so that 
he canstudy any underlying activities and 
sides of dreaming as yet undiscovered, such 
as how the lack of dreaming affects the injur- 
- ed man's emotions and behaviour. 


In addition to learning more about the 


- process of. dreaming from the “non-dreaming 


man," doctors here are ый other aspects 
of sleep. 


“WHERE AM I ?" 


“Lavie and.his colleagues are also study- 
ing the effects that ‘awakening from different 
stages of sleep has on human performance. 

Sleep is divided into five stages. Stage 
one is drowsiness; stage two is slightly deeper 
sleep; stage three and four.are. deepest. At 
this point а person's. sleep lightens slightly 


` and heenters the last stage—REM ( rapid 


eye movement) sleep whén dreaming occurs. 
Many experts believe that these , different 


stages of sleep have an important role in the 


development and regeneration of the. body, 
but so far they have only theorised. — ^ 


t 


Lavie believes that during dream sleep 


(or REM sleep) the right hemisphere of the 


brain is more active than the left. Thus, he 
claims that a person waking from REM sleep 
will be more able to carry out activities speci- 
fic to the right side such as the ability to 


| recognize figures. and determine his location 


ап a person who was in a sound sleep. On 
the other hand, says Lavie, a person waking | 
from а non-dreaming, deep sleep, like stage 
four, will show a greater verbal ability on 
awakening—for example, in ашнен а 
telephone. 


| Source: News from Israel 
Oct. 1, 1985 
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THE RELIGION .OF RICHARD 
' WAGNER - 


( Eeprinted ‘from’ THE THEOSOPHIST . 
December 1914 ) 


Clement Antrobus Harris writes 


The drama.in its beginnings was in al 
contries Serious" 'and usually : semireligious - 
in tone. 
th: medieval equivalent of the drama—in 
which, as in its Greek prototype, music often 
pl-yed ‘an’ important part—this religious 
"element was even:more pronounced. But 
indater times froni both: the- spoken: drama 
ard the opera—a-‘new type, the. germ of 
wL'ch, was-the Greek music-drama—this : 
se-ious element had for: the most part dis- 
appeared, д . 


The Бона Richard "Wagner 
cterged himself. as a life-mission with .the 
restoring of this semi-religious character. 
Аза result, his.works-are familiar not only 
‘te lovers of music-and the drama over half 
‘tte world, but. to students „of ethics and 
ereligion, . It isnot a theatrical critic ‘but a 
.Decior ‘of Divinity. and Principal ofa Theo- 
lczgical.College. who says: ‘We [English]. 
he-ve-no sort of idea either of the. vast. reli- 
gbus thoughts, underlying his [Wagner's] 
. erative work,;or. of the, religious mission 
wich finally came to dominate his amazing 
mM RU EM 


It is, of course, thé religious. ‘thessage 
ccatained in his operas, rather than ‘the creed 


o the composer himself, which is of impor: .: 


tenceto the world’ at large. Despite ‘his 
twelve.volumes of letterpress containing, in 
.fte opinion of" Nietzsche, pages which аге 


In the Miracle Play and ‘Mystery’, . 


among the finest prose.in the German 
language, there is probably not one student 
who reads his dramas to a hundréd thousand 
who witness them. 


But though Wagner attached an impor- `` 
` tance unprecedented in the history of opera 
to the text of his Works, 'he and his commen- ‘ 


tators are never tired of proclaiming | that 
their. deepest significance and innermost 
méaning are only to бе learned from the 
music. He believed that Art—poetry,. paint- 


‘ing, but.above all, music—was.a truer inter- 


preter of the soul than the State* could ever 
be, and that it could penetrate | к. the 


reaches of dogma. >, 


' One might say that where religion еа 
artificial, it is reserved for Art:to save the 
spirit of Religion by recognizing the figura- 
tive value of the mythic symbols which the 
former would: have us believe in. -their 
litera! sense, and [by] revealing their deep 
and hidden truth ко an ideal repre- 
sentazive,* 


Music reveals the inmost essence. of the 
Christian religion with definition un- 
approached. Music stops all strife between 
reason and feeling. 


‘But, above all possibility of’ coricrete 
thought, the Tone-Poet-Seer ‘(Wagner ' is 


` ‘especially referring to Beethoven and his 
last four symphonies] reveals to us the’ 


Inexpressible : we divine, nay, feel. and see 

that this insistent world of will i isalso but 
. а state that vanishes ‘before. the. Опе: 1 
| know that ‘my Redeemer liveth.*«" | 


ce 


- Nevertheless, Art is as. dependen on 
Religion as; Religion бп. Art... iP A Caes 


v 


sce 
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Wagner was far too creative, too inde- 
` pendént a man to be content With mere 
“negations and carpings at other peoples’ 
' conception of Religion. ' He tells us distihctly 
what was his own. ‘Religion’s basis’, he 
maintains, *is a feeling of the unblessedness 


of human being, of the State's profound . 


inadequacy to still the purely human need. 
Its inmost kernel is denial of the world—i.e., 
recognition of the world as a fleeting and 
dream-like state reposing merely on illusion— 
and struggle for Redemption from it.’... 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
poet-musician's religion is its abstract or 


metaphysical quality. ` Extremes méét. And ` 


this man who would have’ united "all arts— 
‘nay, almost all ‘human activities—in that 
theatre which the Puritan mind regarded as 
the'sink of iniquity, was, singularly at one 
‘with the Puritan mind in its distrust of the 
formal elementin religion, But he carried 
his distrust further, for he applied it to 
dogma, and in some respects to what is now 
known as the ‘historicity’ of the gospels... 
One or two examples (of ‘his, treatment of 
Christian doctrine will explain this : 


` Belief devised the necessary miracle of the 
Saviour’s birth by'a mother who, not 
herself a goddess, became divine through 

"her virginal conception of a ‘son without 
human contact; against the laws of nature. 
A thought of infinite depth, expressed in 
form of miracle .., the mystery of mother- 

'. hood without natural foundation can only 
be traced tó the greater miracle; the birth 
of thé God Himself: for in this the 
Denial-of-the-World is revealed by a life 
prefiguratively offered up for its 
redemption, i 


Or take his view of the Crucifixion : 


The very shape of the Divine had presentnd 
itself in anthropomorphic guise; it was the 
body of the quintessence of all-pitying 
Love, strétched out upon thé cross of pain 
and suffering. ... In this, and its effect 
upon the human heart, lies all the spell 
whereby the Church sóon made the 
Graeco-Ronian' world-her own.. 


A metaphysical interpretation does not 
mean that religion is impractical. 


..The truly religious knows he cannot 
really impart to the world on'a theoretic 
path, forsooth through argument and 
controversy, hi$. inner beatific vision, and 

. ,thus persuade it-of.that vision's truth: he 
can do this only ... through . examples 
—through the -deed of: renunciation, of 
sacrifice. 


This most austere .of -all lessons, the 


* necessity for renunciation—a favourite one 


of the Buddha+-meets us even in Wagner's 
only ‘comic’ opera, the Meistersingers, 
‘where 'it is' typified in Hans Sachs: so im- 
possible was-it for the master to free himself 


‚ from his ingrained seriousness of purpose ! 


It may be objected—and often’ has 
been—-that Wagner's own example was пої 
free from grave blemishes. Не was wholly 
without the modesty proverbially charac- 
teristic of genius, and singularly ungrateful. 
Despite hi$ anti-militarism, he is said to 
have simply gloated. over the appalling 


. sufferings of the Parisians іп 1870—they 


having, for political reasons, hissed his 
Tannhauser off the stage in-1861. He wrote 
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to Liszt: ‘It seems as if the whole German 
war were made merely to assist me to my 
goal. rei 


Nor does the metaphysical character of 
Wagner's religion preclude the dominance 
` of certain ideas, or even their coagulation 
into doctrines. ‘The most prominent of these 
is the need of the world for redemption. It 


meets us again, and again both i in his books | 


and in his operas. 


‘We recognize’, he says, ‘as our basis 
the fall and corruption of historical humanity 
as well as the necessity of its regeneration. 
We believe in the possibility ‘of this regene- 
ration, and.we devote ourselves’ to carrying 
it out in every way.’ The deepest foundation 
of every true.religion is to be found in- its 
expression of thé world's corruption, and. 
тһе way it.points to release from the same. 
To bear this in upon the dense, natural. man 

. requires a superhuman effort, in which res- 


pect we discérn the sublimest feature оГ. 


' Christianity with its deepest truth of. salvation 
revealed to He poor in spirit." 


In a letter to Liszt, December 1854, he ў 


writes of his. hero Schopenhauer’s ‘funda- 
mental idea, the. ultimate negation of the 
Will to Life,’ as ‘of terrible gravity, but 
‚ solelf redemptive’. In, the ‘Programmatic 
Elucidation’ .to the overture of. his first- 
characteristic opera he wrote ;. 

The flying Dutchman’s dreadful. ship 

scours along storm-driven; it makes for. the 

land and lays-to where its master has. been 


^ 


. promised to find,salvation and redemption. : 
We hear the pitying strains of this annun- : 


ciation of salvation, which sounds, to us , 


. farist,5 
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‘like prayer and lament. He ... is doomed 
to rove the ocean desert for treasures that 
afford him no satisfaction, and never to 
find what alone could redeem him... .From 


the depth of his Шр) he calls for redemp- 
tion. 


The ‘overture to his і 


next opera, 
Tannhauser, portrays mankind ‘redeemed | 
from. the curse of unholiness .. ‚(шз move 


and leap all the pulses of life to the х dong of 
redemption.’ ' | 


The Buddhist legend, which i in 1856 was 
SO Suggestive to him that he had to repress 
his desire to take it up that he might finish 
the Nibelungen, was Die Sieger [The Victors] 


_ Which he interprets as meaning 'supreme | 
rederaption," : : 


Wagner’s way of accounting for: the 


-degeneration of tlie human race will be found 


in Chapter II of his ‘Religion and Art, and 
will strike many as ‘grotesque. He acquired 


a Buddhistic sense of the sacredness ‘of’ all | 


life, animal‘as well as human. Апа he 


attributes the Fall from a higher to. а lower 


state to changed physical conditions ‘having 
obliged mankind to resort to the slaying of 
animals for food. Asa consequence, while 
retaining his love for the Fatherland and 


` regarding his art as largely a national mission, 
` he abandoned patriotism in the conventional, 


aggressive sense; became strongly anti-mili- 
vegetarian, and anti-vivisectionist. 
He" suggests that a vegetarian principle 
underlay Christ’s instruction to His disciples 
to remember Him only in Bread and Wine. 
А i 

Та aa: to the means of: “Redemption, 

Wagner declares that ‘the regeneration of the 


| 
| 


bs can take root only in the deep soil of 
a genuine religion,’ 


with the orthodox Christian theologian: 


The Founder of Christianity Y was no sage.; 
He was divine ... to hope for расад, 


was to seek union with Him. N 


At another time he seems to have in his 


mind an  amalgam of Buddhism and 
,. Christianity : І 
When I was obliged to recognize ... an 
escape from this life, through self-annihi- 
lation, as -the Redeemer, I reached the 


fountain-head of all modern conceptions ' 
of this condition, : namely the human Jesus · 
I: endeavoured 'to give vent - 
to my stirred frame of mind, with the : 


of Nazareth.... 


sketch of a drama, Jesus of Nazareth:6 


This. was in 1848. "The work was to have 
been à spoken drama; feeling that his true 
vocation was musical, and for other reasons, 

; the drama was never completed, but parts 


* were subsequently incorporated in Parsifal. 













nception of the means of Redemption. 
is is Love, the ‘Great Thing’ he calls it. 


ter how high and sublime it may call 


ramas. 
once wrote, ‘is its real sorrow’. 


love. The Flying Dutchman 
bed if he can find a woman 


As to what this religion | 
must be, he would seem at one time to agree - 


Despite this somewhat nebuloüs frame 
f mind, one idea dominates Wagner's whole 
thing else is not worth à brass farthing,’ 
n regard to nothing is he so insistent · 


jstent; throughout both his books + 
‘The lovelessness of the - 


prlier operas the redeeming factor- 
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‚ lost soul. 


` sual passion to ideal love. 


. lesson is essentially.the same. 


‚ of love. ~ 
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willing to sacrifice love and life to save one 
‘Senta proves to be such, and 
achieves her end. Tannhauser typifies the 
struggle of a soul through a tempest of /sen- 
But the agent 
of this love is a human one—Elizabeth, an . 
ideal of womanly purity, etherealism, апа 
selfless devotion: Ха Lohengrin the relative: . 
position of the sexes is reversed, but though 


: more subtle than Tannhauser,- and „without 


its presentation . of grosser elements, the 
Elsa loses the 
mysterious. Spouse. who has come “to her, 
from a higher sphere, through .impesfection 
Under · ће. evil . influence..of Ше 
temptress Ortrud she breaks.her promise not 
to ask her husband’s name and lineage. The 
lesson intended is .plain enough. But the. 


.illustration given is. not convincing. Perso- 


nally the.present writer-always feels that Elsa 
has‘been-unfairly.treated, If perfect trust, 


- as implied, is a. condition. of perfect love, 


Lohengrin violated this fundamental principle 
as much.in withholding his name and lineage. 
from his spouse as she afterwards did in 
breaking . her promise never to ask him 
whence he came. Wagner. blames her for 
asking the question ‘Whence’, equivalent’ to 


-the eternal ‘Why’, which thinking minds 


apply to all phenomena. But why shouldn't 
a woman ask it as‘much as a man ? | 


In The Ring it is realized that in neither 
Man nor Woman alone is perfect human 
love attained, but only in their union. 
Writing tó Rockl in 1854, Wagner says: 


Even Siegfried .alone [the man alone] is 
. пое perfect Human Being: he is merely 
the half, and only with Brunhilde does he 
become the. Redeemer... and suffering, 


D 
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self-sacrificing Woman becomes finally the 
.true, conscious Redeemer; for Love is 
really ‘the Eternal Feminine’ itself. 


Of all the ethical questions in The Ring: 
—the most stupendous  music-drama in 
existence, comparable only to the Greek 
Trilogies—itis impossible to speak in the 
short space of an article.. It.may be said. at 
once that the conception in it of God, “The 
All-Father?, is that of the Scandinavian sages 
on which. the poem is: founded. . Personified 
in Wotan it is crude in the extreme, .and at 
times repulsive. Herein it is, however, but 
another .examplé of the strange fact that, 
in their ‘anthropomorphic endeavours to 
conceive the. Süpreme Being, men. have 
shdwn themselves prone to.draw upon the . 
more carnal rather than. spiritual attributes 
found in themselves!. Wotan: is not even, 
faithful to his Goddess-wife, Fricka, and 
the only God-like quality in him is his 
superhuman control over the .elements. 
Physical power and courage are the, highest , 
goal to which Gods and man can aspire! 


Objection has not unnaturally been taken 
to the union between :Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde—brother and sister, parents of Sieg- 
fried, Butitis to bé remembered that they · 
were not human beings, and that other and 
classical mythologies are open to „the same 
objection. “So, indeed, is ` the- Mosaic 
account of the origin of human life on the 
earth. Moreover Wagner, in‘ one of his 
letters, explains that Wotan decrees the 
death of Siegmund ‘for morality’s ‘sake.’ 

Wagner devotes ‘page on page of his 
letters to elucidation of the more subtle con- 
tents of the huge work. ` His meaning is, he 
says, ‘the Representation’ of Reality’; ‘the 


. whole poem shows how to acknowledge and 


` is preserved as the symbol of love’; ‘we mi: 


; conception of life and duty, and certainly 
` despairing enough. То a prosaic. mind 


had in тіпа so constantly wàs si 
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yield to Necessity, Change, Variation, Mu'- Г 
tiplicity, and the eternal freshness of Realit; 
and Life; ‘Love is the only Divinity';. etian 
accursed. Ring, forged from the Rhine-Gol: 


mc 


learn to die... fear of.the end is only genera:- 


_ ed where Love itself is already waning ' 


' It willsurprise many readérs- to leal 
that it was before, not after, Wagner - can.» 


under the influence of Schopenhauer that 1 
wrote The Ring. That influence was due to 


‚ the strange affinity which the great compo: :- 


recognized between himself and, the phil. 
sopher of pessimism., The latter expressi d 
in words what the former had endeavoufe 
to express in music. 1t has Бееп said th, 
опе might pass from’ reading The Ring ju 
Schopenhauer and find oneself ‘in а worl) 


. familiar down to the catchwords of tk: 


system.??. ' 


It was otherwise with Tristan and Isold... 


| That isto say, Wagner himself admits thi 


it was ‘the serious mood created by Ѕсһо- 
penhauer...that inspired the conception of 
Tristan and Isolde.’ It is a very serious 
mood indeed, and one cannot call it a Very 
wholesome one. As occasionally occurs in 
actual life, the hero and heroine seek to С; 
solve the problem of what on'earth seems a ; 
hopeless love by drinking a death-potion, 
Their dialogue is said to be based on a Hinj 

















chief lesson to be learned is not that prij 
ly intended, but the work-a-day on; 
exaggerated respect for social inelig; 
and morbid secretiveness in regard y 
may easily lead to utter ruin. | 


That the redemptive love whi, 


eternal rather than carnal and temporal is. 
shown by its realization taking place only on 
the threshold of the life to come. The Dutch- 
man, Tannhauser, The Ring, and Tristan, all 
end with the death of the hero and heroine; 
and Lohengrin with their temporal severance. 
The idea of Redemption. clearly underwent - 
. an evolution in Wagner's mind, becoming 


stronger and, despite:an ebb and flow, more . 


and more spiritual in character, ‘I һауе ро! 
hold', he wrote to Liszt, ‘of two marvellous. 
subjects... Tristan and Isolde—and then— 
the Victory—the Crowning Sacrament— - 
Salvation full and Complete.’ The reference: 
|. isto Parsifal. 
distinctly sacred opera, this.redemptive love 
becomes, if not Divine, at least extremely 
“ethereal in quality. = ` 
_ After comparing all versions of the legend 

on which the work is based, Wagner chose 
the most spiritual, and this, as was custo- 
mary with him, he still further refined. The 
hero, who, though himself capable of- error, 
‘to save man was selected’, redeems himself, 
and breaks the evil spell which binds Kundry 
and the Knights, by а life of compassion; 
and especially by passing. unscathed through 
the fierce appeal to sensuality offered ` by the 
‘Flower Maidens’—a scene drawn from the. 
Buddhistic source already "mentioned— ‘The 
Victors.’’ Hence the somewhat enigmatic 
couplet with which the drama ends: : 

* Wondrous work of mercy: 

Salvation to the Saviour: 

There is no appeal to the individual lové 
of man for woman: there i$ no heroine. The 
extraordinary Temptress Kundry, *She-Luci- 
fer,- Rose of Hades, Herodias’, is largely 
acreation of Wagner's. In the third Act 
she becomes the penitent Magdalene, · with. 


» 


In this, his last and most . 
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features added from. the legendary Salome 
and Ahasuerus. Her frequent change of 
character is said to represent the Buddhistic 
doctrine of reincarnation, The ‘Flower- 
Maidens’ of the Second Act, in whom temp- 
tation reaches its climax, do not occur in the 
original at all but are ано taken from ‘The 
Victors.’. | : 


The story of thé Grail (the Cup used by 


Christ atthe Last Supper, with which is 


associated the Spear used when His side 
was pierced) is told early in the first act; and 
Christian doctrines, sacráments,. and associa- 
tions appear throughout, Thus, sprinkling 
her with water, Parsifal christens Kundry : ` 
I first fulfil my duty thus: 7 
'  Bethou baptized, Е 
Апа trust in the Redeemer. 


Again : . 
' The Holy Supper diis 
Prepare we day by day. 


The doctrine of the Knights is, of course, 
that of pre-reformation Christianity, though, 
unlike Tannhauser, no prayer to the Blessed 
Virgin occurs: 

Trouble'not this morn the Master, 

Who once did free all men from hell 

When bare of defence He bled for us.... 

In works for Him thy, guilt efface. 

O thou [Titurel] who now in heavenly 
heights 

Dost behold the Saviour's self... 

‘Cry now my words to Him: 

‘Redeemer! give to my son release!’ 


The sign of the Cross crowns the most 
dramatic climax in the drama—that in which 
the Spear thrown by the evilspirited Klingsor 
floats in the air over Parsifal's head instead 
of striking him. Не seizes it, and tracing 
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the sacred symbol in the air, declares: ‘This 


siga Į make, and ban thy cursed Magic.’ 


Wolfang Golther, in his Richard Wagner. ; 
as Poet, pronounced Parsifal Christian i in its. - 


Setting, Buddhistic ia its ethics: It would 
be truer, I think, to say..that the drama is 


Christian with a tincture of Buddhism, ,раг-. :-. 


ticularly in its final aspect of salvation. As 
to Wagner's own views there need be no 
discussion, for his programmatic Elucidation 
of ‘The Prelude’ to it is clear. enough. Its 
twa chief themes he calls ‘Love’ and *Faith.". 


Faith declares itself firmly. and ` piti 


increased, willing even in suffering .. 


occupying the human heart more and тоге . 


lergely and fully... And now once more 


the plaint of loving compassion rises. · 
The fear, the holy agony of the Mount of ` 
c Olives, the divine sorrow of Golgotha. ie 


and now begins to ‘shine the heavenly 


tiissful glowin the cup, pouring out over - | 
all that lives and -suffers; the joy. of, the. 


divine grace of the redemption by love. . 


In addition to this main theme of 
Redemption by Love there is throughout 
Wagner's operas a frequent: reference ‘to, 


othzr experiences.of the religious . .conscious- : | 
ness, Of these perhaps the most oft-recurring . 


is Repentance, especially in Taunhauser and 
Parsifal... | . ‘ 


It may. be objected that-the" utterances 


of the characters in an. opera are no clue 10 
the personal views of the composer. In 


general this may be granted. But "When the ” 


composer is also the author of the text; when, 


with an openly avowed object, he invariably м 
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' Selects a certain class of subjéct,. 

formly treats these’subjects in a given way==-- 
. for instance, etherealizing' it—süch'a гше +і 
. can hardly be said to apply. And. this: was: ' 


exact :definition .than. Religion. 


4 


and uni-'^ 


conspicuously the case with Wagner.” 


Probably no term: is more..elusive: .of 4 
свичи. 
may. Бе interpreted. as. a sense of the need for. : 


_ Redemption, ; the. -attainment.. of : this by xi 
- Divine: Love, "and . Denial-of-the-World; . a 


deep. .reverence for Life; .and.'aspiration . 


towards the Ideal—the Divine Art .has...had . 


| 

| 

few. more: consistent exponents пип Richard...) 
Wagner. ү | 
| 

i 
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